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FOREWORD 


We have great pleasure in publishing this Study of Akalanka’s 
Criticism of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy, a work of valuable research done 
by Dr. Nagin Shah under the esteemed guidance of Dr. Pt. Sukhblalji 
Sanghavi. The author has done full justice to the subject and has given 
unmistakable evidence of a wide study — not only of Buddhist and Jaina 
works but also of Brahmanical works. He has selected some main 
problems of metaphysics and epistemology and has compared and 
contrasted the theories of Dharmakirti with those of Akalanka in the 
main. Dharmakirti is a Buddhist logician of great repute and Akalanka 
is a brilliant Jaina logician. Such a study no doubt helps us in under- 
standing clearly the standpoints of different schools of thought and in 
addition makes us aware of the contribution made by, one school to the 
development of theories upheld’ by another school. Dr. Shah rightly 
deserves our congratulations for the present study. 


I am sure this publication will prove useful to all those interested 
in the study of Indian Philosophy, . 


L. D. Institute of Indology . 
Riciedabed Dalsukh Malvania 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is au humble attempt at a study of Akalanka’s criticism of 
Dharmakirti’s philosophy. This present study is a thesis which was 
approved for Ph. D. degree in Sanskrit by Gujarat University in 1965. 
Modern scholars have studied both—the Buddhist and the Jaina systems 
in their various aspects. But no one, so far as I know, has attempted 
a study of a particular philosopher of one system in relation to a 
particular :hilosopher of another system even when there is a clear 
evidence of the fact that one has vehemently criticised the other. Such 
a study, I think, makes us aware of the interplay of the influence of 
one system oz: the other and helps us in understanding clearly the 
standpoints of both the systems. And hence this study. 


In preparing this work I have drawn upon the original Sanskrit 
works of both the logicians. I have also studied the Sanskrit commen- 
taries on these works so that the ideas of the original works might 
become clearer. In tracing the development of the two traditions I have 
utilised Pali and Prakrt works also. For the understanding of the ‘logic 
of these two traditions I have consulted the works of modern scholars, 
as for example, i'.. Mookerji’s ‘The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal 
Flux’ and ‘The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism’, Th. Stcherbatsky’s 
‘Ruddhist Logic’. Dr. Tatia’s ‘Studies in Jaina Philosophy’, etc. (cf. Biblio- 
graphy). In crder to bring out the contrast of these two standpoints with 

; thers and to show the logical (not chronological) development of ideas 
~ have referred to the views of other systems as well on the problems 
concerned. And for this I have mostly made use of the original Sanskrit 
works of the respective systems, 


I have selected some main problems of metaphysics and epistemology 
and keeping these problems in view I have studied Dharmakirti’s position 
and Akalanka’s refutation of it. I have also given Akalanka’s own 
position and at the end my observations on the two standpoints. 


The work is devided into three parts. In the first part an attempt 
has been made to give a brief and general sketch of the development 
of the two thought-currents in respect of the problems concerned, of 
course, upto Dharmakirti and Akalanka. 


In the second part some main problems of metaphysics have been 
discussed with special reference to Dharmakirti and Akalanka. This 
part contains three chapters, the first on the criterion of reality and its 
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application, the second on the problem of tniversals, and the third on 
idealism vs. realism. 


In the first chapter, at the outset, I have tried to show how gradually 
man formulates clearly and precisely the right question—“What is the 
essence of reality?’—after having passed through a stage of mere catalogu- 
ing and divisions and sub-divisions of reals. Then I have explained fully 
Dharmakirti’s view on the essence of J:xistence. J have demonstrated 
how he proves that only momentary things can be causally efficient. I 
have also studied the doctrine called Nirhelukavinasavada which is a 
necessary corollary of the doctrine of momentarism. Then follows 
Akalanka’s refutation of Dharmakirti’s position. It brings out some 
weak points of the doctrine of momentarism. I have given Akalanka’s 
own view on the problem under consideration. He is an advocate of 
the doctrine of Parindminityata. At the end of the chapter I have tried 
to show the strong and the weak points of both the theories. 


The second chapter is on the problem of universals. This problem 
comes before the philosopher when he raises the question es to how one 
can explain the cognition of identity or similarity in respect of different 
individuals of a class. This necessitates acceptance of universals. After 
having stated the problem in this manner I have given various views 
expressed in the philosophies of India itn order that we may be able to 
mark off the specialities of Dharmakirti’s and Akalanka’s views on the 
nature of wuniversals. Then I have explained at length Dharmakirti's 
position. I have demonstrated how Dharmakirti explains the cognition 
of identity in, and application of one name to inany individuals even 
without positing a positive real universal in them. I am afraid this 
portion has become rather Jengthy and therefore even tedious. But I 
deem it necessary to explain Dharmakirti’s position at length even 
against my seuse of proportion because his is a peculiar view and 
requires full exposition. After this comes Akalanka’s refutation of 
Dharmakirti’s position. I have supplemented this criticism with the one 
by Prabhacandra in order that we may have a complete picture of the 
Jaina criticism of Dhramakirti’s position. Then, I have explained 
Akalcnka’s own position regarding the nature of universals and pointed 
out that there does not exist any discrepancy between the views of 
Samantabhadra and Akalanka. I have also considered possible objections 
against Akalanka’s position. At the end of the chapter I have tried to 
show, in conclusion, how the Jainas avoid the two extremes~-one of 
the Nyaya-Vais:sika system and the other of the Buddhist system. For the 
Jainas, the universal is nothing but similar qualities of things. Things 
look similar because they have similar qualities. But they deem it 
improper to ask further as to why qualities look similar, The Nyaya- 
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Vaigesikas go further and posit one self-identical impartite independent 
entity in many things to explain the cognition of similarity in respect 
of them. The Buddhist logicians think that there is nothing positive in 
things that gives rise to the cognition of similarity in respect of them. 
The things look similar only because they possess exclusion-of-the-opposite 
(atad-vyaurttt) in common. Thus for them universal is nothing but the 
exclusion-of-the-opposite. The Jainas do not consider the universal to be an 
independent entity, nor do they regard it as merely of the nature of the 
exclusion-of-the-opposite; for them it is nothing but similar qualities. 


In the third chapter the problem of idealism vs. realism has been 
dealt with. The chapter opens with a general exposition of idealism, 
realism and materialism, and their Indian forms. Theu, the possible 
causes of the development of Vijiianavada idealism have been discussed 
anda very short sketch of the literature of Vijnanavada upto Dharmakirti 
has been given. This is followed by a rapid survey of the arguments for 
Vijmanavada as presented in the systematic treatises, viz. Vijnaptimatrata- 
siddhi of Vasubandhu and Alambanapariksa of Dinnaga. On the basis of 
this one will have a comparative idea of Dharmakirti’s treatment of the 
same. After this, Dharmakirti’s own version of Vijfiianavida has been 
given. This is mainly based on his Pramanavartika. Then follows 
Akalanka’s refutation of Vijidnavada. I have also felt it necessary to 
give the arguments advanced by others against Vijnanavada in order that 
one may have an idea of what kind of arguments were generally adduced 
against it. In conclusion, I have tried to show that Dharmakirti’s idealism 
does not prove that there are no external objects; it only tends to show 
that we have no right to feel sure of their existence. 


In the third part the main problems of epistemology and logic have 
been considered with special reference to Dharmakirti and Akalanka. 
It contains four chapters, the first on the problems of knowledge in 
general, the second on perception, the third on inference and the fourth 
ou testimony. 


In the first chapter I have discussed, in brief, the definitions of 
valid knowledge, the nature of the sources of valid knowledge, various 


views on how we know the validity of knowledge and framdana-samplava 
vs. pramana-viplava; ete. 


In the beginning of the second chapter an attempt has been made 
to show the intimate relationship between metaphysics and epistemology 
{especially the theory of perception). Then follows adetailed study of the 
nature and types of perpection according to Dharmakirti. After this, I 
have given Akalanka’s refutation of Dharmakirti’s position. The refutation 
is elaborate and illuminating. This is followed by the, statement of 
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Akalanka’s own position. Next, afler having given a brief history of the 
definition of perception in general, I have attempted a study of the history 
of the conception of indeterminate perception. At this stage, I have 
shown that Avibhakta Alocana recognised by Prasastapada comes very near 
to Nirvikalpa pratyaksa recognised by Dharmakirti. Of course, I have not 
lost sight of a fine line of distinction between the two. Again, I have 
attempted a study of the old interpretations of the term ‘avyapadesya’ 
used by Gautama, the author of the Nydyastitra, in his definition of 
perception. I have tried to understand the Vaisesika, the Nyaya and the 
Mimarsa views on the nature of indeterminate perception. At the end of 
the chapter, I have arrived at the conclusion that Akalanka has taken 
great pains for the establishment of the validity of the determimate 
knowledge following in the wake of indeterminate cognition generated 
by the external object. Furthermore, while concluding the chapter, [ have 
attempted to point out that we would be doing no justice to any 
theory—Dharmakirti’s or Akalanka’s if we were to view it apart from 
its metaphysical back ground. 


The third chapter ou inference opens with the general explanation of 
what inference means. Then follows the discussion on the problem of 
the probandum with special reference to the Buddhist and the Jaina 
logicians. After this comes a study of the logical grounds of inference. 
Here the problem of induction or the problem of the acquisition of the 
knowledge of a necessary connection is considered in detail with special 
reference to Dharmakirti and Akalatka, Next, the conditions of a valid 
reason (heiu.rtipa), fallacies of reason (helvabhasa) and types of reason 
(hetuprakara) ave been discussed. In this connection, I have generally 
given the views of the Nydya logicians also in order to understand the 
logical development of the ideas. Under the heading of ‘object and status 
of inference’ I have explained Dharmakirti’s peculiar view that though 
inference is bhranta it is pram@na and stated also Akalanka’s view on the 
status of inference. At last, after having studied the different views on 
the number of the members of a syllogism, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Naiyayikas are the pioneers in the field of logic, that 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti have tried to improve uponthe Naiyayikas and 
that it is left to the Jaina logicians in generaland Akalanka in particular 
mostly to side with this or that party. But at times the Jaina logicians 


differ from the two on certain topics and they carry the Buddhist 
position to its logical conclusion. 


The last chapter on testimony begins with the discussion on the 
necessity of testimony. Then the main controversy regarding the question 
as to whether testimony is an independent framana or a form of infer- 
ence is stated and keeping this controversy in view, I have discussed 
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the Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Buddhist and the Jaina viewssdbbsthNaiphs 
yikas are of the opinion that words are directly connected with things, 
of course, through convention. They maintain that as soon as we under- 
stand the meaning of words we acquire the knowledge of facts and that 
the process of understanding the meaning of words is not inferential. So, 
they believe that the knowledge through testimony is not inferential. The 
Vaisesikas, on the other hand, maintain that the process of understand- 
ing the meaning of wordsis inferential. Moreover, though they, like the 
Naiyayikas, accept that the words are conventionally connected with 
things, they, unlike the Naiyayikas, are conscious of the implications of 
this conventional character of the relation. Words are symbols and 
" not signs. Hence, they contend that words gua words enable us to infer 
only the intention of the speaker and not the fact. But they state that 
words qua utterances of a reliable person enable us to infer facts. This 
view closely tallies with the view of Dharmakirti, except the fact that 
Dharmakirti goes even a step further and maintains that words are not 
in any way connected with things. Akalanka refutes Dharmakirti’s 
position that words could not directly lead to the knowledge of things. 
I have also studied the Jaina refutation of the veiw that testimony isa form 
of inference. Here I have shown that all the differences pointed out by 
the Jaina logicians between inference and testimony are trivial and do not 
furnish a sufficient gound for their view that testimony is a source of 
knowledge independent of inference. In conclusion, I have tried to point 
out that the logic of Dharmakirti on this problem is very reasonable. 

In this way, by putting forward, in this work, a study of the 
criticism of Dharmakirti, a Buddhist logician of great repute, by Akalanka, a 
brilliant Jaina logician, and by keeping ist view the main problems of metaphy- 
sics and epistemology in the course of my study, I have attempted to make 
my humble contribution to the understanding of the two different view- 
points on the problems of permanent philosophical value. 

Words fail to express my deep sense of gratitude towards Dr. Pt. 
Sukhlalji Sanghavi under whose able guidance this work was done. I 
offer my grateful thanks to Pt. Dalsukhbhai Malvania, Director of L. D. 
Institute of Indology, for the constant help and encouragement I received 
from him. It isa fact that whatever is good and commendable in this work 
belongs to these two savants. And I own the faults that are there in the 
work. My sincere thanks are also due to my friend and colleague, 
Dr. K. K. Dixit for his valuable suggestions. I must express my heart-felt 
thanks to the management of L. D. Institute of Indology for giving me an 
opportunity to do researches in the field of my own choice and for the 
Provision it made for the publication of this work. I am thankful to al] 
the learned scholars whose works I have consulted 


a and ack 
in the Bibliography. cknowledged 
L. D. Institute of Indolo : 
Abmedabad—9 oy Nagin J, Shah 
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CHAPTER | 
TWO TRADITIONS 


Jainas are correct when they state that there are only two main philo- 
sophical views—substance view (dravyarthikanaya) and modal view 
( paryayarthikanaya), Each view carried to the extreme denies the 
reality of the other. Hach view accepts the one at the expense of the other. 
One puts emphasis on the universal and eternal to the exclusion of the 
particular and changing. The Sankara Vedanta represents the extreme 
form of the substance view and Buddhism represents the absolute modal 
view. The Jaina system reconciles these two opposed views by according 
equal status to substance aud its modes. Even the Vaisesika system does 
the same thing. But it differs from the Jaina system in that it considers 
modes to be quite different from substance and posits an independent cate- 
gory called relation inherence (samavaya) to join these two absolutely 
different reals, while the Jaina system regards substance as partly identical 
with its modes and as partly different from them as well. We may term 


the Vaisesika outlook as abstractionist while the Jaina one as concrete 
or synoptic. 


These different philosophical views are the attempts to solve the 
eternal problems—whether the reality is static or dynamic, whether the 
reality is universal or particular, etc. Mind naturally refuses to conceive 
reality as possessed of two opposite natures—permanent and changing. So 
it accepts the one and declares the other to be unreal and illusory. The 
Sankara Vedanta considers reality to beabsolutely static and dismisses all 
change as illusory or mere appearance. On the other hand, Buddhism 
conceives reality as pure change and decleres all that is indicative of 
permanence or staticity to be illusory and unreal. The Vaisesikas found out , 
a third way. Both the permanent and the changing are real but whatever 
is permanent is totally different from whatever ischanging. And they are 
merely joined by an independent category called relation inherence. 
Thus according to the Vaigesikas one and the same thing is not both, 
permanent and changing. In this manner they resolve the contradiction. 
Jainas are bold enough to posit a dialectical reality corresponding to the 
dialectical nature of reason. The thing is both permanent and changinz. 
Both the substance and mode constitute the nature of the thing, They 
are not absolutely different but somewhat identical. Jainas do not abstract 
the modes from substance and regard them as absolutely different 
from the latter. As regards the problem of the universal and the particular, 
the Sankara Vedauta considers the universal alone as real and the parti- 
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eular as illusory. Buddhism takes up quite a diametrically opposite view. 
Vaisesikas hold that both are real but are quite different from each other 
and separately inhere in the same individual. Of course, they do not 
constitute the nature of the individual. Jainas, on the other hand, aver 
that the individual thing itself is of the nature of both ‘the universal 
and the particular. 


Now let us see what results the modal view and non-absolutistic view 
of Buddhism and Jainism respectively yielded tillthe time of Dharmakirti 
and Akalanka in the field of metaphysics and epistemology. 


FROM THE PITAKAS TO DHARMAKIRTI 


Problem of Permanence and Change: The characteristic and oft- 
repeated doctrine of the fitakas igs the doctrine of sno-substance 
(anaita)'. Buddha adopted the method of critical analysis (vibhajyavada) 
from the very start. He started with a very minute analysis of 
personality (puggala) into elements (dharmas) of which it is composed. 
The external world (r#~a) was also analysed in its component 
elements (dharmas). Rejection of substance implies mere change and 
nothing that changes. In other words, there are mere modes and no 
substance that undergoes modifications. It is interesting to note that 
this anatma-dharma theory is mentioned if1 the Kathopanisad. Prof. 
Stcherbatsky writes “ The possibility is not precluded that the founda- 
tion of the an@tma-dharma theory was laid before Buddha... He, indeed, 
is reported to have emphatically disowned the authorship of a new tea- 
ching, but claimed to be the follower of a doctrine established long ago 
by former Buddhas. This is usually interpreted as a kind of propaganda 
device, but it is not quite improbable that a real historical fact underlies 
these assertions... In the Kathopanisad, which belongs to this class 
(1. e. the oldest set of Upanisads ), a doctrine is mentioned that is evi- 
dently strongly opposed to the monistic view of an immortal soul (@man) 
and favours instead a theory of separate elements.”* Again, it could be 
surmised that the Buddhist doctrine of momentarism is influenced by 
the Sankhya doctrine of momentary modification ( pratiksana—parinima ), 
The Sankhya holds that there is a permanent substance called Prakrii 
that undergoes modifications every moment. As soon as the permanent 
substance is removed there remains merely a series of momentary modes, 
1. 


samudayo samudayo ti kho me, bhikkhave, pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkurh 
udapadi.../ SarhyuttaNikaya, II, p. 11 

atha va panassa evatn ditthi hoti—tyo me ayath atta vadovedeyyo tatra tatra 
kalyanapapakanarh kammanatmh vipakath patisarnvedeti so kho pana me ayarm atta 
nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo sassatisairiath tathéva thassatliti ] Majjhima- 
Nikaya, I, p. 13. See also Mahanidana Sutta, DighaNikaya, II pp, 44.57 
2. The Central Conception of Buddhism, pp, 57-58 , 
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or moments. It is only this that Buddha did. And we have the 
Buddhist doctrine of momentarism. Th. Stcherbatsky remarks: ‘A 
pluralistic view of the whole is added to make the originality of the 
new system, in contrast to the wnifarian tendency of the old one.’® 
Buddha uses mainly the word amicca, But anicca would here have a 
speciai meaning viz. modes or momeuts or change without substance, 
because in Buddhism aniccaia is always coupled with Anatia. It is to be 
noted that Buddha uses the word ‘sana -also in Akkhanasutta. And it is 
“said that ksana here means the unique moment.? 


Now there arises a question as to how one mode or moment will 
be related to the other if there were no underlying substance to relate 
them. For this Buddha propounded a special theory of causality called 
pratityasamulpada (Dependent Origination). The series or stream of eva- 
nescent elements is not a haphazard process. Even element, although 
appearing for a moment, was a dependently originating element. This 
theory of causality requires no substance. Dr. Murti observes, ‘ Buddha 
replaced the soul by the theory of mind-continuum, by a series of psy- 
chical states rigorously conditioned as to their nature by the causal law 
governing them... Rebirth does not mean that soul bodily, as an identi- 
cal essence transports itself from one place to another. It only means 
that a new series of states is generated conditioned by the previous 
states.’ ° 


Some wrongly equate the doctrine of momentarism with that of 
Annihilationism (Ucchedavada = ASasvatavada) and conclude that Buddha 
being a severe critic of annihilationism could not have meant anything 
like momentarism.® But it is to be noted that momentarism is not 
annihilationism. In momentarism, the moment is not destroyed issueless. 
The moment invariably generates the next one. There is a reign of 

- causality in the world. In the theory of annihilationism the thing is 
destroyed issueless.: Buddha seems to hold that the thing does not live 
for ever (SaSvatavada-nisedha) nor does it die issueless ( wcchedavada-nisedha ) 
but though it lives fora moment it begets an issue (Ayanikava@da—santanavada) 
This is the middle path. This implies the doctrine of continuum (Santana. 
vada) which is fully developed later ou by the Sautrantikas. 


Some might even opine that Buddha did not consider all things as 
really momentary but he asked the people to cultivate such an attitude 
towards them so that they might not allure them and cause misery to 
them. In other words, they entertain the fond belief that for Buddha it 
3... Thid, p. 19 
4. Abhidharmadipa, p. 40, n.i. 
5. 

6. 


The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 32-33 
Bauddha DarSana aur Anya Bhiratiya Darsgana, p. 702 
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is not a metaphysical axiom but merely a subjective attfifae—heekSsary 
for man jn search of happiness. This seemis not to be the case. For him 
the doctrines of no-substance and momentariness are metaphysical conv- 
ictions. Buddha harps on them every now and then. They are the finda- 
mental axionis of his metaphysics. Of course, he has not constructed 
superstructure of metaphysics on them. He only takes them up as metaphy- 
sical facts but elaborates and emphasises the way of spiritual life backed 
by these metaphysical facts. It is a fact that every way of life implies 
its own metaphysics.’ 


There are some statements of Buddha that seem to go against the 
momentarism. He predicates origination, persistence, decay and destruct- 
ion of a thing.* And he states that everything exists i. e. the past, the 
present and the future exists.° The first statement of his may be inter- 
preted variously—as suggesting the spacious nature ofa moment, that is, 
that this moment is not a mathematical point instant or as suggesting 
that the predication is done not ofa moment but ofa series of moments. 
The second statement of his may be interpreted in the light of his 
criticism of annihilationism. Each moment has its past and its future, 
that is, it has its cause and its effect. It does not come out of nothing 
nor does it die issuless. Every moment has an immediately preceding 
moment for its cause and the next moment for its effect. Though its cause 
and its effect are non-existent, they are facts, they are valid, i.e. nobody 
can deny them. Again, it is said that Buddha put forward the watch- 
ward ‘everything exists’ against the Ajivakas’ fatalism that denied the 
influence of the past deed upon our destinies.?° 


A school of Buddhist philosophy called Sarvastivada or Vaibhasgika- 
darsana develops in connection with the problem of interpreting these texts. 
The Sarvastivadins considered production, etc. to be objectively real (dravpatah 
santi) forces (samskara). Thisshows their tendency to construct objective 
tealities corresponding to onr subjective notions. This tendéncy they 
shared with the Vaigesikas. They, then, say that these forces work 
simultaneously upon an element (dharma), Against thisis urged a difficulty 
to the effect that production and destruction could not be simultaneous in 
the case of an element that does not have niore than a moment’s duration. 
The Sarvastivadins solve the difficulty by positing a difference between 
the real essence of an element (dharmasvabhava) and its efficiency 
moment (dharmalaksana), And it is the latter that is termed as 
7. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 29-30 
8.  tinimani, bhikkhave, sankhatassa sankhatalakkhanani / katam@ni tini ? uppado pafifiayati, 

vayo pofinayati, thitassa afifiathattarn pafifidyati / AnguttaraNikaya, I, pp. 140-141 
. SarhyuttaNikaya, II, p. 257. MajjhimaNikaya, IIT, p. 260 
10, Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 4 
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‘moment’ by them, The first exists always, in past, present and future. 
“Tt is not eternal because eternality means absence of change but it 
represents the potential appearances of the element into phenomenal 
existence, and its past appearances as well. This potentiality is existing 
for ever (sarvada asti), The future potential elements are indeed divided 
into two different sets, those that will appear (uépattidharma) and those 
that are suppressed and never will appear (anutpattidharma),”!? 


The Vaibhasikas elaborately discuss the question of the relation bet- 
ween the essence of an element and its manifestations. Four solutions 
are suggested by Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. Their 
theories are termed as bhavanyathatvavada, laksananyathatvavada, avasthanya- 
thatvavada® and G@nyathanyathikatvavada respectively.!* They are accused of 
being drifted into the Sankhya. We may surmise that the Vaibhasika 
philosophy in its early phase has been influenced by the Sankhya,! 
but in a later period it influenced the Sankhya-Yoga.!* 


The Sautrantika (critical realist) school of Buddhism emerges mainly 
from the criticism of the Vaibhasika school. The Sautrantikas deny the 
objective reality of production etc. They are mere subjective notions ( prajiia- 
pti-sat). They declare that the notions of production, etc. refer not to a 
moment but to a series of moments. They denied the reality of the past 
and the future. For them the present alone is real; nevertheless, they 
admit the influence of the past facts or events on the present and remote 
future events or facts. They explain this in terms of a gradual change in 
the continuum. Each moment in the continuum is generated as strictly 
conditioned by the previous one.!® 


The Madhyamikas criticise the theory of momentariness, They vigo- 
rously repudiate the reality of point-instant. This repudiation is based 
on an appeal to common sense. However, their denial has no special 


11. Ibid, pp. 35~36. See AbhidharmakoSa, ii. 46 

12. Tattvasangraha, pp. 503-506 

13. Dr. P. S. Jaini’s Introduction to Abhidharmadipa, p. 89 

14. Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 37-40 

15. na hy ete jatyadayo dharma dravyatah sarnvidyante yatha abhivyajyante | ..-bhagavan.,.. 
samnskarapravahasya sarhskrtatvarn pratityasamutpannatam dyotayitukama idam aha 
‘trinimani sarhskrtasya sarnskrtalaksanani,’ na tu ksanasya / no hi ksanasyotpadadayah 
prajiiayante/ ...tatia pravahasyadir utpado nivrttir vyayah / sa eva pravaho’nuvartamanah 
sthitih / tasya pUrvaparavisesah sthityanyathatvam / ... aha catra — jatic adi pravahasya 
vyavacchedah sthitis tu sah/ sthityanyathatvarh tasyaiva pirvaparavisistata // ... tasmat 
pravaha eva sthitih/... pratiksanarn capi sarnskrtasyaitani laksanani yujyante vinapi 
dravayantarahalpanaya/ ... na vai samsktitasya sthitir evocyate laksanam api tu sthitya- 
nyathatvam / ... Samasatas tu atra stitre sathskrtasyedarm laksanam iti dyotitarn bhaga- 
vata “samskrtam nama yad abhiitva bhavati bhitva ca punar na bhavati yas casya 
rthitisarnjniakah prabandhah so’nyatha ca bhavati” iti kim atra dravydn tarair jatyadibhih/ 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, ii. 46 ab. ° 
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bearing tpon the theory of momentariness. They reject “eae and. every 
view. Even momeut is dialectical, relative and illusice for them.'* 


In the Yogacara school of Buddhist idealism this theory of moment- 
atiness is re-established. According to it the consciousness alone is real. 
But this covsciousness is momentary. It is, however, to be noted here that 
even in this schoo] which officially repudiates the notion of souJ, there 
enters from the back-door the soul in disguise. It is the concept of store- 
house consciousvess (@laya-vijmana), Later Buddhists recognised the 
foreigner and as such it was banisked by the school of Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirti from the Buddhist kingdom.?* 


The theory of momentariness at last attains its final forn, in the 
Seutrantika-Yogacara School of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti and gets its 
own daring logic. 


~ 


Problem of the Universal: The method of critical analysis (vibhajyavada) 
adopted by Buddha makes it crystal-clear that in Buddhism there is no 
room for the universal. The rejection of substance (4@/f@) too implies the 
rejection of the universal. “The Vaisesika category of sa@manya..is un— 
known to the Pali canon. The Buddhists being piuralists, non—substanti- 
alists and wzbhajyavadins always tended to oppose the teality of _S@manya, 
as the latter was a stepping-stone towards a unity, a substance or even 


to the theory of Brahman of the Advaita school. Their formulas of 


skandha, @atana, diaiu ete. were primarily aimed at removing false 


notions of unity ( ekateagraha).” * But as we have seen earlier the 
Vaibhasikas are influenced by the VaiSesikas in their- Dravyavada. They 
objectify the subjective notions. They share the ultra-realistic tendency 
of the Vaisesikas. So, they interpret some statements of Budhha in sucha 
way as would imply the reality of something like the universal. These 
statements are totbe effect that ifa person behaves thus he will be born asa 
man and if he behaves thus he will be born as an infernal being. 12 These 
statements suggest only this much that thereare different classes of living 
beingsbut they do noteven imply the reality of anything like an independent 
class-essence or the universai. But the Vaibhasikas posit the universal 
under the name of Nikayasabhagata on the basis of these statemetits.°° They 
then try to justify their stand on the strength of lIcgic. They Observe 
16. Buddhist Lagic, I, p. 110 : 

17. Ibid, pp. 113-114 . 

18. Dr. P. S. Jaini's Intrcduction to Abhidharmadipa, p. 95 


19. raced itrhatvam Zgacchati manusydnarh sabhagatam j A sutra quoted in Abhidhar- 
tnahesabhisy2, IT. 4la manusyanain sabhagatayam upapanna iti / Divyav adana, 194.30. 
brahinalokasabhagatayara copapanno mahibrahma samv rttah } Ibid, ne 16 See also 
Siksiisamuccaya, p. 93 


20, sabbgata nima dravyam } Abhidharmekosabhisya,. if. tla 
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that it would be impossible for us to account for the cognition of 
similarity without the universal.?! 


Let us note one thing at this stage. The Vaibhasikas admit the 
possibility of the universal in living beings only. Like the fara samanya 
and apara samanya of the Vaisesikas the sabhagata of the Vaibhasikas 
is also divided into sattva-sabhagata or Abhinna sabhagata (which is common 
to all living beings) and dharma-sabhagata or Bhinn&i sabhagata (which is 
found in smaller groups of living beings like men, women, laymen, monks 
etc.).°* But their conception of the universal is remarkably different from 
that of the Vaisesikas. Though sabhagala@ is common to many, it is not 
numerically identical in each one of them.*?* It is called common to many 
because sabhagata in one is similar to that in the other. Thus sabhagata 
in the Vaibhasika system is nothing but similar qualities (or behaviour 
patterns). The difinition of sabhagata given by Sanghabhadra corroborates 
this. His definition quoted in Sphutarthad is as follows: Sarirendriyasams- 
thanacestaharadisabhagyakaranam anyonyabhisambandhanimittatica sabhagatetyacarya~ 
Sanghabhadrah/ Tiis Vaibhasika conception of the universal resembles 
very closely the Jaina conception of it. Can we surmise that Jaina logicicans 
had before them the Vaibhasika conception of the universal when they 
were trying to formulate a theory of the universal that would best fit in 
with their theory of Non-absolutism ? 


The Sautrantikas criticise this Vaibhasika understanding of sabhagata 
(the universal ). They state that in the siitra sabhagat@ is not accepted as 
real (na dravyatah asti), It is merely conceptual (frajiapti-sat), Again, if this 
notion of the universal were treated asreal why not assttme distinct dharmas 
corresponding to thenotions of number, magnitude, etc. ? Moreover, sabhagata 
as itis described by the Vaibhasikas is not perceived. Nor could it be said 
that though it is imperceptible we will have to posit it because without 
it we cannot account for the cognition of similarity. The Sautrantikas ask 
the Vaibhasikas as to how that which itself is impercetible can act as the 
cause of the cognition of similarity. Furthermore, the Sautrantikas observe 
that in paddy, barley etc. there is no sabha@gata (the universal) according 
to the Vaibhasikas and yet they generate the cognition of similarity; 
similarly, even in the province of living beings the Sabhagata as a 


21. ekartharucihetur yah sattvanadm sa sabhagata / Abhidharmadipa, p. 89 

22, sattvanarn sadigyath nikayasabhaga ity asyah Sdstie sarhjiia / sa punar abhinnd bhinna 
ca] abhinna sarvasattvanath sattvasabhagata / pratisattvatn saivesu  bhavat / bhinna 
punas tesam eva sattvanarh dhatu...asaiksddibhcdena piatiniyata dhai masabhagata / punali 
skandhayatanadhatutah yadi sattvasabhagata diavyam avigistarh na syat, anyo’nyavise- 
sabhinnesu sattvesu ‘sattva sattva’ ity abhedena buddhir na sy@t prajfiapti§ ca / Abhidha- 
rmakosabhasya, ii. 41a. ; ; 

23. s& saivasattvavaitini piatisattvam anya’nya’py abhinnd ity ucyate sadisyat / na hi sa 
yatha vaiscsikanim eka nitya ceti / Sphutartha, ii. 41 
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drayyantara can be done away with. The Vaibhasikas have unscrupulously 


and blindly accepted the sa@manya of the Vaisesikas under the name of 
sabhagata,* + 


The Sautrantika-Yogacara school of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti 
criticises, severely and with all the force of logic at its command, the 
doctrine of the universal; and this criticism is sustained, consistent and 
mature. The school explains the cognition of similarity on the basis 
of the exclusion-of-the-opposite ( atad-vyauriti), The notable feature 
of this period is the emergence of the wonderful theory of Negation 
(Apoha) meaat to refute the rival theory of the samanya. 


Vijnanavada Idealism : Some scholars think that Vijfianavada idealism 
is based on some Aupanisadic statementes.** But it seems more probable 
that this idealism is the natural result of Buddha’s teaching. Subjectivi- 
stic tendency is there in Buddhism from the very start. The eternal substance 
and the pervasive universal were declared by Buddha himself to be unreal and 
mere subjective ideas. Only discrete elements (dharmas) were real. Thus the 
visible world apprehended by common people becomes quite subjective. 
But the Vaibhasikas, under the influence of the Vaisesika realism, obje- 
ctified even sudjective notions and increased the number of elements up 
to seventy five. They considered the past ( alilo’dhava), the future 
( anagato’dhva), the eternal Akaga, the eternal Nirvana and the 
universal ( sabha@gata ), etc.to be real. The Sautrantikas, being critical 
realists, took them to task for their deviation from the spirit of the 
Master’s words; they applied Occam’s razor and cut down the ‘inflated lists of 
categories. They declared that the past, the future, the eternal Akaga, 
the eternal Nivana etc. are mere subjective ideas, mere names. They also 
refused to accept the ctlfa—viprayukta samska@ras like production, ete. 
‘They were aware of the subjectivity of phenomena to a much greater 
extent than the Vaibhasikas.’°° They declared some of the dharmas 
accepted by Vaibhasikas to be zdeal and even those that were considered 
by them to be real were for them inferable only. Their theory of 
perception is, therefore, called the theory of representative perception. 
And this theory directly leads to the Viiniadnavada. “The Sautrantika 
by his theory of s@karajnanavada (representative perception ) paved 
the way for the emergence of the Vijaanavada idealism. The 
external object was pushed into the background by maintaining that 
what was directly perceived was the content of knowledge end not the 
object. “ The object being always inferred, the content alone became real 
24. VaibhasikadarSana, pp. 225-227 


25. “It is clear that originally Vijianavada is based on a number ef U 
History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, J, p. 180 
26. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 82 


panisadic passages...’ 
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to knowledge.’ The Vijianavadin goes a step further and maintains 
that the objects are mere ideal projections, ideas alone are real.”** 


On Perception: The conception of perception in the early Buddhism 
is very simple, The perception involves the participation of at least three 
things, viz. an object, an organ anda pure consciousness. The perceptual 
cognition originates depending upon its proper object and sense organ.7® 
The sense organ and the object being present there arises the perceptual 
cognition. This implies the rejection of the agent and ‘ grasping’ in its 
ordinary sense. It becomes quite clear from this that from the very 
beginning Buddhism has given up the anthropomorphic way of under. 
Standing the process of perceptual cognition. And all this is a nevessary 
consequence of its theory of momentariness. 


Perception means cognition of the present object. But in the philo- 
sophy of momentarism, the object does not endure till the time of the 
origination of its cognition. When there is object, there is no cognition 
of it and when there is cognition there is no object. Thus, in Buddhism 
perception becomes an impossibility. So, the Buddhists should give up 
either their doctrine of momentariness or any possibility of perception, 
They are conscious of this difficulty and they try to solve it. 


Theravadins partially abandon the theory of momentariness- ‘hey 
regard the Mind (cifta) as more variable than Matter (ruc), The former 
flowed. seventeen times faster than the latter. One matter-moment is 
equal to seventeen mind-moments.?"° Hence, it becomes possible for an 
object to endure till its cognition takes place. By assuming different 
standards of moment for matterand mind Theravadins solve the problem. 
Pubbaselia and Aparaselia repudiate Theravadin’s double standard of 
moment. Having accepted the law of universal momeutariness it is 
illogical and self-contradictory to propound that one thing perishes 


quickly and the other slowly. All moments, whether material or mental, 
should be equal.*° 


The Vaibhasikas stick to the doctrine of universal momentariness 
but posit a sahabhii-hetu to solve the problem. They are of the opinion 
that the object, the sense organ and the proper perceptual cognition all 
arise simultaneously. Temporal sequetce is not necessary for causal 


23. Dr. P. S. Jaini’s Inroduction to Abhidharmadipa, p. 82 

28. ‘cakkhurh ca paticca ripe ca upajjati cakkhuvififidnarh” ti attheva suttanto ti? dmanta / 
Kathavatthu, p. 374 

29. tani pana sattarasa cittakkhanani ripadhammanam ayu / Abhidhammatthasangaho, iv, 8 

30. idani khanikakatha nama hoti/ tattha yasma “sabbasankhatadhamma anicca, tasma 
ekacittakkhanika eva] samanaya hi aniccataya cko Jahurn bhijjati, cko cirenati, ko 
ettha niyamo?” ti yesath Jaddhi, scyyathapi pubbaseliyaparaseliyanarn / Kathavatthu- 
Atthakatha, xxii. 8 
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relation. Lamp is the cause of light but both of them are simultaneous, 
Mere invariable concomitance is sufficient 1o determine causal relation; 
and it is there between an object and its cognition. On this Vaibhasika 
view, the thing could be said to be perceived because it is present along 
with its cognition.?? 


The Vaibhasikas posit a special relation called sartpya (“‘ co-ordi- 
nation ’) between an object and its cognition to answer the question as 
to why the knowledge is determined by the object and not by the sense 
organ though both of them are simultaneous with the perceptual cognition. 

The Sautrantikas criticise the Vaibhasika concept of sahabhii-hetu 
and point out that lamp is not the cause of light; as a matter of fact 
they both are co-effects of something else.2” So, according to the 
Sautrantikas the perception of an object arises when the object has 
already been destroyed. Then how could it be called the perception 
of that object at all? To answer this question they use the concept of 
Sariipya already accepted by the Vaibhasikas. They hold that the object 
leaves its impression on the consciousness through the sense channels 
‘in the first moment and through this impression we perceive the object 
in the second moment. Though both the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas 
accept the concept of Sartpya, they make use of it differently; the 
former uses it only to explain why the cognition is determined by the 
object and not by the sense organ though both of them are simultaneous 
with the cognition, while the latter mainly use it to explain how the 
object that is already destroyed be cognised by perception. Hence, though 
the Vaibhasikas accept the concept of Saripya, they are not the upholders 
of the doctrine of indirect or representative perception, while the 
Sautrantikas are. According to the Sautrantikas, what is directly perceived 
in the cognition is the representation or the copy of un object and not 

the object itself; the object is perceived, rather inferred, through this copy. 


This theory of perception is logically and elaborately discussed in 
the Sautrantika-Yogacara school of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. The 
salient feature of this school is its consistent and logical exposition of 
the theory of perception according to which perception is devoid of all] 
thought (vikalpa) whatsoever. This, of course, isnot a new idea invented 
by the school. It goes back to the Pali canon. Out of the five skandhas, 
the Vijiana skandha corresponds to the perception of Dinnaga and Dharma- 
kirti. McGovern observes in connection with Vifanaskandha: ‘... it is 
associated with much which we should call sensation. ...’33 Th. 
Stcherbatsky emphatically says, ‘ Vijfiana and its synonyms ciifa, manak 
31. Sphutdartha, ii. 50-51 
32. Ibid, ii. 51 
33. A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy p- 90 
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represent pure sensation, the same as the kalpanapodha pratyaksa_ of 
Dinnaga...."?* Even Bhamatikara observes that Vyiana skandha is 
nothing but Nirvikalpa pratyaksa.3> Though all Buddhist schools assume 
all Vijiianas to be devoid of all element of ideation or thought they have 
not developed that idea. It is this school of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti 
that logically developes this idea and establishes, with all the force of 
logic, the theory of perception according to which perception is devoid of 
all thought whatsoever. 


On Inference: During the life-time of Buddha there were people who 
put emphasis on éarka (takki) and mimamsa (vimamsz), Buddha could not 
Temuin indifferent to them. There are instances in the Pali canon of his 
having entered into discussions with many Brahmins and ascetics.2° In 
his arguments with them he mainly employed apt illustrations. In 
other words, he took recourse to argumentation by analogy. His:reasoning 
was not based on universal concomiitance (wapii), 


Though Buddha did enter into discussions with others, he often 
warned the Bhikkhus against the intoxicating and maddening effect of 
“debate and discussion. He gave no importance to them. They were con 
sidered to be obstructions in the spiritual progress of man. At some 
places in the Pali canon /etu-vidyi and tarka were even positively 
viewed with contempt.?7 


But this attitude towards the science of debate underwent tremendous 
change in the Age of Abhidhamma and prakaranas. Buddhism had already 
developed into a systematic Holy Order; it felt the necessity to increase the 
number of its followers. The Buddhist could do this only through convincing 
others of the correctness of the principles of hisfaith. This is possible only 
through discussion and debate. So, the Buddhist developed a favourable 
attitude towards the science of debate. They regarded it as an integral 
portion of Abhidhamma and even included it in the list of subjects necessary 
for the Bodhisattvas to know.** ‘Too much emphasis on the science. 
of debate, however, might urge a person to set aside even scriptural tenets 
just to win the case. This would ultimately prove detrimental to the propag- 


34. Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 16 

35. vijfianaskandho’ham ity akaro rupadivisaya indriyajanyo va dandayamanah |  sarnjfiask- 
andhah savikalpapratyayalh, yatha Ditthal kundali gauro brahmano_ gacchatityevarhjatiya- 
kah {| Bhamati, II. 2, 14. ‘savikalpapratyayah’ ity anena vijfidnaskandho nirvikalpa iti 
bhedah skandhayor dhvanitah / Kalpataru thereon. . 

36. PotthapadaSutta and TevijjaSutta, DighaNikaya, I. MahanidanaSutta, DighaNikaya, IL. 
VerafijaSutta, AnguttaraNikaya, III, pp. 287~292 

37. Pre-Dianadga Buddhist Texts on Logic From Chinese Sources, II, p. 15 

38. Pt. D. Malavania’s Introdution to Dharmottarapradipa, p. ix. 
On Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreyanatha and Asanga, pp. 44-45 
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logical method from that of the non-Buddhist systems. So, Dintiaga 
successfully endevoured to establish an independent Buddhist logic in 
consonance with its metaphysical theories. Moreover, he realised that it 
is not sufficient to examine the views of other systems in order to 
establish a new doctrine. He felt the necessity of the examination of the 
means themselves that are employd to examine the views of others. With 
this end in view he composed different treatises on logic from the 
Buddhist standpoint. Thus at the hands of Dinnaga the science of debate 
is turned into the scieuce of pure logic. Before Dinuaga it seems there 
existed no such work. Hence Dr. Vidyabhiisana calls him the Father of 
Medieval Indian Logic. Following are the works of Dinnaga on logic: 
(i) Pramanasamuccaya, (ii) Pramanasamuccayavrtti, (iii) Hetucakrasamar- 
thana and (iv) Nydyadvara or Nyayamukha.*? Out of these, the first 
is his magnum opus, A generation after Dinnaga there emerged the 
eminent logician Dharmakirti. He wrote several works on logic. His 
chief work is the Vartika on Pramanasaniuccaya of Dinnaga. It surpasses 
the original work in many ways. Dharmakirti replaced Dinnaga in all 
spheres of philosophy. Hence, we can maintain that Dharmakirti gave a 
new shape to the Dinnaga’s tradition. His other works on logic are as 
follows: (i) Pramanaviniscaya, (ii) Nyayabindu, (iii) Hetubindu and (iv) 
Vadanyaya. He has also written a commentary on Svarthanumanapari- 
echeda of Pramanavartika.** 


On Testimony : The most outsanding trait of Buddha’s personality 
that emerges from his picture presented in the Pail canon is his 
rationality. He is radically against the claim of Authority in matters of 
teligious faith and practice. He puts sole emphasis on individual 
realisation and conviction. Every one should hold these two as the sole 
and sufficient norm of truth and validity. His advice to the Kalamas 
is note-worthy. It is as follows: ‘It is in the very nature of thing that 
doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely because they 
have been handed down for many generations and in many places; do 
not believe in anything becouse it is rumoured and spoken of by many; 
do not believe because the written statement of some old sage is 
produced; do not believe in what you have fancied, thinking that 
because it is extra-ordinary, it must have been implanted by a deva or a 
wonderful being. After observation and analysis, when it agrees with 
Treason and is conducive to the good and benefit one and all, then accept 
and live up to it.’ (Kalamasutta, AnguttaraNikaya). 

This emphasis on the primacy of ‘self-knowledge’ ( Attana 
janeyytitha) reaches its climax when he spenks to Ananda soon before 


43, His othe: work are: Alambanapariksi. AlambanapariksaV rtti and Trikalaparil.sa. 
44. His other work are : Sambandhapariksé and Santinantarasiddhi 
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his death. He says, ‘ Be ye lamps unto yourself (alla-dipa), Be ye reiuge 

to yourself (utta-sarana)...look for no other refuge (aaitiiasarana).4+® To 

set a good example he even disowns his own position as the leader or 

guide of Bhikkhus. 

This same spirit is echoed in the Bodhisattvabhtimi (a portion of 
Yogacaryabhiinnsastra of Maitreya and Asanga ) in the following words: 
“One must not rely upon any one’s opinion; nor say, such is the opinion 
of a sthavira (an elder), or of the Buddha, or of the sangha; one must 
110t abandon truth in itself; one must be autonomous. Obedience to a 
tradition, to an authority can have no value by itself. To attain know- 
ledge, instruction is necessary, but this instruction should be corroborated 
and assimilated by personal experience. ” 

Though Asanga and his predecessor Maitreya accept Agama as a 
pramana, they ask us not to accept it credulously and uncritically. 
They want us to rely ultimately on our own personal experience and reason. 
That is why Tucci observes that it is almost certain that Maitreya and 
Asanga do not see in it anything more than a variety of anumana, just 
as the Vaisesikas and Dinnaga do.*® Of course, they could not suppress 
the @gama as it is done later on by Dinnaga and his school. This 
tradition or attitude continues long after Maitreya and Asariga in 
Sthiramati, Vimuktisena and MHaribhadra. But it should be borne in 
mind that thisis not the true spirit of Buddhism. Tucci says, ‘Though 
certainly, this (pramanadvaya) was the general and more common view, 
the school of Maitreya, the jogdcaras, seem to have insisted on this 
theory (framanatraya) long after this master.’*? 

The school of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti recognises only two pramanas 
praltyksa and anumana; agama is declared to be only aforim of anumana 
and not an independent pramana, This recognition of mutually exclusive 
and completely exhaustive division of- the two pramanas is connected 
by Stcherbatsky with the mutually exclusive division of vzijfiana and 
saiyna recognised in the Pali canon.*® 

At the end we quote Santideva’s words that shed a flood of light 
on the Buddhist attitude towards Authority. Hesays, ‘pat sitecin, 
Maitreya, subhasitam sarvam tad buddhabhasitam,+® 

FROM THE AGAMAS TO AKALANKA 

Now let us take a rapid survey of the development of the Jaina 
tradition on the problems councerened from the Agrmas down to 
Akalankadeva. 

45, DighaNikaya, TI. p. 80’ 

46. On Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreyanatha and Asafea n 40 
47. Tid, p. 60 

48, Central Cenception of Buddhism, p. 16 

49, Siksisamuccaya, p. 12 
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Problem of Permanence and Change: In the @gamas we do not come 
across a general definition of reality (sat or vastu), But from the 
recorded dialogues between Jord Mahavira and Gautama there emerges a 
conception of reality. In connection with Jiva and Pudgala lord 
Mahavira states that they are both permanent and changing, permanent 
from the point of view of substance ( davvatthayae) and changing from 
the point of view of modes (bhavatthayac).*° Again, from some of the 
passages of the Bhagavatistitra we can deduce that Lord Mahavira 
regarded the substance to be identical with as well as different from its 
modes.°? Hence one and the same thing could be said to be both eternal and 
non-eternal, Moreover, at one place in the Bhagavatisitra, while 
proyiug the impermanence of Pudgala from the point of view of modes, 
it is said that Pudgala undergoes varied transformations with regard to 
éoleus ( anegavannam,,.parinamam parinamati ).°* Thus, though in the’ 
Agaias there is a clear mention of all the elements of the doctrine of 
Parinama, viz. Dravya—the permanent or abiding element, Parinama—the 
process of transformation, Panaya—the state of Drazya, and the relation of 
identity-cum-difference between Dravya and its paryayas, they are not 
elaborately explained and put together to form a systematic whole. 


The Tattvarthastitra shows a more advanced philosophical develop- 
ment, It clearly defines each and every element of. the doctrine of 
parinama, Dravpa is defined as an entity possessing Guna and Paryaya,53 
Here the influence of the Vaisesika system is obvious as the 
Tattvarthasttra, like the latter, defines Dravya as consisting..of Guna, of 
eourse, i addition to the orthodox Paryaya, The explanation: of Parpaya 
given in the Svopaijfiabhasya is interesting. Paryaya,means either another 
state of athing (64ava) or another name (ama) applied to a -thing.®*_ 
That is, Paryayas are either the different states of a thing or the different 
names applied to one and the same thing. Does Umasvati want to 
suggest by this that even the different names applied to one thing are to be 
called its fParyayas on the ground that though they refer to one thing 
they exactly denote the different conditions of this thing? That is, we 


50. ‘jiva narn bhante kirn sasaya asasaya ?"" ‘“‘Goyama jiva siya sasaya siya asasaya ] Goyama 
davwvatthayae sasaya bhavatthayae asasaya / BhagavatiSttra, VII. 2. 273 
“paramanupoggale nath bhante kith sdsae assae ?” «Goyama siya sasae siya asasae/” 
“se kenatthena ?” “Goyama davvatthayae sdsae vannapajjavehitn java phasapajjavehirh 
asasae |”? Ibid, XIV. 4, 512 

51. “dya ne ajjo samaie aya ne ajjo simaiyassa atthe /” Ibid, I. 9. 77. 

“aya bhante nane annane?” “Goyamasiya nanesiyaannane; nine puna niyamarh aya/” 
Ibid, XII.10.468 
‘*je aya se vinnaya, je vinnaya se aya | jena vijanai se aya |” AcarangaSttra, J.5.5. 

52. BhagavatiSttra, XIV.4.510 : 

53. gunaparyayavad dravyam / Tattvarthasttra, V. 37 

§4. bhavantrarh sarhjiiantarary ca paryayah | TattvarthaBhasya, V. 37 
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may Say that at least as many are the conditions of a thing as are the 
names applied to it. Or, in other words, if might be said that a particu- 

lar name always has corresponding to itself a partitcular condition of a 

thing. No two different words can denote the same condition of a thing. 

But the converse of it may not be true. That is, it is impossible to 

have as many words for a thing as are the modes or /aryayas helonging 

to it. The definiton of quality given by Umasvati has a striking similarity 
with the one given by the Vaisesikas. His definition is as follows: 

Those, which have substance as their substratum and which are not 

themselves the substratum of other attributes are qualities.°” Now let 

us see the definition of Parinama, Umasvati defines parinama as being 
the nature, the ‘thatness’ of each substance and its qualities.°° In fine, 
it is the nature of the Dravyas and Gunas to transform. Umiasvati has 
taken a further step in the development of the Jaina doctrine of Parinama 
by defining reality as such under the term sa?. For him, reality is 
of the nature of origination, decay and persistence.*‘ Here, we find 
the nature of reality, which in the aphorism — ladbhavah parinamah —is 
stated to be Parinama, analysed into three aspects of origination, decay 
and persistence. In short, we are given an analysis of Parinama and its 
identification with reality (Sa!) as such. At one place Umasvati states 
that a thing is to be called eternal in so far as it never gives up what 
constitutes its very being or nature. Now the nature of reality, as already 
stated, is to originate, to decay and to persist. Thus to be eternal is 
to originate, to decay and to persist.°* This is the source of the doctrine of 
parinammtyala. 

Ac. Kundakunda5® may be called a brilliant partnamavad? philosopher. 

His derivation of the word Drava, as one that flows and reaches 

55. dravyasraya nirguna gunah / Tattvarthastitra, V. 41 

56. tadbhavah parinamah / Ibid, V. 42. dharmadinam yathoktanam ca gunanam svabhavah 
svatattvam parindmah / Bhasya thereon. 

57. utpdadavyayadhrauvyayuktam sat / Tattvarthasutra, V. 30 

58, tadbhavavyayam nityam/ Ibid, V. 31 yat sato bhavan na vyeti na vyesyati tan nityam 
iti} Bhasya thereon. 

59. The Tattvartha-sttra of Umasvatiis a work which is regarded as authentic both 
by the Svetambaras and the Digambaras, while the important works of the 
Digambaracirya Kundakunda viz., Pravacanasara, Paficastikdya, Samayasdra and 
Niyamasara, are the prime authority of the Digambaras, The dates of these two Acaryas 
cannot be fixed with certainty. According to Digambara tradition and scholars like Dr. 
Upadhye ( Pravacanasara, Introduction, p. xxii.) and Winternitz (History of Indian 
Literature, Vol II, p. 476), Kundakunda lived in the first cent. A.D. and was anterior 
to Umasvati whose date is stated to be about the 31d or the 4th cent. AD (History 
of Indian Literature, Winternitz, Vol. II, p. 578 and Pt. Sukhalalji’s Introduction to 
the Tattvartha | (Gujarati), p. 11.) On the other hand, certain scholars (Muni Kalyana- 


vijaya-Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira, (Hindi) p. 302.) assign a later date to Kundakunda 
viz., beginning of the 5th cent A.D, i.e, after Umasvati, 
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ee : gusatht Blok 
out to all its parpayas, is noteworthy;*° it beautifully exp Ramen Leeks 


operation of Parinama. The definition of dravya in ee 
it clear that there cannot be any dravya apart from guia an pier 
It is also stated in the Bhasya on I. 5 raat auch a a 
seveted from glna aud fparyaya can only be ‘imagined lagna 
abstraction in thought;°? but this does mot clarify the poin 
whether guna and paryaya can exist apart from aye, eenpnent 
clarifies this point and explains the mutual relationship bebweex ravya, 
guna and paryaya, He observes, ‘There is nothing as adenty nor as 
modification in the absence of a substance. There is neither pubetance 
without mode nor mode without substance. The one canuot be without 
the other”°2 Thus he establishes the objective identity between drauya, 
guna and paryaya, However, in philosophical analysis, the concepts of 
dravya, guna and paryaya are to be grasped as distinct and separate 
from one another. This raises the problem of identity and difference. 
Kundakunda renders a definite service to Indian philosophy by clearly 
enunciating the types of differences—one which is made by thought 
and the other which is objective. For the former he uses the term 
‘anyatva’ and for the latter, ‘prthaktva.” °3 And there obtains the relation 
of difference between draya, guna and paryaya only in the sense of 
‘anyatva” Thus with the help of the distinction between ‘anyatva’ and 
‘prthakiva? Kundakunda avoids the confusion which is likely to occur 
in the discussion of ‘bhedabheda.’ Moreover, Kundakunda analyses the 
concept of Parinama into its two compoduents, viz. ‘change’ involving 


60. daviyadi gacchadi taim taimn sabbhavapajjayaim jam / 
daviarh tarh bhannante...// Paficdstikdya, 9, 

61, dravyajiva iti gunaparyadyaviyuktah prajfiasthapito’nadiparinamikabhavayukto jiva ucyate/ 
Tattvarthabhasya, I. 5. 


62, natthi guno tti va koi pajjdo tttha va vind davvarn / Pravacanasara, II, 18 


pajjayavijudarh davvarh davvavijutta ya pajjava natthi / 
donhath anannabhiidamh bhavarh samana partivimti // Paficastikayasara, 12 
63. pavibhattapayesattarh pudhattamidi sdsanath Virassa / 


annattam atabbhavo..........sscseee. |] Pravacanasara, II. 14 


Jam davvarh tanna guno jo vi guno so na taccamatthado / 
eso hi atabbhavo neva abhavo tti niddittho // Ibid, II, 16 
vavadesa sarhthana sarhkha visaya ya honti te bahuga | 

te tesim anannatte annatte cavi vijjhante // Paticastikdya, 52 
vannarasagandhaphasa parama@nupartivida visesa hi | 

davvado ya ananna annattapagasaga honti // 

dathsanananani taha jivanivaddhani nannabhudani / 


vavadesado pudhattary kuvvan i hi no sabhavado // Ibid, 57~58 
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ufpada and vyaya and ‘permanence’ involving dhrauwya by relating wlpada 


and wyaya to paryaya and dhrauzya to dravya .°* 


It is noteworthy that in the older Agamas we do not come across 
the mention of ‘guna’ meaning quality but a late passage in the Uttarad- 
hyayanasttra, Umasvati and Kundakunda have recognised gna as a 
distinct category in addition to’ drayya and paryaya, Hence, the problem 
of the distinction between gua and paryaya; the contribution of 
Siddhasena Divakara to the doctrine of farinama is his logical establish- 
ment, on the basis of the Agamas, of the non—distinction between paryaya 
and guna. For him, guna is not a distinct category apart from paryaya 
but is identical with it.®5> Again, the distinction of paryya into 
arthaparyaya and vwyaijanaparyaya is to be found for the first time 
in his Sanmatitarka. He uses the term 2pdiijanaparyaya to signify 
those paryayas of a thing which are observable by us and 
which therefore become the basis for our calling this thing by a name; 
arthaparyayas, on the other hand, are those farya@yas of a thing which 
are no doubt present there but are too subtle to be observed by us 


(and which therefore do not become the basis of our calling this thing 
by a name ).°° 


As against the Bhasya explation of ‘tadbhava’ as simply ‘satobhava’ 
Pijyapada explains it as ‘pratyabhyiahetuta’ —the cause of the recognition 
‘this is that’. We see here a distinct progress in philosophical thought. 
In the Bhasya the principle of identity is explained, merely grammati- 
cally and objectively, as ‘non-deviation from the state of being Sat or 
real,’ Pijyapada, on the other hand, explains it subjectively or rather 
epistemologically on the basis of the fact of recognition and thus: identity 
is that trait in a thing which is responsible for the recognition of 
this thing as identical with something that we had formerly known. 
This would be impossible if there were a total destruction of the thing 
formerly experienced or if the thing now being experienced were an 
altogether tiew phenomenon. Thus that which retains the trait in quest- 


64, bhavassa natthi na@so natthi abhavassa ceva uppado / 

gunapajjayesu bhava uppadavae pakuvvanti {/ Ibid, 15 

uppattiva vindso davvassa ya natthi atthi sabbhavo / 

vigamuppadadhuyattam karenti tasseva pajjaya // Ibid, 11 

padubbhavadi ya anno pajjio pajjao vayadi anno / 

davvassa tath pi davvarh neva panattharh na uppannam // Pravacanasara, IT. 11 
65. Sanmati Prakarana, III. 9-14 
66, Ibid, 1, 31-34 
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ion, negatively, does not give up this trait is mya or eternal.°7 
Akalanka in his Rajavartika essentially follows Piijyapada in his expla- 
nation of ‘éadbhava, but makes more explicit and clear what was sugg- 
ested in ‘tat tu Kathaicidveditavyam’ (by Ptijyapada). Thus Akalanka atte- 
mpts to explain the contradiction that may be alleged against the three 
aspects of reality viz. utpada, vyaya and dhrauvya, by bringing into service 
the doctrine of relative standpoints i.e. of Dravyarthikanaya and Paryaya- 
rihikanaya,°S Pijyapada explains the three terms wipada, vyaya and 
dhrausya: utpada or origination is the attainment of another state, due to 
internal and external causes—by a sentient or a non-sentient substance, 
without abandoning its essential nature. For example, the attainment of 
another state viz. that of a jar, by clay, is the former's wfpada, Vyaya 
or decay is the abandonment of a previous state; for example, 
the abandonment by clay of the form of pinda on the origiration 
of another form viz. that of a jar. On account of the beginningless 
Parinama being the nature of reality, there isanelement in it which 
persists because it is neither produced nor does it become extinct. This 
is the persistence or dfrauvya aspect of reality: for example, the persiste- 
nee of clay in its various states, such as those of finda, jar etc.°® 
Akalanka has nothing more to add by way of explanation of these 
terms. He discusses another question, namely, that of the identity or 
difference between dravya on the one hand and wipada, vyaya and dhrauvya on 
the other.*° Pujyapada recognises guna as a distinct category and points 


67, kas tadbhavah ? pratyabhijfiahctuta / tad cvedam iti smaranam pratyabhijiianam / tad 
akasman na bhavatiti yo yas tasya hetul sa tadbhavah / bhavanam bhavah / tasya bhavah 
tadbhavah { yenatmana prag drstarn vastu tenaivatmanad punar api bhavat tad evedam 
iti pratyabhijfidyate / yady atyantanirodho’abhinavapradurbhavamatram eva va syat 
tatah smarananupapattih / tadadhino lokasarnvyavaharo virudhyate J tatas tadbhave- 
navyayam tadbhavavyayam nityam iti nisciyate / tat tu kathasicid veditavyam | 
sarvatha nityatve anyathabhavabhavat sarhsdratadvinivrttikaranaprakriyavirodhah syat / 
Sarvarthasiddhi, p, 302, 

68. virodha iti cet; dharmantarasrayanat /2/ syan matam—viyad eva na vyeti, utpadya- 
manam eva notpadyata iti virodhah, tato na, yuktam iti; tan na; kimh karanam? 
dharmantarasrayanat / yadi yena rtpena vyayodayakalpana tenaiva riipena nityata 
pratijfidyeta syad virodhah; janakatvapeksayaiva pitaputravyapadesavat, na tu dharman- 
tarasamsrayat | Tattvarthavartika, p, 497 

69, cetanacetanasya va dravyasya svaih jatim ajahatah ubhayanimittavasad bhavantaravaptir 
utpadanam utpadah mrtpindasya ghataparyayavat / tatha purvabhavavigamanath 
vyayah / yatha ghatotpattau pindakrteh / anadi-parinamikasvabhavena vyayodayabhavad 
dhruvati sthiribhavatiti dhruvah / dhruvasya bhavah karma va dhrauvyam / yatha 
mrtpindaghatadyavasthisu mrdadyanvayah / Sarva:thasiddhi, p. 300 

70. Tattvarthavartika, p. 496 
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out its difference from faryaya.*! Akalanka maintains Bark, tlie views 
viz. one upholding the non-distinclion between guia and pardya as 
well as that upholding distinction between the two.” 


One thing to be noted here is that the Svopajnhabhasya of the T'attvartha- 
sutra seems to interpret the term nlya or dhrauvya in the sense that 
the farinémic nature of things is vitya or dhruva (eternal). But the commen- 
tators seem to take it in the sense that it refers to some permanent 
aspect of things, Nevertheless, by adding ‘hathaficit’ to ‘nitya’ they seem 
to make their explanation practically identical with that of the Bhasya. 


Kundakunda actually applied this doctrine of parinama to (iva, 
Pudgala and Kala, But Pijyapada, Akalanka and the later Jaina logi- 
cians attempt to apply it even to Dharma, Adharma and Akasat?, Of 
course, the /arinamas of these dravyas had to he shown not directly 
but through those of Jiva and Pudgala, This difficulty is due to the 
peculiar nature of Dharma, Adharma and Akasa which are indivisible 
wholes, without ay movement and pervade the whole universe. 


The remarkable feature of the period commencing with Ptjyapada 
is the defence of the doctrine of farintma on various grounds and the 
attempt to answer the objections of the rival schools of thought. 


Problem of the Universal : In the Agamas, dravya and panaya have 
also the meaning of the universal (class) and the corresponding indivi- 
duals respectively.** Again, the statement of the Sthanangastitra viz. 
‘there is one soul’’?° might be said to imply the universal sou), Even 
the Anuyogadvarastitra seems to accept the wniversal under the term 
avisesa7®, But do we find anything in the Agamas that may give us a 
glimpse into its nature? There are some passages from which we can 
deduce the nature of the universal. Here is one such passage: 


71. ke gunah ke paryayah ? anvayino guna vyatirekinah paryayah /...etad uktarn bhavati, 
dravyam dravyantarad yena visisyate sa gunah / tena hi tad dravyarh vidhiyate / asati 
tasmin dravyasankaraprasangah syat { tad yatha jivah pudgaladibhyo jaianadibhis gunair 
visisyate, pudgaladayas ca rUpadibhih / tataS cavisese sankarah syat / tatah samanyape- 
ksaya anvayino jmanadayo jivasya gunah pudgaladinam ca rtipadayah / tesam vikaca 
visesatmana bhidyamana paryayah / ghatajiianarn patajiidanam krodho mano gandho 
varnas tivro manda ity cvamadayah / Sarvarthasiddhi, pp, 309~310 

72, Tattvarthavartika, pp, 500-501 

73, Sarvarthasiddhi, p, 273 

74, * jivapajjava nam bhante kit sankhejja asankhejja ananta ?*’ 

« Goyama no sankhejja no asankhejja ananta | ” 
“se kenatthenam bhante evar vuccai ?” 
© Goyama asankhijja neraiya, asankhijja asurakumara, asankhijja nagakumara...... _ 
Bhagavatisttia, XXV. 5. 746 
75, ege aya...) Sthanangastitra, 1, 


76. avisesie davve visesie jivadavve ajivadavve ya / Anuyogadvarastitra, 123 
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‘O Goyama! one infernal being is similar to (or identical with) 
another from the standpoint of substance (davvatthayac),.,....77 


In the passage infernal beings are said to be similar or identical 
from the point of view of substance, that is, they all are jivas. Thus 
the similarity or identity between them is explained through similar 
characteristics without positing some selfsame entity Tunning through 
all of them. One infernal being is similar to (or identleal with) another 
not because both of them have one Universal Soul or one entity called 
jivaiva inhering in both of them but because both of them are jzvas, 
that is, they possess the defining characteristics of a jiva class. But 
all this is not clearly stated; it is merely implied. As a matter of fact, 
in the Agamas we do not find a clear-cut mention of the universal or 
the discussion on its nature. From the classification and sub-classifica- 
tion of substances we gauge that something like the universal is suggested 
here and from the discussions on the number of the individuals of a 
particular class we may deduce the nature of the universal. 


Umiasvati does not give more information regarding the universal 
than what is given in the Agamas. He, while explaining the sangraha naya, 
says that all things could be said to be one or identical because 
existence is common to them all**. : 


Kundakunda is somewhat more explicit on the nature of the Univer- 

sal Existence (safia), According to him it is there in all things, it is 

_ all-pervading, it pertains to innumerable individuals, it is characterized 

by origination, decay and persistence and it is one‘®. Moreover, it is 

suggested by the adjective sapratipaksa that Existence (salla) is the highest 

universal while there are other universals also like cowness, potness etc. 

that are lower. At one place in the Pravacanasara he identifies this 

universal Existence with the’ dravya. He observes that if it were different 

from dravya, the latter would become wnreal®®. ‘Thus Kundakunda 
enlightens us a little more on the nature of the universal. 


We find in Piijyapada some further clarity on the point. Study the 
remarks of Piijyapada on Sangraha naya : “ The synthetic standpoint is 
that which comprehends several different individuals under one common 
head through their belonging to the same class. Take for instance exis- 
tence (sai), substance (dravya), jar (ghata) etc. When we speak of 
existence, all individuals, characterized ‘by the feature existence and 
77, * Goyama neraie neraiyassa davvatthayae tulle...”? Bhagavatisttra, XXV. 5. 746 
78, sarvam ckarn sadavisesat ] Tattvarthabhasya, I. 35 
79, satta savvapayattha savissariva anantapajjaya | 

bhanguppadadhuvatta sapadivakkha havadi ckka // Pajicdstikaya, 8 
80. na havadi jadi saddavvarn asaddhuvam havadi tath kaharh davvarh / 
havadi puno annarh va tamha davvarh sayatn satta /{ Pravacanasara, II. 13 
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inferred from the sign connecting the word ‘existence’ with the idea of 
existence, are grouped together, o1 the basis of the feature existence, in 
one class without distinction. Even if the word “dravya°’ be mentioned, 
the soul, the non-soul etc. aid their sub-divisions are grotped together 
under it as all these fulfil the definition of substance, viz. that which 
attains its modes. Similarly, even if the word ‘jar’ be mentioned, it 
includes all jars which are inferred from the sign (prthubudhnodarddi) 
which accompanies the idea of jar or the word ‘jar’. In the same manner, 
other things also are the subject matters of the synthetic point of 
view.”*?! 


Here it becontes very clear that the ground on which we group the 
different individuals under one head is not an independent entity numeri- 
cally identical in all those individuals, but the common characteristics 
that form the definition of the whole class. But the question as to 
whether or not these common characteristics themselves are tiumerically 
identical in the individuals is neither raised nor answered. 


Ac. Samantabhadra observes that our cognition of identity as well 
asour cognition of difference characterizing things have their real respective 
objects. We cognise all things as identical because the tniversal existence is 
common to them all. We cognise all things as different either because 
they are made up of different substances or because they possess diffe- 
rent modes etc. Thus, to account for our cognition of identity in things, 
Samantabhadra, posits an objectively real universal.°? But he observes 
silence on the question of the actual nature of the universal. Whether 
the universal is an independent category over and above substance, 
quality and mode; whether it is merely a special type of (i, e. common) 
qualities and modes; if common qualities and modes themselves are 
viewed as the universal, what is the meaning of the word ‘common’? 
Does it suggest numerical identity ? All these questions are not before 
him. Of course, from the general trend of Jaina philosophy whose 
representative he is, we may get at his conception of the mature of the 
universal but he himself says nothing about it. 


81. svajatyavirodhenaikadhyam updniya paryayanakrantabhedanavisesena samastagrahanat 
sangrahah / sat, dravyarh, ghata ityadi ] sad ity ukte sad iti vagvijiananupravrttilinga- 
numitasattadharabhiiianam aviscsena sarvesarh sangrahah ] dravyam ity ukte’pi dravati 
gacchati taths tan paryayan ity upalaksitandm jivajivatadbhedaprabhedanath sangrahah 
tatha ghata ity ukte’pi ghatabuddhyabhidhananugamalinganumitasakalarthasangrahah / 
Sarvarthasiddhi, pp. 141-142 , 

82 


ry 


[nanu caikatvapratyayat prthaktvapratyayacca katham ckatvamh prthaktvam ca jivadinam 
upapannam tasya nirvisayatvad ity arekayarh tasya sa 
Svaminah prahuh—j 

satsamanyat tu sarviakyath prthag dravyadibhedatah | 
The bracketed portion indicates Astasahasri, 


. int di . 
visayatvam ddarsayitumanasah 


Aptamimarhsa, 34 
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Let us‘now come to Jinabhadra. He observes that whatever causes the 
cognition of identity is the universal and whatever causes the cognition of 
difference is the particular. The Nyaya-Vaigesika logicians accept both 
the universal and the particular as real; thus they give equal importance 
to the point of view of substance and the point of view of modes. So,’ 
‘Jinabhadra raises the question as to why they should be considered to 
be possessed of wrong attitude. In answer he says that they take them 
to be absolutely independent of one another, as if the two have no 
connection whatsoever with one another. Jinabhadra qnotes Siddhasena 
Divakara in support of his view. He then clarifies what he means by 
all this. The Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians consider one universal and another 
included in it to be absolutely different from each other and again they 
regard both of them as absolutely different from the individual in which 
they inhere. Jinabhadra first points out that the universal is not different 
from the particular. This is so, he says, because even the particular, like 
the universal, causes the cognition of identity. Again, even the universal 
is particular because one universal differentiates itself from another 
universal and thus generates the coguition of difference among the two. 


In this manner, the universal is the particular and vice versa and hence 
both are non-different.®* 


Then, he proceeds to show the non-difference of the tniversal and 
the individual in which the former inheres. He asks the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
loglecians as to whether through having the relation of inherence with 
the universal Existence (sata), it is an existent substance that becomes 
existent (real) or a non-existent substance that becomes existent (real). 
The non-existent, like the sky-lotus, could not become existent. And 
that which is already existent needs nothing to make it existent (real).°* 
Again, if it were argued that the universal is posited over and above the 
individuals (i.e. individual substances, qualities and actions) in order to acco- 
unt for the cognition of identity with regard to the latter, Jinabhadra asks 
as to why then the Nyaya-Vaisesika logiciais do not posit something over 
and above the universals since we have the cognition of identity with 
regard to them also. Just as universals are regarded as capable of 
causing the cognition of identity with regard to themselves, the 
substances, qualities and actions too should be regarded as capable 
of causing the cognition of identity with regard to themselves, There 
is no need of posting an independent category called the universal 
over and above the individual substances, qualities and actions. ®* 

At last he states the Jaina position. According to it the universal 
is nothing but the similar characteristics of different individuals.®® 


83, Visesvasyakabhasya, 2685-2693, 
84, Ibid, 2694 
85, Ibid, 2697 
86, Ibid, 269§ 
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This means that the universal according to Jinabhadra?@e"hahieHeally 
different in each individual. The characteristics of one thing could not 
be regareded as numerically identical with those of another. The actual 
word ‘similar’ used by him implies all this. But he has not raised 
the question as to what causes the cognition of similarity in the case 
of qualities. The substances are cognised as similar due to their having 
Similar qualities. But what is there in these qualities that canses the 
cognition of identity with regard to them? To the best of my knowledge, 
it -is Prabhaicandra who for the first time gives an answer to this 
question. ®? 

In Akalanka and Prabhdcandra one finds an elaborate disctssion 
on the nature of the universal from the Jaina view-point. 


On Perception, The Bhagavatisiitra entimerates the traditionally 
accepted five types Of jfi@nas, Out of these five, abhinibodhika is divided into 
six species—five due to five senses and one due to mind.®® Abhinibodhika 
jnanas due to five senses are equivalent to sense perception while the 
abhinibodhika jiana due to mind includes in its fold all the jnanas (of 
course except the jfianas acquired through Testimony or Srufa) that are 
ordinarily known as paroksa. In the Sthandngastitra the five types of jianas 
beginning with abhinibodhika are divided into two— pratyaksa and 
paroksa—and abhinibodhika jis brought under the head of /paroksa. 
This is so because the Agamas consider only those cognitions to be 
pralyaksa for which the self has not to depend on anythings else, while 
cognitions normally called fratyaksa are actually faroksa in the sense 
that the self acquires them through the media of sense organs. One 
thing to be noted here is that this @bhinibodhika jitana is recognised to be 
either Sruia-nihsrta (backed by learning) or asruta-nihsrta (not backed by 
learning )*®®. But this division does not seem to represent the old 
tradition and it might be inspired by the division of sense perception 
into mirvikalpaka and savikalpaka that was introduced by the other 
schools of thought. The Nandisiitra enumerates five jitanas abhinibodhika 
etc, and classifies them either under the head of pratyksa or under the 
head of faroksa. Abhinibodhika jitanas due to five senses, and avadhi, 
manhparyaya and kevala are classed as pratyaksa, of course the former five 
are called indriya-pratyalsa and the latter three are called no-indrya-pratpakga. 
On the other hand, @bhinibodhika due to mind along with Srutajniana, 
is here put under the head of faroksa. Each one of all the six 
abhinibodhika jhanas (the five due to five senses and the one due to mind) 
is said to have four stages viz. avagrah etc.®° Anuyogadvarasttra too, like 


87, Vide chapter on ‘Problem of Universals’ 
88, Bhagavatisutra 88, 2, 317. ; 
89," Sthanangasttra, 71 

90, Nandistitra, 35 
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Nandisitra, recognises two types of pratyaksa—indriya and no-indriya— and 
the former is said to be of five kinds viz. Srotrendriyapratyaksa etc.®! 
As for Jinabhadra, he treats the knowledge born of five sense organs as 
pratyaksa —though of the samwyavaharika type,9? Vacaka . Umasvati, 
however, staunchly follows the old @gamic tradition and regards such 
knowledge as paroksa,95 It is noteworthy that taking the advantage of 
agamic view-point, Jinabhadra points out that sense-perception closely 
resembles inference in so far as like the latter it too involves memory 
of the relation of the previously experienced things.®* It is in Siddhasena 
Divakara that we for the first time find a systematic and logical 
treatment of the topic. He defines pratyaksa as aparoksa;®®> moreover, 
he devides even pratyaksa into svartha and parartha,9® 
Now we come to the concept of the four stages of indriya pratyaksa, 
as we find it treated from the time of Agamas down to that of 
Akalankadeva. In the Nandistitra we do not actually find the definition 
of avagraha, Only its synonyms and an illustration to explain it are 
given.°? It seems to quote Avasyakaniryukti where it is said ‘atthanam 
uggahanam.® What is important is the fact that it considers avagraha as 
instantaneous.299 Moreover, @vagraha is said to be of two types — 
vyaijanavagraha and arthavagraha, In this connection it is pointed out that 
waiijanavagraha is not possible in the case of visual sense organ.!°° It 
is to be noted here that the possibility of wWafjanavagraha is not granted by 
the Jaina tradition in the case of mind also. Umasvati gives synonyms of 
avagraha and states that it is an indeterminate cognition.!°? Piijyapada 
defines it as ‘the first cognition after the instant of the contact of the object 
with the sense organ,’ 1°? and further says, ‘on the contact of the object and 
the sense organ there occurs darsana and the cognition of the object 
thereafter is avagraha, for instance, the cognition ‘this is white 
cere 
$1, Anuyogadvarasttra, 144 
92, Visesdvasyakabhasya, 95 
93, Tattvarthasttra, I, 11, and Bhasya thereon 
94, honti parokkhdimh maisuydim jivassa paranimittao | 
puvvovaladdhasambandhasaranao va’ numanamh va /|/ ViSesavasyakabhasya, 94 
95, Nyayavatarasttram, 4 
96, pratyaksendnumanena prasiddharthaprakasanat / 
Parasya tadupayatvat pararthatvath dvayor api // Ibid, 11 
97. Nandistra, 30 and 35 
98. Ibid, 36 
89. Ibid, 36 


100. Ibid, 27 


101 ‘ 
* tatravyaktath yathdwam indriyair visayanam dlocanavadharanam avagrahah / avagraho 


102, graho grahanam dlocanam avadharanam ity anarthantaram / Tattvarthabhasya, I.15 
Visayavisayisannipatasamanantaram adyam grahanam avagrahah / Sarvarthasiddhi, p. 11]. 
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colour’ by the organ of sight is avagraha,*°? What is w6PAH? SP USte is 
the fact that he regards gpaiijandvagraha as indeterminate and arthivagraha 
as determinate.?°! Jinabhadra discusses some crtcial points regarding 
avagraha, Regarding the statement of the Nandisfitra that @tegraha is 
instantaneous, Jinabhadra observes that it is only the erthivagraha that is 
instantaneous, and that wyaiijanivagraha involves a lengthy process; at 
jast he expressly says that the statement of the Nandi has reference 
only to, arthavagraha,'°5 Jinabhadra seems to refute the view of 
Piijyapida who holds that artha@vagraha is determinate. Me is not prepared 
to allow the slightest determinateness in avagraha, because he thinks 
that even a sJight determinateness is enough to put it into the category 
of apaya,+°® In the Nandisfitra there occurs a statement to the effect 
that in the lasL moment of the wpaitjaniivagraha there emerges a cognition 
such as ‘this is sound’, though the exact nature of the sound is not 
cognised there. This is called avagraha, Jinabhadra interprets this 
statement as recording only the occurrence of the cognition and nol its 
specific content.!°* Jinabhadra quotes the view of some thinkers who 
held that the qagraha of a newbron child cognises only the general 
features while that of a person sufficiently familiar with the objects 
cognises the particular characteristics even in one single instant. But 
he refutes the view on the ground that it will entail the postulation of 
an indefinite number of avagrahas each varying according to the richness 
of the knowledge of the cogniser. The richer the knowledge of a person 
the more will bethenumber of particular characteristics cognised in his 
avagraha, But this is certainly a fantastic position. Jinabhadra further 
quotes an opinion which regarded aritha@vargaha as arising in the wake 
of Glocana which cognises the general features (samanya) (this alocana being 
identified with wyaiijanavagraha) and as cognising its object as excluded 
from everything else. He criticises the theory on the grounds already 
given and says that this alocana cannot be identified with wyaiijanavagraha 
inasmuch as the latter has nothing whatsoever for its object while the 
former has ‘general feature’ for its object. It (alocana) can, therefore, 
be nothing but a type of arthavagraha under a distinct nomenclature. °° 
Akalanka refutes this view of Jinabhadra in his Rajavartika.?°° 
103. visayavisayisannipate sati darganarn bhavati / tadanantaram arthagrahanam avagrahah / 
yatha caksusa suklarn ripam iti grahanam avagrahah | Ibid, p. 111- 
104, arthavagrahavyafijanavagrahayor vyaktavyaktakrto viSesah / Ibid, 117, 
105. Visesivasyakabhasya, 333-334: 
106. Ibid, 255-256 - 


107. Ibid, 253 
108. Ibid, 273-277 


Seealso Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 38. 
109. kascid aha — yad uktath bhavata visayavisayisannipate darganarn bhavati, tadanantaram 


avagraha iti; tad ayuktam availaksanyat / na hyavagrahad vilaksanari rs iti 
y a san nam darsana st 
atrocyate — na; vailaksanyat / Tattvarthavartika, p- 6, _ mee 
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This raises another problem. It is as follows. Jainism regards darsana 


and jana as two independent faculties of the self. What is the difference 
between the nature of the two? In the Bhagavatisiirta it is said that. 
upayoga (consciousness) is the defining characteristic of the self. This upayoga «. 
can be sakara (determinate) as well as wr-akari (indeterminate), The 
former is called jfana and the latter darsana,41° Jt is but natural that 
the former takes place after the latter has taken place. Now if darkarid 
were to precede Afaltjiana which includes vyafijanavagraha and arthauagrahé, | 
darSana should take place even before waijanavagraha, But this is absutd. 
How can we have darsana of an object even before our senses aré 
stimulated by the object? The following four are some of the solutions’ 
that have been offered, in the course of historical development, by way 2 
ef solving the problem. (i) Darsana is some kind of cognition’ that 
intervenes between eehjanavagraha and arthavagraha, Vyaijandvagrahe “means 
mere sense-object contact or setise-stimtlation. DarSana that ‘arises’ in its ’ 
wake means an indeterminate cognition of an exfernal object, ‘ 
indeterminate in the sense that here merely the bare existence of fhe ” 
object is ‘cognised. That is, at this stage one becomes: coiiscious ‘ 
merely of the fact that the source of these sensations is something’ ’ 
external, <Arth@vagraha is a somewhat more developed consciousness than : 
what we have in darsana \ecause in arth@vagraha we cognise even - 
secondary general features. Ariha@vagraha is a determinate type of 
cognition, This alternative seems to be acceptable to Pijyapada and 
Akalanka. (ii) Darsana is identical with arthavagraha only. Vyatjanavagraha 
has no object at all. Here we become conscious of sensations only, | 
We are not aware of their source. This state may be compared with the 
state of mood. So, Jinabhadra is right when he says that vyafjanaivagraha 
has no object at all, In other words, it is merely self-awareness, that 
is, awareness of mere sensations. Even the upholders of the first view ' 
would not have anything to say against this. But for the upholders 
of this second view arihavagraha is indeterminate and cognises no 
particularity whatsoever; it grasps merely the bare existence of the 
object, and this is darsana, This alternative is acceptable to Jinabhadra. 
Perhaps Umiasvati would not have objected to this alternative becatise 
he, like Jinabhadra, considered even arthavagraha to be indetetminate, 
(iii) Dargana is included in 2yafijandvagraha, It is of course the’ 
culminating point of vyaiijanivagraha, This is the only difference between 
this and the first alternatives. (iv) A ‘noteworthy solution is offeted 
by Virasena. He says, “What comprehends an external object of 
the nature of wuniversal-cum-particular is jana and the comprehension 
of the self of the same nature is darSana,” 111 

110. Bhagavatistttra, XVI, 7. Bs 

Ill. samanyavisesatmakabahyarthagrahanarh jfiinam tad&tmakasvariipagrahanam darfanam 


iti siddham / Dhavala, I. 1. 4, This view may be taken as an old one because Ac. 
Kundakunda in his Niyamasfra (160-170) scems to refer to it and refute it, 
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It can be seen that in the first three alternafivee"daSthe is 
conceived as a process that ensues after avagraha of some sort has 


already taken place; as for the fourth it changes the very basis on 
which the problem is to be considered. 


Tha; From the Nandisiitra we gather that 7h@ follows in the wake 
of avagraha and knows the object distinctly. The Nandisiitra gives an 
illustration to prove this. In 4@vagraha a person simply hears a 
gound while in 7i@ he cognises the nature of the sound also.'}* 
The WNandisfitra, moreover, states that the process of tha never 
exceed one muhirta.}23 It gives the following synonyms of tha: 
abhoganata, miarganata, gavesanata, cinta, vimarsa,1414 These synonyms make 
clear the nature of iha. Umasvati observes that while avagraha 
ig an indeterminate cognition of the object 7#@, seeking to acquire a 
determinate cognition of the same, weighs the alternatives that suggest 
themselves in this connection. Umasvati gives the following synonyms 
of wha: wha, tarka, partksa, vicarana, jijittsa,415 Pijyapada defines iha 
as the striving for a specific characteristic of the object cognised by 
avagraha,+1® Jinabhadra says, ‘Jh@ means enquiry for the distinctive 
feature.’ Jinbhadra draws a fine line of distinction between Sarsaya and 
ha, ‘The mental state which relates to many (mutually contradictory) 
objects, which is stupefied owing to its incapacity for exclusion 
(of the false), and which seems to retire into a perfectly supine condition, 
is non-cognition (@-jfana) of the nature of doubt. And the mental state 
which strives for the ascertainment of the truth by means of reason 
and logic, which is destined to be successful, and which tends towards 
the acceptance of the true and avoidance of the untrue is called 7ha,"11* 
Later logicians Pijyapada, Akalanka etc. follow him. 


Apaya: The Avagyakaniryukti defines apa@ya as ‘determinate 
cognition.’ 428 Nandisiirta gives the following synonyms of apfaya 
avartanata, pratyavartanaia, avaya, buddhi, vijnana,119 Um~asvati defines avaya 
as the stoppage of the process of ‘weighing up’ that characterizes 2/a, 
Following are the synonyms of avaya given by him: @pagama, apanoda, 


112, se jahanama kei purise avvattarh saddara sunijja tenam saddo tti uggahie, no ceva no 
janai ke vesa saddai, tao iham pavisai, tao janai — amuge esa sadde,...Nandisttra, 36. 

113. Ibid, 35 

114, Ibid, 32 

115, avagrhite visayarthaikadesac chesdnugamanam niscayavisayajijiiasd cesta tha / iha wha 
tarkah pariksa vicdrana jijiiaisa ity anarthantaram | Tattvarthabhasya, I, 15, 

116, avagrahagrhite’rthe tadvisesakanksanam iha/ Sarvarthasiddhi, Pp, 111 

117, Visesavasyakabhasya, 183-184; Sec Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p, 41 

118, vavasdyarh ca avayath 
Vitcxivasyakabhasya, 179 (Niryuktigatha) 

119, Auttanaya paccauttanaya avae buddhi vinnane, se tath avie/ Nandistitra, 33 
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apavyadha, apela, apagata, apaviddha, -apanutta,1?° These sytionyms (as 


also his stbseqent definition of dh@rana) make it clear that in Umasvati’s 
eye aviiya consists in excluding the non-existing character of the object 
coginsed not also in positively asserting the existing ones. Piijypada 
defines apaya as ‘cognition of the trite nature on account of the cogniton 
of the particular characteristics’.1°! Jinabhadra seems to criticise 
Umiasvati’s view thatthe function of apaya is only the exclusion of the 
non-existing characteristics. He observes that irrespective of whether 
a cognition simply excludes the non-existing characteristics, or simply 
determines the existing ones or performs both these functions, it is @faya 
and nothing elese, 17° 

Diia@rana; The Nandisitra states that afayz is followed by dharani, 
which means retention of the perceptual judgment for a number of instants, 
sarnkhyeya (countable) or asarkhyeya (uncountable). 1** It gives the following 
synonyms of @harana: dhdrana, sthapana, pratistha, kostha,1°4 Avagsyka- 
niryukti also defines dh@rana as ‘retention.’1°° The view of Umasvati 
is somewhat different. As he has not assigned to a@paja the function 
of a positive assertion of the existing characteristics, he considers it 
to be the function of dhdranad, That is way he defines dha@ranad as the 
final determination of the object; and considers prali patti, nScayo, avabodha, 
avadharana, avasthana as the synonyms of dharanad,}*° Pijyapada defines 
dharan@ as ‘the condition of non-oblivion in future of what has been 
cognised by avaya (perceptual judgiment).+°7 At one place Jinabhadra 
agrees with Pijyapada on the nature of dharana,1*® But at another place 
he recognises @ha@rana@ to be threefold. The absence of the lapse of the 
cognition of the object (avicyul?), the resultant emergence of mental trace 
(vasan@) and the recollection of the object again in future (anusmarana)-all 
these which follow in the wake of avaya (perceptual judgment) constitute 


120, avagrhite visayc samyagasamyag iti gunadosavicaranaidhyavasayapanodo’payh/ apayo’. 
pagamah apanodah apavyadhah apetam apagatam apaviddham apanuttam ity~ 
anarthantarm/ Tattvarthabhasya, I, 15 ‘ 

121, visesanirjfianad yathacmyavagamanam avayah] Sarvarthasiddhi, p, 111. 

122, VisesivaSyakabhasya, 186 

123, ...... tao dha@ranam pavisai. tao narn dharei sarnkhejjarn va kalarh asamkhejjarh va 
kalam/ Nandistitra, 36 

124, Ibid, 34, 

125, dharanam puna dharanam ... / VisesavaSyakabhasya, 179 (Niryuktigatha), 

126, dharana pratipattir yathasvarh matyavasthanam avadharanam ca | 
dharana pratipattir avadharana avasthanarn niscayah avagamal avabodha ity 
anarthantaram / Tattvarthabhasya, I, 15. 

127, avetasya kalantare’vismaranakaranam dharana / Sarvarthasiddhi, p, 111 


128, tassivagamo’vao aviccui dharana tassaJ Visesavasyakabhasya, 180 
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dharana,}2® Atalanka considers only sarhskara or vasana to be Warana,'30 . 

On Inference : The Bhagavatisiitra and the Aiiuyogadvarasiitra divide : 

valid knowledge (pramana) into four categories viz. perception (pratyaksa), 

snference (anumana), analogy (upamana), and verbal testimony (agama); 153 
the Anuyogadvarasttra further gives their sub-divisions in detail. 


It recognises three types of anumana—jitrvaval, Sesavat and drstasadha. 
rmyavat and explains them " giving proper instances. According to it, 
pirvaval anumana enables us to recogiise 4 formerly experienced thing 
through its formerly experienced sign.'*®* Thus it is nothing but 
recognition ( pratyabhijna ), Scsavat anumana is said to be of five types—otte 
which enables us to infer a cause from its effect, the second that enables 
us toinfer an effect from its cause, the third that enables us to infer a 
substance from its quality, the fourth that enables us to iufer a whole 
from its part and the fifth that enables us to infer a locus from what 
resides in this locus. All these five are illustrated.1°* Dyslasadharmyavat 
anumana jis stated to have two sub-types—the samanyadrsfa and the 
visesatrsta,1*4 It szems that former closely tallies with “pamana and the 
latter with pratyabhijna, 


Again, from the point of view of the temporal position of the object 
inferred, the anum@na is said to be of three types—oue that grasps a 


129, tayanantaram tayatthaviccavanam jo ya vasanajogo / 
kalantare ya jata punar anusaranam dharana sa u // Ibid, 291 
130, smrtihetur dharana sathskara iti yavat | Akalankagranthatrayam, p. 3, 
131, se kim tama pamanam/ pamane cauvvihe panntte—tarin jaha paccakkhe anumanc 
ovamme Agame jaha anuogaddare taha ncyavvarh pamdnam/Bhagavatistitra, V.3,191-192 
132, maya puttam jaha nattharh juvanam punaragayam/ 
kai paé¢cabhijancjja puvvalingena kenai// - 
tam jaha 


khattena va vannena va larnchancna va masena va tilena va, se tam 
puvvavam/ Anuyogadvarastitra, 144 
133, se kim tarh scsavarn ? sesavarh parhcaviharn pannattarh tam jaha kajjenamn kSrancnam 
gunenam avayavenam asacnath / se kit tarh kajjenarh ? sankharn saddenath..se tara 
kajjenarn / se kim tath karanenam ? tantavo padassa karanam na pado tantukaranam.../ 
se kirh tam gunenam ? suvannarh nikasenam, puppham gandhcnam.../ se kith tam 
avayavenarn ? mahisam siigenarn, kukkudarh sihdenam.../ se kim tara @saenam ? aggim 
dhimenarh, salilarh balagenami, vutthirn abbhavikarenam, kulaputtarh silasamay@renam.../ 
' Ibid, 144 
se kith tah ditthasahammavam ?. ditthasdhammavamh duviharh pannattath tath jaha 
sdamannadittham ca visesadittham ca / se kim tam sdmannadittham 2 sdmannadittham 
jaha ego puriso tahi bahave purisa jahi bahave purisd taha ego’ puriso, jaha ego 
karisavano taha bahave karisavana jaha bahave karisivana taha ego karisavano, se tar 
samannaditthain / se kirh tarh viscsadittharn ? visesadittham se jahdndmae kei purisc 
kathcij purisam bahunam purisdnam majjhe puvvadittharn paccabhijanejja — ayam se 
purise; bahunam karisavandnarh majjhe puvvadittharh karisavanam paccabhijaniija — 
- ayam se karisavane / Ibid, 144 


13+, 
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past object, another that grasps a present object and third ee asps a 


future object. #55 


In the Sthdnangastitra four types of ‘eft (probans) are recognised 21, 
positive heft having positive sadhya (probandum,), 2. positive helt having 
negative sddlya, 3, negative fetu having positive s@dlya and 4, negative 
hetu having negative sadhya, 15% 


Regarding the members of the syllogism nothing is said in the 
original Agamas, But Ac. Bhadrabahu discusses this topic in his Niryukti 
on the Dasavaikalikastitra. Though, at the time of answering the question 
as to what is the exact number of the members of the syllogims, he 
states that it is five 15? or ten, 135 yet elsewhere he has also opined 
that either mere wdaharana or udaharana and hielt —- these two only are 
enough to draw the conclusion. !3° Thus according to him, the number 
of the members of the syllogism is either two or three or five or ten. 
One noteworthy thing is that he gives two sets of tem members. **° 
The following table will make his position clear. 


2 3 5 10 10 
Pratijnt = Pratijna Pratijna  — Pratijz Pratijia 
Udtharana Hetu Hetu Pratijitivisuddhi Pratiytavibhakti 
Udaharana Drstanla Hetu Helu 
Upasamhtra Hetuvisuddhi Hetuvibhakti 
Nigamana  -Drstanta Vipaksa 
Drstantavisuddhi Pratisedha 
Upasambhara Drstanta 
Upasamharavisuddhi Asanka 
Nigamana Tat pratisedha 


Nigamanavisuddhi — Nigamana. 


Thus in the Agamas the information regarding inference is scattered 
aud me2agre; we do not find a systematic treatment of the subject; 
whateveris founithere on the stbject seems to bevery simple and primi- 
tive. [t is plausible to surmise thatthe religious mind of the age accepted 
the authority of the sacred texts and rejected as mere speculation pure 


135. tassa sam&sao tiviharn gahanarh bhavadi tarh jaha atiyakalagahanarhn paduppannakala- 
gahanam anagayakalagahanam / Ibid, 144 

136, ahava heii cauvvihe pannatte tarn jahd — atthittarn atthi so heti 1, atthittarn natthi so 
het 2, natthittarn atthi so heii 3. natthittam natthi so het 4 / SthanangaSttra, 

137. DagavaikalikaNiryukti, 89-91. 

138. Ibid, 92 et seq. 

139. Ibid, 49 ‘ 

140. Ibid, 92 et seq. and 137 
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" reasoning unsupported by scripture. This might have led to a lack of 
serious consideration of the problems of logic. Yet the logical mind of 
mati seems to have been fairly active and terminology of the science 
to have been in vogue even in those early days. 


In Umasvati and Kundakunda we find nothing important on the 
subject. We come across a systematic treatment of the subject for the 
first time in Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara. He defines anumana as 
knowledge free from illusion and one that determines the probandum 
through the probans which is invariably connected with the probandum. #*} 
He recognises two types of anumana—svarthanumana and pararthanumana, 1+? 
The latter is defined as a verbal statement of the probans that is invariably 
connected with the probandum (the former being just the cognition of 
this very probans characterized in this very manner ).148 


He states that the thesis etc. constitute the members of the syllog- 
ism.'** Statement of the thesis is deemed necessary by him because 
otherwise one’s opponent might think that one has arrived at a conclusion 
quite contradictory to what one had actually intended to arrive at. 
Siddhasena illustrates his view by citing the instance of an archer who 
aims an arrow at a target without mentioning what that target ‘is; his 
shot may be right, but the person who has come to see the archer’s skill 
may think it to be wrong. '*& 


Then there is the need for demonstrating the relation of invariable 
concomitance between /elu and sadhya, This relation may be stated, says 
Siddhasena, either positively (tathopapatiya) or otherwise (anyathanupa- 
paitya) 146 


He does not seem to accept wda@harana (illustration) as an integral 
part of a syllogism. He prefers a@ntaruyapti to bahirvyapti. He seems to say 
that when the conclusion is proved through antarzyapli, thereis no need 
of udaharana; and that when there is no @ntarvyaptt between the probans 
and the probandum there is no use of udaharana either, 147 


He defines uwdaharana as a case where the necessary connection 
between ett and sadhya is well ascertained. 148 He recognises two kinds 
of udaharana — homogeneous and heterogeneous. !*° 
141, Nyaydvatara, 5 
142. Ibid, 11 
143, Ibid, 13 
144, Ibid, 13 
145, Ibid, 15-16 
146. Ibid, 17 
147. Ibid, 20 
148. Ibid, 18 
149. Ibid, 18-19 
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“Phen | he. Tones ‘out. that the fallacy. of either the thesis Or. the 
reason: ‘or -the’ illustration makes the syllogism. fallacious. -He ‘enumerates 
five. types of fallacious thesis. (i). Prati padya-siddha, (ii) Pratyaksa-badhita, 
(iii) Anumana-badhita, (iv) Loka-badhita and (v) Svavacana-badhita, ree 


‘He is of the opinion that the ‘condition ensuring the validity of 
hetie- is’ just one and it is its otherwise uiuaccountabitity (i. e. its unace- 
ountability in the absenice of the sadhya). And the fallacies of the reason 
occur when the fulfilment of this condition in the case of a reason is 
either unproved (aprattta) or doubtful (sandigdha) or contradicted (viruddha), 
Thus there are three fallacies of the reason according to him. 151 


’ ‘The fallacies of the illustration are first grouped by him into two 
classes as he recognises two kinds of illustrations. The fallacies of 
homogerieous illustration arise when the illustration is destitute of the 
sadhya or. hetu or both or when there is a doubt as to whether it could 
be the abode of the hetw or sadhya or both. The purpose of looking for 
a homogeneous illustration is to have at least one instance where both 
the sadhya. and helu are proved to reside, but this purpose is not served 
in the cases in question. In the very same fashion six types of fallacies 
of illustration can be formulated for the cases where a heterogeneous 
illustration is offered. 15? 

~ Pill the. epoch of Siddhasena Divakara the Jainas must have wtsed 
methods of disputation as presented in their scriptures or might have 
borrowed -the same from contemporary schools of thought; but that must 
certainly have occasionally led to confusion owing to the difference in 
philosophical tenets. A manual, therefore, based uponthe tenets of Jaina 
philosophy was badly needed’. * * And it is Siddhasena Divakara who 
gave. first manual Of Jaina logic. a 


He: has made a eomateable advance on the @gamic treatment of the 
sibject. He ‘deals, of course in brief, with all the points on the subjects. 
Some of:the notable features of his theory of inference are his emphasis 
on. the inclusion of -a statement of the thesis in all syllogism, his giving 
importance , to the .statement of w&@pti rather than to the statement of 
illustration, his recogniton of @ntarvyapli, etc. All this suggests his 
acquaintance with. the Buddhist logic of Dinnaga-and his opposition to 
some of. the tenets of this logic. 


On "Testimony : ‘The Anuyogadvarasiitra recognises two types of 
“Ggamas (scriptures) - - empirical (laukika) and transcendental (alaukika). The 
“non- Jaina Sastras like ‘the’ vee the sMdahanharaia, the seventy-two sciences 
‘150. Tid, 21 
51, Thid, 22° : 

152, Ibid, 24-25 
183. Dr. P. L. ‘Vaidya's: Introduetion to the Nyfyavatara, p. “xiii 
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of arts are included in the first type. The second type comprises the 


Jaina Sastras only. With regard to the first type of Sasiras it is stated that 
they are a fanciful creation of the persons of perverse attitude. But the 
Sastras falling under the head of transcendental @gama are composed, by 
omniscient beings. It seems that in very. early times only the words of 
a Jina (i. e. an omniscient person) were regarded as prama@na (valid), 
but gradually even the words of a Srutakevalin or a dasaptirvt came to be 
regarded as framiina,+** Of course, the words of the latter were regarded 


as pramana not independently but on the ground that they are always- 


in consonance with @gamas, It is a belief of the Jainas that oaly the 
caturdasapurvadhara and dasapirvadhara are invariably possessed of the right 
attitude; 15° hence, there is no possibility of their stating things that 
may go against the a@gamas. Eventually, even the instructions of s¢haviras 
not found in the a@gamas but visualised by them on the strength of their 
genius came to be regarded as framana,}5®6 Thus the alaukika Ggama is 
further divided under two heads — afgapravista and angabahya, One 
important thing to be noted here is that in the Dasavaikalikaniryukti it 
is explicitly stated that though the words of a Jina are infallible and 
valid, one should also at times offer a logical reason (helu) and an 
{Illustration (wda@harana) in their support. 157 


The above discussion shows that the pramanya or otherwise of : 


agamas depend on the right or wrong attitude of the author, But there 
is another criterion also to determine the framanya or otherwise of the 
agamas, All the words are neutral, that is, neither pramana nor apramana, 
It is the attitude of the Anower that makes them fram@pa or apramana, 
Thus pramanya or apramanya of words depends upon the attitude of the 
knower. If his attitude is right, whatever he knows becomes right and 
if his attitude is wrong his knowledge also becomes wrong. Similarly, 
if the ultimate result of the knowledge of the mithya (laukika) $ruta (i. e 
false scripture) on the partof a mithyadrsti (i. e. a person of perverse 
attitude) is the abandonment of perversity then the mithya@ Sruta in question 
is to be treated as a samyak Sruta (i. e. right scripture), 1° 


154. suttarin ganadharakathidam taheva patteyabuddhakathidam ca ! 
sudakevalinad kathidarh abhinnadasapuvvakathidamn ca // Milacara, 5.80 
155, coddasa dasa ya abhinne niyama sammam...] Brhat Kalpasiitra, 132 
156. ganabara-therakayarh va ddesa mukkavagaranato va / 
dhuva-calavisesato vi anga’nangesu nanattam // Ibid, 144 
(57, jinavayanath siddharh ceva bhannae katthai udaharanarh / 
sajja u soyaram het vi kahijici bhannejja // ; 
DagavaikalikaNiryukti, 49 
158. Bharaharis Ramiyanarh...cattiri a Vea sangovaigad, cdith micchaditthissa micchatta- 
Pitiggahifim micchisuath, edimn ceva sammaditthissa sammattapariggahiaimn sammasuath] 
ahavd, micchaditthissavi eysith ceve sammasuam ] kamha ? sammattaheuttanao, jamha 


te micchaditthia tehin ceva achirt ia ana kej . itthi i 
NandiSttma, 49. samachith coifi saminad kei sapakkhaditthio cayanti ] 
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Umasvati gives the following synonyms of Sruta: a@plavacona, agama, 
upadesa, aitihya, Gmnaya, pravacana and Jinavacana, He recognises two types 
of scriptures — aigabalya and aitgapravista, Samayika etc. are included in 
the first type and the twelve afgas are included in the second type. 
What is the basis of this distinction ? It is their being the work of 
different types of teachers. }°° 

Regarding agama, Kundakunda observes: ‘He who is free’ from 
all defects and is possessed of all pure attributes is the supreme 
authority. The defects are hunger, thirst, fear, anger, attachment, 
delusion,-anxiety, old age, disease, death, perspiration, fatigue, pride, 
indulgence, surprise, sleep, birth and restlessness. One free from all 
these defects and possessed of sublime grandeur such as omniscience 
in called the Perfect One. Words proceeding from his mouth, pure and 
free from the flaw of internal inconsistency, are called dgama(i.e. verbal 
testimony). In that @gama the principles are enunciated.’'®° Here an 
absence of hunger and thirst and some such things constitute some of 
the marks of an @pla (ie. reliable person). Thus this definition of 
apta is based on the Digambara tradition. It is noteworthy that 
Kundakunda recognises coherence or internal consistency as an 
essential feature of a true scripture. 

A systematic treatment of logic starts from Siddhasena Divakara. 
In his short treatise Nydyavatadra he defines sabda or verbal testimony 
as the valid knowledge that arises from a right understanding of the 
words ( fattvagrahitaya) denotative of real things and are not contradicted 
by perception or by one’s own accepted system.?°! Words characterised 
by the above-mentioned two characteristics come from the mouth of an 
apta — i.e. authority. What is the purpose of verble testimony? It is 
to instruct, to relate to the hearers the nature of reality, to be beneficial 
to all men and to remove false notions. '°? 

159. Srutam aptavacanam A@gamah upadeSa aitihyam amnayah pravacanamh jinavacanam ity 
anarthantaram / tad dvividham angabahyam angapravistamn ca / tat punar anekavi- 
dham dvadasgavidhamn ca yathasankhyam / angabahyam anekavidham /_ tadyatha 
samayikam, caturvirhgatistavah, vandanam, pratikramanam, kayavyutsargah, pratyakhya- 
nam, dasavaikalikamn, uttarddhyayah, dasah, kalpavyavahadrau, nisitham rsibhasitanity 
cvamadi / angapravistarh dvadasavidham / tadyatha acarah, sUtrakrtam.../ atha 
srutajfianasya dvividham anekath dvadaSavidham iti kimkrtah prativisesa iti? atrocyate 
vaktrvisesad dvaividhyam / Tattvarthabbasya, I. 20 

160. vavagayaasesadoso sayalagunappa have atto // 
chuhatanhabhiruroso rago moho cinta jara rujamiccu / 
svedarhn hheda mado rai vinhiyanidda januvvego // 
nissesadosarahio kevalananaiparamavibhavajudo | 
50 paramappa uccai tavvivario na paramappa |/ 
tassa muhaggadavayanari puvvavaradosavirahiyarh suddharh / 
agamamidi parikahiyarn tena du kahiya havanti taccattha // Niyamasadra, 5-8 

161. drstestavyahatad vakyat paramarthabhidhayinah / 


tattvagrahitayotpannath manarh sabdam prakirtitarn |] Nyayavatara, 8 
162, Ibid, 9, 
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In the Dagavaikalikaniryukti it is said that aqgam@sRafas>?asneed 
of no proof; it is self-established; felu and uda@harana are necessary 
only to elucidate the @gama, It did not occur to the persons of this 
age that even the dgama needs to be examined. They thought that it 
was composed by an omniscient person and was therefore infallible. 
But how would one know that it is really composed by an omniscient 
person when the author had left the world long ago? Some such 
consideration seems to be at the back of the mind of Kundakunda 
when he states that the words of an Gpia are free from internal 
inconsistency. He means to say that a particular work should be 
considered to have been composed by an Git if there do not occur 
in it contradictory statements. But is it no’ possible to speak the 
untruth consistently? In other words, is it not possible to have 
coherence in the body of knowledge in spite of its being wholly wrong? 
It thus seems that Siddhasena Divakara took a step in the fight 
direction when he stated that in order to be prama@na verbal testimony 
must trot only be self-consistent or coherent but it must also not be 
in conflict with perception.!®? Later logicians like Samantabhadra, ?°* 
Akalanka?®5 etc, follow him in this matter. One more thing catches 
our attention in Siddhasena Divakara. Words denotative of real things 
and consistent with perception as well as with the whole body of the 
speaker’s knowledge generate valid knowledge in the hearer provided 
the latter understands the import of these words rightly. Even the 
words of an @pia may cause wrong knowledge if the hearer is not 
a proper person. Thus in order to generate valid knowledge in the 
hearer words should not only come from a reliable person but they 
should also reach a person who is capable of understanding their true 
import.'°* Can we surmise that the two ways of determining the validity 
of @gama are here assimilated into one by Siddhasetta Divakara in his 
characteristic style? Thus in Siddhasena we find a considerable advance 
on the @gami¢ treatment of the problem. 7 


In Jinabhadra nothing important is to be found on the subject. 
Of course, one would be surprised to know that at one place he 
explicitly states that @gama is a case of anumana,1°7[t is difficult to 
find such a view in the works of later logicians. 


163, a-drstcstavirodhakam/ Ibid, 9 
164, sa tvam evasi nirdoso yuktisastravirodhivak/ Aptamimarnsa, 6 
165 srutch pramanantarabadhanasm pUrvaparavirodhas ca avisarnvadah / 


Akalankagranthatraya, p, 14, 
166. Nyayavatira, 8 


167. sarikkha-vivakkhobhaya-muvama’gamameva savvam anumanar / 


Visesavagyakabhasya, 470 b, 
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DHARMAKIRTI AND AKALANKA 

After having surveyed rapidly how the Buddhist and Jaina traditions 
on the problems concerned had developed upto the times of Dharmakirti 
and Akalanka who are their respective representatives let us see how 
these two representatives are closely related to one another. 

According to tradition Dharmakirti was born in the South India, in 
the village of Trimalaya, in a:Brahmana family and received a 
Brahmanical education. He then became interested in Buddhism. 
Desiring to receive instruction from a direct pupil of Vasubandhu he 
arrived at Nalanda where Dharmapala, pupil of Vasubandhu, was still 
living, although very old. His interest in logical problems was aroused, 
but Dinnaga’ was no more alive; he therefore directed his steps towards 
TSvarasena, a direct pupil of the great logician. He soon surpassed his 
teacher in the understanding of Dinnaga’s system. The remaining part 
of his lilfe was spent in teaching, public discussion, active propaganda 
and composition of works. He died in Kalinga in a monastery founded 
by him, surrounded by his pupils.'°® Dr. Mahendrakumara assigns 
Dharmakitti to the period between 620 A.D. and 690 A.D.!°9 
Pt. Dalsukhbhai holds that the time of Dharmakirti can be placed 
somewhere between 550 A.D. and 600 A D.!7° 

His seven works we have already mentioned. They bear the stamp 
of a logician of the first order. He expresses his ideas in a compact 
style. His arguments -are a hard nut to crack. ‘It is the style of 
Dharmnakirti to deal with a particular topic not only in a single work at 
various places but to deal with the same topic in his various works... 
This shows dynamic quility and inexhaustible fertility of his mind. 
It was not his way to give out everything at one ‘stretch; novel 
arguments are adduced whenever he finds occasion to discuss the 
incidental topics, Just as ripples created in a tank give rise to newer 
ripples. This explains his discussion of the same topics in a different 
way at different places. [It is note-worthy, however, that consistency 
of the latter-with the former is maintained throughout his discussions 
just as ripples in a pool of water have rhythmic growth. It can be 
remarked that though Dharinkirti has (generally) no system of exposition 
on the whole, still he is quite systematic in his ideas. In his elucidation 
of topics he does not deviate from his fundamental views, as for 
instance, according to Dharmakirti, the universal (sa@m@nya) is a 
concept; though he discusses the universal at various places in a single 
work or the same in various works, he will never lose sight of the 
basic idea about the universal; and wherever occasion arises he supplies 


168, Buddhist Logic, ic, pp, 34-35 ' 


169. Dr. M. K. Jaina’s Introduction (Hindi) to Siddhivinigcaya, p, 27 
170. Pt, D, Malavania's Introduction (Hindi) to Dharmottarapradipa, p. 45 
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new argumeuts to establish the conceptual characteristic of the 


universal. The same holds good about other topics also (tmomentarism 
ete.). The reader will find the disaussion of on topic in newer garbs 
in his various works.’'?! While reading the auto-commentary of the 
Svarthanumana-pariccheda of the Pramanavartika one finds a model 
of scientific style—simple, compact, exact and full.of meaning, 

Dinnaga and Dharmakirti were like a great impelling force 
responsible for the development of Medieval Indian philosophy. Their 
works on logic inspired the philosophers belonging to other schools 
to have a systematic logic of their own consistent with their own 
metaphysical teuets and to establish their cherished metaphysical theories 
on the strength of logic. As a result there arose great logicianus in 
almost every school. Akdlanka, the Jaina logician is one of them. As is 
the case with ‘other outstanding figures, the brilliant personality of 
Akalanka too is surrounded by legends. But it is almost certain that 
he flourished beween 720 A.D. and 780 A.D.; that he belonged to 
Manyakheta: that he was 1 son of Purusottama, a minister of Subha- 
tunga of Manyakheta; that he stayed in the Buddhist Afatha to study 
Buddhist philosophy and that he had debates with a Buddhist teacher 
at the court of king Himasitala of Kalinga. Akalanka composed several 
works on logic—lLaghiyastraya, Nyayaviniscaya, Pramanasarmgraha, 
Siddhiviniscaya. These are his original works. On all these he himself 
wrote short commentaries. Moreover, he wrote commentaries on the 
Tattvarthastitra of Vacaka Umasvati(-mi) and Aptamimamsa of Ae. 
Samantabhadra. They are respectively named as Rajavartika and 
Astagati. 17? 

How greatly he was influenced by Dharmakirti will be clear from 
what follows. Akalanka’s commentaries on Laghiyastraya and Pramana- 
samgraha closely resemble the Vrtti on the Svarthanumana-pariccheda, 
written by Dharmakirti. Like Dharmakirti, Akalanka generally does not 
repeatthe words of Karikas in the Vivrti butexplains merely the purport 
of the Karika. It seems that here Akalanka follows the style of Dharmakirti. 

Again, Nyayaviniscaya, written in verses and prose, is designed after 
Pramanaviniscaya of Dharmakirti. The original version of Nyayavinigcaya 
is not available. Dr. Mahendrakumara restored the verse part of it 


from the commentary of Vdadiraja, but the restoration of Vrtti is 
impossible in the absence of a commentary on it. 


The medieval period of Indian philosophy is surcharged by the - 
demolishing and daring logic of Dimnaga and Dharmakirti. Dharmakirti 
even uses derogatory terms ‘against his rivals; as for example, the 


a 
171. Pt. D. Malavania’s Introduction to Svarthdnumanaparicchcda, p. 13. 


172. For details of Akalanka’s life, date and works one may refer to Dr. M. K, Jaina’s © 
Introduction to Siddhivinigcaya. ; 
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“feina podition is e dubbed by him as aslila, akulapralapa ete.'7*It was in 
; ‘order to combat especially -the caustic remarks of Dharmakirti that 
' ‘Akalanka felt the necessity of systematising the Jaina thought. Before 
i. attempting a- refutation of other systems, particularly Dharmakirti’s, “He 
_ endeavours to point out the strength of his own position. As a result 
“we have from his pen works systematising Jaina philosophy in general 
“and Jaina logic in particular. 

In his writings Akalanka is very satirical and ‘sarcastic about 
Buddhists, particularly about Dbharmakirti keeping in view the 
euphemistic criticism of Syadvada resorted by Dharmakirti.1** He 
replies in forceful words. The examples of scathing attack on 
Dharmakirti are innumerable in his works. Pramanasarhgraha embodies 
' denunciatory expressions such as jadyahetavah, pasulaksanam, alaukikam, 
t@masam which were used by Dharmakirti himself. }7° 

There is hardly any doubt about the fact that Akalanka inibibes the 
method, style and spirit of Dharmakirti. He has studied not only almost 
all the original works of Dharmakirti but also’ the. commentaries on 

them. This becomes clear from the words that Akalanka quotes ae 
the works of Dharmakirti and his commentators. '*° 

Akalanka sometimes bodily takes the sentences of Dharmakirti 
(sometimes introducing minor changes therein) and makes use of them 
in connection with constructing his own ones. Many a time he quotes 
Dharmakirti’s theory under refutation in the latter’s own words but 
without mentioning him by name. His general practice however ‘is. to 
present Dharmakirti’s idea and then refute it. In his original works 
one comes across refutations of Dharmakirti off and on.?7* This 

. obviously suggests that the main purpose that remained - constantly 
before Akalanka in composing his original works should have been to 
save the Jaina philosophy from the Buddhist’s and particularly 
_Dharmakirti’s attacks, ; 

Even in his style Atalanka imitates Dharmakirti. For, like the 
latter he too is compact, exact and difficult to understand. 

Thus Akalanka is strongly influenced by Dharmakirti. .This 
peculiar relationship obtaining between the two naturally suggests the 
problem of studying the content of Akalanka’s criticism of Dharmakirti. 
This we shall do with refernce to the main problems of metaphysics 
and logic. : 

173, Svarthanumanapariccheda, pp. 59-60 
 -174, sugato’pi mrgo jato mrgo’pi sugatas tatha / 

tathapi sugato vandyo mrgah khadyo yathesyate |/ 

tatha vastubalad eva bhedabhedavyavasthiteh / 

codito dadhi khadeti kim ustiam abhidhavati // Akalankagranthatraya; p. 80 
175. Ibid, pp, 115—116 


176. Dr. M K. Jaina’s Introduction (Hindi) to Siddhiviniscaya, pp. 30-36 
177. Ibid, pp. 27-28, 
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CRITERION OF REALITY AND iTS APPLICATION 


The quest for reality is eternal. Generally all philosophers agree in 
holding that it is only Existence that is real. To say that Non-existence 
exists is a contradiction in terms. Similarly, it is logically impossible 
to say that Existence is not. But in Nasadiya Sitkta it is said that even 
Existence was not in the beginning.! This is quite unintelligible. Even the 
commetators seem to have been puzzled. They, having taken the help of the 
Sankhya philosophy, interpreted the statement in the sense that Existence 
in its manifest aspect was not then. > We cannot on that account call it 
absolutely non-existent; for, it is the positive being from which the whole 
universe arises. In the Upanisads we find some statements to the effect that 
Existence has come out of Non-existence.? Here again the comment- 
ators had recourse to the Sankhya philosophy and interpreted Existence 
in the sense of manifest reality and Non-exisence in the sense of 
unmanifest reality.* A men of Nydya-Vaisesika bias would have 
interpreted the Non-existence under consideration inthe sense of a state 
of non-existence of all effects in their own ultimate constituent reals 
viz. atoms. Although the Nydaya-Vaisesikas are believers in the theory 
of the creation of a totally new effect out of its specific cause (rather 
causal aggregate) (asat-karyavada), they nevertheless deny that a thing 
can come out of a non-existent” case. Nobody is prepared to accept 
absolute Non-existence as an ultimate cause of the universe. In the same 
Upanisad it is emphatically stated that in the beginning there was only 
Existence (sat).° In the Rgveda itself we are told that Existence is the 
only reality which is called by various names.° The Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
would say that it is true that Non-existence (asat) cannot be the ultimate 
cause of the universe, but that does not mean that it is not real. Non- 


existence is also real.’ They have given the status of an independent 
1, Reveda, X. 129, 
2. 


tatha no san naiva sadatmavat sattvena nirvacyam 4sit / Sayanabhasya thereon, 
3. ; 


asad va idam agra asit / tato vai sad ajayata | Taittiriya Up,, II. 7. 

asad evedam agra asit {| Chandogya Up., III. 19.1. 

. asad iti vyakrtanamartpavisesaviparitam avyakrtam brahma ucyate;.../ tatah asatah vai 
sat pravibhaktanamartpavisesam ajayata utpannam | Sankarabhasya on Taitt. Up., IT. 7. 
asat avyakrtanamatiipam idarn jagat asesam agre pragavasthayam utpatteh @sit, na tv 
asadeva; ‘katham asatah saj jayeta’ iti asatkaryatvasya pratisedhat / Sankarabhasya on 

Cha. Up., III. 19. 1. 

. Sad eva somya idam agra sit | Cha. Up., Vi. 2.1. 

. ekarn sad vipra bahudha vadanti / Regveda, I. 164. 


» kith punas tattvam ? sata$ ca sadbhdvo’sata$ casadbhavah / Nyayabhasya, p. 2, 
See also NyayadarSana (Bengali), Vol. I, p. 13, a 
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category (padariha) to Non-existence (abhava), They have gone to the 
extent of objectifying all thought-forms. ® But we should note that they 
too recognise that Non-existence is not Being (Saliz); moreover, they hold 
that its apprehension is dependent upon that of Existence. ® According 
to the Sankhya ?° and the Prabhakara Mimarmsa '? schools the Non- 
existence of a thing in another means the bare existence of the latter. 
For example, the non-existence of a jar on the table means the existence 
of the table fer se. Hence non-existetice is the bare existence of the locus 
(adhikarana-kaivalya). The Buddhists maintain that reality is not’split into 
existence and non-existence; it consists of existence only. The Bhatta 
Mimamsa, '? and the Jaina '* schools of thought agree in so far as they 
hold that all things have two characters, a positive and a negative. A 
thing exists positively in itself aud is characterised negatively by the 
absence of other things in it. The crux of the whole discussion is that 
almost all schools, except the Nyadya-Vaisesika, agree as regards the 
essential point that only an existence can be real; the differences pertain 
to its characteristic features. The Sankhyas and the Buddhists do not 
accept a negative element in the formation of the nature of a real; for 
them, non-existence is but of the form of its own locus. The Jainas and 
the Bhatta Mimamsakas, on the other hand, do accept such a negative 
element; for them, non-existence is an attribute of its own locus and hence 
relatively identical with this locus. Thus we conclude that it is only the 
existent that is real. }4 


Now the question is as to how an existent entity can be known. 
Vatsyayana says that if anything is cognised as being or existent then 


8, ‘The Nyaya-~Vaisesika system, as it emerged at the end of its long-sustained duel with 
the Buddhist systems, very rigorously established the objectivity of relation (samavaya), 
of whole (avayavin), of the universal (samanya), and even of non-existence (abhava), 
It minimised and even denied the work of thought, It objectified and externalised all 
thought-forms, and put them up as categories of the object.” ,The Cultural Heritage of 

India, III, p. 38 

9. tad evarhsatah prakaSakarh pramanam asad api prakagayati | Nyayabhasya, p. 2, 

10. The Samkhyas applied their idea of pratiksana~parindma and viewed ghatabhava as a 
parinadmaksana of bhiitala. 
na hi bhitalasya parindmavisesat kaivalyalaksanad anyo ghatabhavo nama | 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi, p, 34, 

11, tatha hi prabhakarah bhavantaram eva bhavantarapeksaya abhava iti vyavahriyate / 

Saptapadarthi, p. 76. 

12, svariipa—pararupabhyam nityarh sadasadatmake ! 
vastuni...// Slokavartika, Abhavavada, Sl. 12, 

13. sad eva sarvam ko necchet svartipadicatustayat | 
asad eva viparyasan na cen na vyavatisthate )/ Aptamimashsa, ka, 15. 

14. Akalanka rightly observes that Non-existence is neither the object of affirmation nor the 
object of negation. 
dravya-ksetra—kala—bhavantaraih pratisedhah samjfiinah satah kriyate, na punar asatah 
tadvidhipratisedhavisayatvat | AstaSati, p. 193 
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it must be an existent. }° We can establish the existence of a thing through 


the means of valid knowledge. 1° 


But this is hardly satisfactory. We want to know the essence of 
reality, existence. What is the nature of it? What is its differentia? This 
is one of the most difficult questions to answer. We cannot expect the 
persons born at a period as early as the age of the Vedas, Agamas or 
Siitras to answer this question in specific precise terms. The predominent 
tendency of this age is just to enumerate the categories and rest content 
with that. For example, in the Jaina Agamas in answer to the question 
as to what knowledge is, we are told that knowledge is of five types. 
Scientific division and sub-division is an essential primary stage in under- 
standing the nature of reality. So in that early period it was quite 
natural that the query regarding the essence of reality should be answered 
as it was. Thus the Sankhyas would say that both the Pwurvsa and the 
Prakrti are equally real; Vedantins would declare that Brahman or Purusa 
alone is real far excellence, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas ould announce that 
their seven categories are real '? but that the term @riha is reserved only 
for three categories viz. substance, quality and action.!® The early Buddhists 
would say that all Dharmas, past, present and future are real while the 
Jainas would insist that all the five (or six) Dravyas are real. 


Though the philosophers have not as yet formulated the definitions 
of reality, they have described what according to them are reals. A 
scrutiny of these descriptions leads us to deduce that the real is either 
absolutely changeless, or absolutely momentary or a variable constant. 
Purusa and Brahman admit of no change whatsoever; the Sa#khya Prakrii 
and the Jaina Dravyas (sentient as well as non-sentient) are variable 
constants. Dharmas of Buddhism are absolutely discrete momentary points; 
some of the categories of the Nyaya-VaiSesikas are absolutely changeless 
while some undergo change. 


Later on they tried to formulate definitions of reality. 1° The Veda- 
ntins defined it as that which exists for all time, without admitting any 
15. ‘sat’, ‘sat’ iti grhyamanarh yathabhutam aviparitamh tattvarn bhavati / Nyayabhasya, p.2. 
16, satnvid eva hi bhagavati visayasattvavagame Saranam | Prakaranapaficika, p. 22, 

prameyasiddhih pramanaddhi // Sarhyakarika, 4, 
17. dravya-guna—karma-samanya~vigesa~samavayabhavah sapta padarthah | 
7 Tarkasangraha, p. 2. 
18. artha iti dravya-guna—karmasu / Vaisesikasiitra, VIII, 2. 3. 
19, Ratnakirti in his Ksanabhangasiddhi gives almost an exhaustive list of the various 
definitions of reality, 
darSane darsane nan@prakararn sattvalaksanam uktam 4ste, 
samayayah, svariipasattvam, utpadavyayadhrauvyayogitvam, 
lambhapramanagocaratvath, vyapadeSavisayatvam ityAadi.../ 


se : : : 
arthakriyakaritvamn, satta- 
pramanavisayatvam, sadupa- 


Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, p, 20, 
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change whatsoever (Atéastha), According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas the 
teal is that which is related to sail@ (Being) through an interiial relation. 
The Buddhists define reality as momentary, while the Jainas defined it 
as characterised by origination, decay and persistence. 


After such definitons came to be formulated and discussed, the diffe- 
tent schools of thought vigorously atlacked the concept of reality upheld 
by the rival ones. The Jaina definition is criticised on the ground that 
contradictory attributes can never be predicated of one entity. 79 The 
Buddhist and Vedantist definitions are attacked on the ground that an 
absolutely monrentary or an absolutely changeless entity is beyond the 
ken of our experience. The Nyfiya-Vaisesika definition is criticised on 
the point that it is not applicable to some of their own categories which 
are called real (saf) by them. 7! This is sheer polemics. The rival schools 
attack one another just in order to save their own position. But there 
is no one criterion acceptable to all, on the basis of which a 
scientific examination could be conducted of the definitions in question. 


: A man of sharp intellect will never be satisfied with mere definitions 
and polemics. He will point out that with the help of a definilion one 
may attribute the epithet ‘real’ (sat) to anything one chooses. But the 
teal question is whether this definition applies to the thing which a 
common man considers to be real. Fortunately the Buddhists suggested 
a definition which seems to satisfy this (rather exacting) demand. Thus 
they declare causal efficiency 7° to be the criterion of reality. We would 
expect the Vedantins, Vijiauavadinus and Stinyavadins to reject this 
criterion, ?* but eventhey in a sense accept it. As for the realist systems 


20, naikasminnasambhavat / Brahmasttra, IT. 2.33. 

21. satam api syat kvacid eva satta / Anyayogavyavacchedadvatrimsika, 8, 

22. The word arthakriya occurs in such an early work as Lalitavistara, but it has no 
philosophical significance. It is used in the sense of ‘the being useful (to others) 
(Sir Monier Williams). Dasgupta notes that it is found in Candrakirti’s commentary on 
Nagarjuna but has no philosophical significance (History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, 
I, p. 155), Dharmakirti seems to be the first philosopher to give it a truly philosophical 
significance, e 

23, An objection has been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency exists even in such unreal fictions as sky—lotus and_ the 
like, These fictions certainly generate an impression in the mind and thus have causal 
efficiency in that respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account, Morcover, 
in dream; and illusions, unreal things are seen to have practical efficiency, The false 
snake in the rope is as much a cause of trepidation as the real one...... The Buddhist 
replies that predication of causal efficiency relates to an objective reality and docs not 
include subjective fictions...... It will be a sheer perversion of facts to apply to these 
mental fictions the standard of reality, which belongs to objective facts...... When we 

“deny causal efficiency to these ideal fictions, we deny it in the sense of their being 
Ovjective reality...Gausal efficiency therefore stands unrcfuted as the test and definition 
of reality, as reality connotes real substantive facts and not subjective fictions.” 

The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, pp. 7-8 
Vide Tattvasangraha, Verses 425-427, 
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they readily accepted it us a criterion of reality. That is why Ratnakirti 


in his Ksanabhangasiddhi says that though the diferent philosophical 
systems endorse different criteria of existence or being, he would open 


his argument with the universally accepted such criterion, namely, causal 
efficiency (arthakriyakaritva). 7% 


Here it will be useful to have a bird’s eye-view of the treatment of 
this problem in the pre-Dharmakirti Buddhist literature, a treatment that 
might have provided Dharmakirti with food for thought and enabled him 
to formulate a full-fledged doctrine of Causal Efficiency (arthakriyakaritoa). 
Nagarjuna showed that causality is transcendentally ideal by demonstrating 
its impossibility in all the four possible alternatives. We may consider 
the -effect to be something caused by itself (svalah utpaili), or to be 
something caused by factors other than itself (faratah utpalli), or to be 
both, or to be neither. His dialectical criticism discloses the inherent 
flaw in each conception. The first alternative represents the Sankhya 
view of causation while the second represents the Buddhist and to some 
extent the Nyaya-Vaisesika view of causation. In Candrakirti’s elaboration 
and elucidation of Nagarjuna’s criticism of the first alternative we have 
some arguments that can be used to show that an eternal cause like 
Prakrti, that is, a cause which is eternal and yet undergoes change, cannot 
produce an effect.*5 But what about the absolutely changeless cause? In 
this connection we find in Aryadeva’'s Catuh Sataka strong arguments 
disproving the concept of an absolutely changeless cause. As a matter of 
fact, the chupter named Nityarthapratisedhabhavanasandarsana refutes the 
view that there can exist an absolutely cliangeless thing. Nagarjuna, while 
criticising the second alternative, suggests some main arguments that show 
the impossibility of a momentary cause.*° Candrakirti has elaborated them 
and added some new points of his own. 277 Inthe Abhidharmakoga of Vasu- 
bandhu we are told that God etc. arenon-causes as they cannot account 
for order etc. of the world-process. 7° Moreover, we should note that 
Vasubandhu criticises the Vatsiputriya concept of soul by. saying that 
such an eternal, uncaused and unchanging entity would be without any 
practical efficiency which alone is what ensures the reality of an entity. 
Dharmakirti being a Vijnanavadi-cum-Sautrantika could not deny causality 
like Nagarjuna; on the contrary, he actually made causal efficiency the 
test of reality. Dharmakirti had before him the arguments of Nagarjuna 
and Candrakirti that were directed against the doctrine of a momentary 
24, kevalath yad etad arthakriyakaritvam sarvajanaprasiddham 4ste.../ 


Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, p, 21, 
25. Madhyamikakarikavrtti (=Prasannapada), p. 14, also p, 22. 
26. Madhyamikakarika, L. 3, 5, 11; also xx, 2-4, 20, 
27. Madhyamikakarikavrtti, pp, 78-82. 
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cause and also the arguments of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Candrakirti 
that disproved the doctrine of an eternal cause. This perhaps is why 
he cautiously formulated his thesis that only momentary things are 
causally efficient. Furthermore, with a view to showing the impossibility 
of causal efficiency in eternal things he utilised and elaborated the 
arguments of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Candrakirti, who had already 
come out against the doctrine of an eternal cause. He, for the first time, 
formulated a dilemma of simultaneity and succession and showed that 
the horns of this dilemma could in no way be escaped by the eternalist; 
as an illustration in point we may refer to the criticism of God, and Sati 
(universal) undertaken by him in his Pramanavartika. We can at least 
surmise that Dharmakirti’s task was facilitated by Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and 
Candrakirti. Of course, Dharmakirti took up the suggestion from his 
predecessors and made causal efficiency the sole test of reality. The 
ultimate existent, says he, is efficient. ?¥ The inefficient is the unreal 
and we have nothing to do with it just as a prospective bride has 
nothing to do with the beauty or ugliness of a eunuch. *° He is probably 
the first philosopher #1 to define reality in terms of causal efficiency. 
But he has not stopped at that. He is not content with merely giving 
the criterion of reality. He, with his formidable logic, shows its applicab- 
ility to momentary things and its inapplicability to non-momentary 
things. Here lies the greatness and genius of Dharmakirti. He holds that 
only momentary things are causally efficient, that is, none but momentary 
things can produce an effect. Let us follow his logic. ; 
Dharmakirti’s Position : The common belief is that though seeds etc. 
are by nature the producers of sprout etc. they do not ‘produce ..these 
sprout etc. by themselves but stand in need of certain additional causes 
like water etc. in order to do that. But this is a misconception. For, a 
seed that is efficient to produce a sprout does actually produce a sprout 
while a seed that does not actually produce a sprout is not by nature 
the ptoducer of a sprout. We must, therefore, conclude that a seed that 
actually produces a sprout is different in nature from a seed that does 
not actually produce a sprout. Certainly, it is impossible for an entity to 
come to possess a nature that is different from its inherent nature. That 
is to say, if a seed is always of the nature of ‘producer of a sprout’ it 
29, sa paramarthiko bhiavo ya evarthakriyaksamah // Pramanavartika, III. 165 
30. Ibid, III. 210-211 
31. It is interesting to note that the causal efficiency in the form of a capacity to produce 
successful activity was first recognised by Valsyayana as a critcrion to be applied to test 
the validity of knowledge,-—a performance essentially not much different from Dharma- 
kirti’s acceptance of causal efficiency as a criterion of reality, Vatsyayana explicitly states 


that knowledge is valid (arthavat) when it leads to successful activity in relation to its 
object (pravrttisdimarthyat), 
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should produce a sprout not only when it does actually do so but also 
earlier. 


Hence our contention’ is that the seed of the moment immediately 
preceding fhe moment of spfott-production is alone of the nature of 
‘producer of a sprout’; as for the seeds of the earlier moments, they are 
the causes of the cause of a sprout inasmuch as the sprout-producing 


seed is produced by these seeds-of-the-earlier-momenis (occuring one after 
another in the form of a series). 


- Thus the sprout-producing seed and seeds of the earlier inoments 
are not identical in nature because the seed of a particular momeut is 
produced by the seed of the immediately preceding moment. That is to 
say, seeds of the different moments have got different causes, and hence 
they cannot be identical in nature. 


One might ask: “If the seed of the moment immediately preceding 
the moment of sprout-production is capable of producing a sprout .why. 
does it not do so singly? That is to say, such a seed should not stand 
in teed of any accessory.” To this our reply is that the seed of, the 
moment immediately preceding the moment of sprout-production does 
actually produce a sprout, and to do so is its nature while nothing 
can change the nature of an entity. It comes to this that the fact 
that the sprout-producing seedis always found to be placed in the midst 
of certain particular accessories does not disprove that this seed rather 


than the seed of any earlier moment possesses the capactty to produce 
a sprout. 


One might say: “If each and every member of a causal aggregate © 
is capable of producing fhe effect concerned why should all these 
members together {and not anyone of these members) be required in 
order to produce ‘this effect?” To this our reply is that’ there takes 
place no- intelligent planning on the part of thé members of a causal 
aggregate, and this is why these members never take a decision to tHe 
effect “since each one of us is capable of prodticing this effect Jet sume 
one of -us should’ do the job and the rest retire.’ It is on account of 
their respective causes being what they are that the members of a 
causal aggregate are born as possessing their respective natures ‘and as 
oceurring at their respective places, but since the production of an 
effect on the part of these members is not a voluntary affair they 
produce this effect without discussing the matter among themselves, 
Nor ¢an you blame the effect for its being produced by so many 
members (and not by any one of them), for to be produced by these 
inauy members is the mature of this effect. 

One might ask: “If the members of a causal aggregate are all 
eapable of producing an effect why is it that they produce one particular 
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effect rather than any other.” To this our reply is that the membérs of 
a particular causal aggregate are competent to produce that 
effect alone which they do actually produce. Hence there arises’ no 
question why a causal aggregate should produce ‘this rather than' that 
effect. It is on the basis of our empirical observation that we conclude 
as to what particular causal aggregate -produces this or that effect; 
there is therefore no sense in arguing that a causal aggregate is. free 
to produce this rather than that effect. . ae, 


‘ “Thus each particular member of a causal aggregate possesses the 
capacity to produce without hindrance one cOmmon effect, ‘and as soon 
as these different members come together (i. e. as soon'as they are . 
born) they produce this effect. It is only in this sense that a catisal 
aggregate is called the support of the effect it produces. That’ is to 
say, since a real entity cannot last for more than one moment the 
members of a causal aggregate are not in a position to prolong their 
existence till the effect concerned is produced and then to act as the 
support of this effectin the literal sense of the term. Thus it is that when 
there is produced a particular state of visual consciousness the fact 
that the effect in question is a state of consciousness is determined by 
one member of the concerned causal aggregate, the fact that this effect 
is a state of colour-consciousness by atiother member, while the’ fact 
that the effect is a state of particular-formed colour consciousness by a 
third member; but in spite of all this, the conscious state in question 
Temains an unitary entity. 


One might say, “If a real entity produces the effect it does as soon 
as it comes into existence then there seems to be no sense in maintain- 
ing that different entities co-operate in producing a particular effect, and 
this is because momentary entities can find no time to produce novelty 
in one another (while co-operation on the part of several different 
entities is impossible unless they produce some novelty in one another).” 
To this our reply is that co-operation on the part of several different 
entities does not always mean their producing some novelty in one 
another; and to the question as to what this co-operation always means 
our reply is “joint performance of one common function.” Thus seed, 
(water, soi], manure) etc. of the moment immediately preceding the 
moment of sprout-production, co-operate in producing this sprout” as 
soon as they come together. As a matter of fact, since ‘joint performance 
of one common function’ is what co-operation really means, and since 
joint production of an effect is undertaken by the’ causal aggregate as 
it stauds at the moment immediately preceding the production, of this 
effect, what really co-operate in producing an effect are the members of 
the concerned causa] aggregate as they stand at the moment immediately 
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preceding the production of this effect.-And at the moment immediately 


preceding the production of an effect the members of the concerned 
causal aggregate are found to possess their respective natures that are 
due to their respective causes being what they are; that is to say, it is 
logically impossible for these different members to acquire a novelty 
(which acqtisition is equivalent to developing a new nature) as a result 
of their coming together. Nor can it be maintained that these different 
members jointly produce some novel entity whose novelty accounts for 
these members co-operating in the production of the effect concerned; 
for, to maintain that will bz to deny that these members are an immediate 
cause of this effect (while the phenomenon under investigation is the 
immediate production of an effect asa result of a mutual co-operation on 
the part of the members of the concerned causal aggregate. ) We, therefore, 
conclude that the accessories come into existence (in whatever form they 
do and at whatever place and time they do) as determined by their 
respective causes, and hence it is in the very nature of things impossible 
for any of them to occur at any other time or at any other place; and 
the effect in question (i.e. the effect for whose production the causal 
aggregate in question is competent) ensues as soon as this cause proper 
and these accessories come together (i.e. assoon as they are born), 
This is what we mean when we say that co-operation stands for a joint 
performance of one common function. , 


One might ask: ‘‘But what is it that renders the members of 4 
causal aggregate competent to produce the effect concerned?” To this 
our reply is: “The respective causes of these members.” Then one 
might ask: “But why is it then that these members produce this effect 
not when they are alone but only when they are together? For if each 
of these inembers is competent to produce this effect it should not be 
impossible to find a case where someone of these members prodtices this 
effect singly.” To this our reply is that things which look similar are 
not necessarily of the same nature. For example, seeds which produce 
a sprout and those which do not, look similar but they are of different 
natures. Thus theoretically we can say that an entity which belongs to 
a particular type porduces a particular effect irrespective of everything 
else; but in practice we distinguish between two entities, which look 
Similar and behave differently, by observing the accessories that are 
available to them. And this misleads us into thinking that here is a case 
of two entities behaving differently not because they belong to two different 
types but because two types of accessories are available to them. 


Thus as soon as colour, eye etc, come near each other they produce 
visual consciousness, but this coming near stands in need of certain 
specific causes, and it is hecause these causes are not available always 
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and everywhere, visual consciousness does not take place always and 
everywhere. That is to say, why eye etc. produce visual consciousness 
occasionally and not always is not that they occasionally undergo some 
novelty as a result of coming near each other but that the factors which 
bring them near each other are not always available. 


On this logic it becomes obvious that causal relationships can obtain 
only between entities that are becoming different every moment but never 
between entities that are each of them (allegedly) perdurable. And this 
is so because it is impossible for one entity to possess more than one 
nature, For, an entity that performs a function is capable of performing 
that function while an entity that does not perform a function is incapa- 
ble of performing that function. To say that an entity lasts for two 
moments is to say that it performs no function during the first moment 
of its career while performing a function during the second moment. And 
this, on our logic, is to attribute two natures (i. e. a self-contradictory 
nature) to one entity. One might say: “An entity performs a function 
when the requisite accessories are available to it. That is to say, there 
is nothing incongruous in maintaining that an entity refrains from 
performing its function so long as the requisite accessories are not 
available to it.” Then we ask: “Is this (allegedly perdurable) entity 
capable or incapable of performing its appropriate function single-handed ? 
If it is capable of doing so why does it refrain from doing so ? And 
how can an entity which is not performing a function be called capable 
of performing this function?” The opponent might reply: “It is our 
common experience that weavers etc. who are capable of producing 
cloth etc. do not always produce the cloth etc.” But this means tbat our 
simpleton opponent is ina playful mood and will like us to repeat one 
perfomance again and again. For, we have already shown that an entity 
which actually performs a function is alone capable of peifoming that 
function just as seed of the moment immediately preceding the moment 
of sprout-production is alone capable of producing a sprout. 


That an entity which actually performs a function is alone capable 
of performing that function is a conclusion we are compelled to grant on tke 
ground that it is impossible for an entity to possess more than one nature, 
This conclusion is corroborated by the examples of seed ete. (which 
produce sprout etc. at the last moment of their career as seed etc. and 
not at any earlier moment). 

It might be said that at the last moment of their career seed etc. 
come to acquire the capacity to perform their respective functions. But 
we shall like to enquire if this “eapacity” is or is not a part of the 
nature of these seeds etc. If it is a part of their nature, it proves our 
thesis that seed etc. of the last moment are different in type from those 
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of the earlier moments; if it is not a part of their nature, seed etc. 
should always remain incapable of producing sprout etc. 

Again, we would like toaskasto why this (allegedly perdurablejentity 
performs its appropriate function only when the requisite accessories 
are available to it. One might reply: “It is so because we have scen it to 
be so.” But in that case the ‘seeing’ of our almighty opponent is 
indeed highly competent; for, we are being told that entities which are 
by nature incapable of performing a@ function start performing it as soon 
as this “seeing” occurs. A logical corollary to this position is that an 
entity will perform no function and remain issueless in case it happens 
not to catch the attention of our worthy opponent. Weare already worried 
about the fate of an entity like this. 


The opponent might say: “We do not mean to suggest that it is on 
account of our ‘seeing’ that things perform their respective functions not 
singly but assisted by the requisite accessories. Our contention is that 
on observation we find such to be the state of affairs.” To this we reply: 
“That is true. We also grant that the members of a causal aggregate 
ate ‘capable of performing a function’ in the setise that on coming 
together they find it impossible not to immediately perform the function 
concerned. But our question is whether ‘to immediately perform the 
function concerned’ was Since ever the nature of these members, or this 
nature came to be generated in them at the moment when they did 
actually perform the function concerned? The reply to this question 
should be that ‘to immediately produce the effect concerned’ was since 
ever the nature of the members of a causal aggregate, and this is 
because the (allegedly) perdurable entities which are unperished and 
unborn for a ‘considerable period of time can at no time Jack what is 
natural to them. And this reply will be as absurd as one’s saying that 
one’s mother is barren. For, it is senseless to maintain that ‘to perfom a 
particular function’ is the nature of a particular entity but that this 


function is not actually performed by this entity until! certain conditions 
are fulfilled.” 


One might say: “It is the nature of an entity to perform a partic: 
ular function when the requisite accessories are available to it. That is, 
it is not self-contradictory to maintain that it is the nature of an entity 
to perform a particular function but that this entity does not perform 
this function until certain conditions are fulfilled.” But to say this is to 
admit that an entity not accompanied by the requisite accessories is 
different in nature from the same (rather similar) entity accompanied by 
those accessories. And the two entities which have gottwo different natures 
must be two different entities (and not one identical entity). Certainly, 
even When it is with the help of the requisite accessories that an entity 
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perforims a function this performance on its part is due not to the nature of 
others (but to its own nature), And ‘its own nature’ must belong to 
an allegedly perdurable entity even when the requisite accessories are 
not available to it; hence there arises the contingency of this entity 
performing its appropriate function always (and not only when the 
requisite accessories are available to it). 

One might ask: "But granting that a real entity must be momentary, 
why is it that an entity capable of performing a function does not 
perform this function so longas the requisite accessories are not available 
to it ?” To this our simple reply is that it is so because the entity 
capable of performing a function is not born so long as the requisite 
accessories are not there to be availed of. One might then ask: “Why 
this ban on the birth of an entity so long as the requisite accessories 
are not there to be availed of ?” To this our reply is that it is so 
because an entity is by nature momentary. That is, the entity capable of 
performing a function must come into existence just on the eve of this 
function while the requisite accessories must be available to this entity 
at the time when it comes into existence. 


We have already shown how the members of a causal aggregate 
jointly perform one common funct’on. It has been shown fhat the 
members of a causal aggregate are incapable of occuring otherwise. This 
is to say, it is the nature of an entity (necessarily momentary by nature) 
to produce under the conditions, which, in turn, is the same thing as 
saying that the entity capable of producing an effect is not born until 
the requisite accessories are there to be availed of. In the case of a 
momentary entity there cannot arise a contingeney of two natures 
belonging to it. Tor, here the entity that performs a particular function 
is the entity that comes into existence at the moment immediately 
preceding the moment of the occurrence of this function. That is, since , 
no other entity can havethe same nature as this entity (because no other 
entity performs the function this entity does) and since no other entity 
can have the same cause as this entity (because no other entity can be 
born at the same place and at the same time as this entity) there is no 
possibility of our confusing the nature of this entity with that of another 
entity. All this goes to prove that if an entity is regarded as non-moment- 
ary there arises a question why this entity performs its appropriate 
function at one time rather than any other; on the other hand, no such 
question need arise if an entity is regarded as necessarily momentary. 


One might say: “ “To immediately produce the effect concerned’ is no 
doubt the nature of a (perdurable) cause which stands in need of no 
accessories to produce this effect. But it is the effect which needs the 
services of certain accessories, and this is why an effect is produced not 
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by the cause taken singly but by the cause assisted by the requisite 


accessories.” But even this view does not remove the self-contradiction 
pointed out above, for here too we are told that a cause iS capaule of 
producing the effect concerned single-handed but that this effect is not 
produced until this cause is assisted by the requisite accessories. As . 
matter of fact, to grant that a cause does not produce the effect until it 
is assisted by certain accessories is to go against the position that to 
immediately produce the effect concerned’ is the nature of a cause. The 
opponent might say: “All that I mean to maintain is that a cause does 
produce the effect (and not that it does so immediately). But even if 
capable of producing the effect concerned all alone, a cause, in order to 
produce this effect, needs the services of the requisite accessories. How 
can it then be possible for a cause to dispense with the services of the 
requisite accessories?” To this our reply is that it is precisely by dispe 
using with all accessories that a cause can prove that it is capable of 
producing the effect concerned all alone. As for the assertion that the 
services of certain accessories are required by the effect (and not by the 
cause), it is merely a way of saying that a cause does not produce the 
effect all alone, a statement which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
position that a cause is capable of producing the effect all alone. These 
incoherent outcries of our opponent are the result of an intense feeling 


of jealousy having taken possession of his heart, and this is why he 
deserves neglect. : 


Thus we conclude that ‘co-operation’ in the form of joint performance 
of a common function’ is possible only on the part of momentary entities. 
For, certainly a non-momentary entity cannot perform a function alli alone 
(while it is equally incomprehesible why it should require the services 
of the accessories); and if it can, the role of accessories in:an act of 
causation remains unaccountable. 


‘There are certain cases of causation where the accessories do produce 
a novelty in the cause proper. For example, before the seed produces a 
sprout, water etc. produce novelty in this seed, and before raw rice 
produces cooked rice, fire, etc. produce a novelty in this raw rice. But 
even in these cases the accessories do not produce a novelty in the cause 
proper as it stands at the moment when these accessories first come in 
cantact with it; for, itis impossible to produce a novelty in a momentary 
entity that has already come into existence (ont of its cause). What 
actually happens is that the seed-series precedimg the 


moment of 
‘contact with the accessories like 


water etc.’ is different in type 
from tbe seed-series succeeding this moment; similarly, the raw-rice- 


series preceding the moment of ‘contact with the accessories like fire 
ete.” is different in type from the raw-rice-series succeeding this moment. 
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This difference has to be posited because the seed-series would have 
continued to remain a seed-series had water etc. not come in contact 
with it; similarly, the raw-rice-series would have continued to remain 
a Taw-rice-series had fire etc. not come in contact with it. It is as a 
result of coming in contact with water etc. that the seed-series is replaced 
by a sprout-series though not immediately after this contact takes place; 
similarly, it is as a result of coming in contact with fire etc. that the 
raw-rice-series is replaced by a cooked-rice-series though sot immediat- 
ely after this contact takes place. This is what we mean wheu we grant 
that in these cases of causation the accessories do produce a novelty in 
the cause proper. Let us not forget that even before the accessories 
were available to a seed this seed was different every moment but we call 
the seed-series of the later period a different type of series in contrast to 
the seed-series of the period preceding the moment of ‘contact with the 
accessories.’ This incidentally explains why it is often said that in the 
period succeeding the moment of the seed’s contact with the accessories 
a later member in the seed-series possesses a greater novelty than an 
earlier one. Another example of this sort of ‘ production of novelty’ is 
provided by our experience that on entering a comparatively darker 
room from a comparatively brighter one we at first are unable to see 
anything. But since after sometime we are in a position to see things 
there is warrant (no compulsion) to suppose that in this case the acce- 
ssories that an eye requires for producing visual consciousness go on 
producing in this eye a greater and greater novelty throughout the 
interval when we are seeing nothing. 


However, in the case of a causal aggregate which produces the 
effect concerned immediately after the members of this aggregate come 
together there is no possibility of the accessories producing a novelty 
in the cause proper. For example, visual consciousness is produced 
as soon as eye, object, light, etc. come together, and hence there is 
no possibility of object, light, etc. producing a novelty in the eye in 
order that it produces visual consciousness. In a case of this type 
the different members of the concerned causal aggregate are brought 
together at one place (this ‘ bringing together’ having certain particular 
cause of its own—wisarpana-pratyaya),and as soon as they are thus brought 
together at one place the effect concerned comes into existence. Here it 
is very obvious that ‘co-operation’ on the part of the different members 
of a causal aggregate means only ‘joint performance of a cammon func- 
tion’ on their part (and not ‘production of a novelty in the cause 
Proper by the accessories.’). 


On the other hand, in the case of such a causal aggregate where the 
accessories produce a novelty in the cause proper we find that the 
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Series represented by the cause proper (i. e. ‘series occurring at the 
locus of the cause proper’) uniergoes a change of nature as a_ result 
of the accessories being made available to this cause proper. In this 
case the coming together of the different members of the causal aggregate 
is not immediately followed by the emergence of the effect concerned. 
What happens here is that the members of the causal aggregate are 
replaced moment efter moment by entities which are outwardly similar 
to these members. But out of these entities one which represents the 
cause proper has acquired a ‘novelty’ that is peculiarly suited for the 
emergence of the effect concerned at a later moment. With each passing 
moment this noveity goes on being augmented and finally we reach the 
moment which is immediately followed by the emergence of the effect 
concerned. It is the causal aggregate of this moment which is the (imm- 
ediate) cause of the effect concerned; the causal aggregate of a moment 
earlier, the ‘cause of this cause, the causal aggregate of two moments 
earlier, the ‘cause of the cause of this cause,’ and so on and so forth. 
After the emergence of the effect concerned there remains no series to 
be called by the same name as the cause proper, for at the locus of the 
cause proper there now arises a series called by the same name as the 
effect concerned. As a matter of fact, in the type of cases under consi- 
deration this is a useful rule of thumb to mark out a cause proper 
from among the total causal aggregate. 


One might say: “ You maintain that the accessories produce a 
novelty in the cause proper which, in turn, produces the effect concerned. 
But it is difficult to conceive how the accessories produce a novelty 
in the cause proper. For, these accessories (and the cause proper of 
the moment when the accessories come near it) do not themselves 
possess 2 ‘novelty’ that might enable them to produce a ‘novelty’ in 
the cause proper (of the next moment onwards); and if the accessories 
(and the cause proper) need not. themselves possess a novelty in order 
to produce another ‘novelty’ in the cause proper why should they not 
be in a position to produce the effect itself without the cause proper 
possessing any novelty ? And if all this is granted there should be no 
difficulty in seeing how on receiving assistance from the requisite acce- 
ssories a non-momentary cause proper produces the effect concerned; for, 
now there will not arise the contingency of the cause proper having 
developed a new ‘ nature’ as a result of receiving assistance from the 
requisite accessories, 


And you cannot maintain that at the moment when they come 
together the accessories ( and the cause proper ) already possess a ‘novelty’ 
that enables them to produce another novelty in the cause proper (of 
the next moment onwards); for, that wil) lead to an infinite regress ( inas- 
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much asa similar question will arise concerning the origin of the 
novelty possessed by these accessories and the cause proper). Nor can 
you maintain that the accessories (and the cause proper ), inasmuch as 
they are always capable of joining hands in order to produce a novelty 
in the cause proper, are eternally possessed of the novelty we are 
talking of. For, we find that the effect concerned is produced when the 
requisite accessories come together to assist the cause proper and that 
it is not produced when these accessories do not come to assist the 
cause proper. This would not have happened in case the accessories 
(and the cause proper) were always capable of joining hands in order 
to prodiice a novelty in the cause proper. 


Thus we conclude that the accessories produce in the cause proper 
no novelty that might be said to enable it to produce the effect concer- 
ned (after several moments ).” 


To this our reply is that we are never tired of repeating our thesis 
again and again; if that be how people are convinced of its correctness. 
And this thesis is that ‘co-operation’ on the part of the several members 
of a causal aggregate inn producing the effect cancerned does not consist 
in these members producing a novelty in one another. Hence it is no 
objection against our position that we suppose the accessories (and the 
cause proper) to be devoid of a novelty and yet capable of producing 
a novelty in the cause proper. That is, it is the nature of a causal 
aggregate that it produces the effect concerned without its members 
producing a novelty in one another- 


One might ask: “In that case, how is even ‘performance of one co- 
mmon function’ possible on the part of the various accessories (und 
the cause proper)? For, if these accessories (and the cause proper) 
can produce a novelty in the cause proper even without producing a 
novelty in one another, it should be possible for any one of them to 
produce this novelty in the cause proper. And if that be granted it 
should be possible for any one of these accessories (or for the 
cause proper ) to produce the effect itself (which, according to you, is 
due to a novelty having heen generated in the cause proper by the 
accessories ).” Tio this we have already given a reply. For, it is our 
contention that in all entitative series whatsoever novel entities come 
into existence every moment (though this novelty often remains concealed 
from us owing to the similarity that obtaims between the several 
members of one particular series ). But in order to produce a particular 
effect certain particular types of entities must come together at one 
place. This is why accessories must come near the cause proper if 
they are to produce a novelty in the cause proper and thus to enable 
it to produce the effect concerned. And since this ‘coming together near 


a 
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the cause proper’ is not always possible on the part of the various 
accessories they do not always preduce this novelty in the cause 
proper. It is, therefore, meaningless to expect that at1y one of the acce- 
ssories (or the cause proper) might produce a novelty in the cutise 
proper and thus enable it to produce the effect concerned. Moreover, we 
have already urged that causation is of two types, viz. (i) the type 
where the accessories produce a novelty in the series represented by the 
cause proper (and thus enable the cause proper to produce the effect 
concerned after an interval of time), and (1i) the type where the accesso- 
ries produce no such novelty in the cause proper and the effect cancerti- 
ed comes into existence as soon as the accessories are made available 
to the cause proper. An instance of the first type is the production of 
a sprout by seed etc, and an instance of the second type is the produ- 
ction of visual consciousness by eye etc. 


In any case, the novelty that the accessories produce in the series 
represented by the cause proper is not produced as a result of some 
novelty having been produced in the accessories (and the cause proper) ~ 
at the time of their coming together. Thus since the mere coming 
together of the accessories and the cause proper produces a novelty in 
the series represented by the cause proper our thesis leads to no infinite 
regress, 


Way, if a non-momentary cause possesses the capacity to immedia- 
tely produce the effect concerned it should be possible for it to produce 
the effect even without requiring the services of the requisite accessories. 
On non-momentarist hypothesis it is not necessary that the requisite 
accessories should always be available to a cause proper, but if “to 
immediately produce the effect concerned” is the nature of this cause 
proper it should be producing the effect concerned at all times (i.e. even 
when no accessories are available to it). On the other hand, if a non- 
momentary cause lacks the capacily to immediately produce the effect 
concerned it should continue to lack this capacity even when the 
requisite accessories are available to it. The idea is that an entity cannot 
change its nature. 


Thus it is inconceivable how the non-momentary members of a 
causal aggregate can co-operate i11 producing one common effect. Nor 
can a non-monientary cause proper be said to receive assistance from the 
accessories not for itself but for the series represented by itself. This is 
so because there is no sense in talking of ‘series’ in the context of the 
non-momentarist hypothesis. Thus logic demands that the non-mometar- 
ist should grant the possibility of a cause proper producing the effect 
concerned all alone. But as a matter of fact, we find that in most cases 
of causation the series represented by the cause proper comes to develop 
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a ‘novelty’ as a result of this cause proper coming in contact with the 
requisite accessories; for example, this is how a seed produces a sprout. 
Under such conditions, if the non-momentarist grants that the cause 
proper does not produce the effect concerned except when assisted by 
the accessories he has granted that the cause proper develops a new 
nature as a result of coming in contact with these accessories; on the 
Other hand, if he insists that a cause proper always possesses an identi- 
cal nature he cannot explain why this cause proper produces the effect 
concerned at one time rather than any other. Thus causal efficiency can- 
not be shown to characterise an alleged non-momentary entity. This is 
so because there are difficulties in conceiving that a non-momentary 
entity produces all its effects all at once while there are also difficulties 
in conceiving that it produces them in succession one after another. 
Hence it is established that whatever is real is momentary. 


From this (i. e. from the fact that causal efficiency is possible only 
in the case of a momentary entity) it naturally follows that the destru- 
ction is natural to an entity. One might say: “It cannot be so as in 
reality we find that destruction takes place when and only when certain 
causes are present there to bring about this destruction.” To this our 
reply is that the idea of destruction having a cause makes no sense. For, 
real entities are born as perishable entities on account of their respecti- 
ve causes being what they are, and hence nothing that is extraneous to 
a real entity can bring about the destruction of this entity. That the 
alleged cause of an entity’s destruction is impotent to do anything will 
become evident from the following consideration :- (i) The cause of 
destruction cannot bring into existence the ‘nature’ of the perishable 
entity, for, this nature has already come into existence as a result of 
this entity’s cause being what it is. (ii) The cause of destruction cannot 
bring into existence something over and above the entity destroyed, for, 
to grant that will mean that the entity in question is not in fact destroyed 
and should be present there to be seen by all. Nor can it be said 
that the cause of destruction brings into existence a new entity which, 
in turn, conceals the entity destroyed; for, we can conceive of no reason 
why the entity said to be destroyed should continue to exist in a 
concealed form. (iii) Nor can it be said that the cause of an entity’s 
destruction brings into existence the ‘absence of this entity.’ For, in that 
case we can raise the question whether this ‘absence’ is or is not soine- 
thing over and above the entity destroyed. If this ‘absence’ is some- 
thing over and above the entity destroyed this entity should continue to 
exist even when the ‘absence’ in question has been brought to existence; 
on .the other hand, if this ‘absence’ is not something over and above 
the entity destroyed there is no sense in calling this ‘absence’ an inder 
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pendent product of the alleged ‘cause of destruction’. As a matter of 
fact, when an entity is destroyed nothing happens to this entity, but it 
is simply no more. And since a happening that does not take place 
requires no catise, the destruction of an entity requires mo cause, More- 
over, it will be superfluous to posit a fcause of destruction’ for an 
entity that is perishable by nature; for, what is perishable by ature 
must perish automatically. . 


The general rule is that an entity possesses the ‘ nature’ it does on 
account of this entity’s cause being what it is, and hence no additional 
cause is required to bring this ‘nature’ into existence. Take for example, 
a beam of light, a liquid substance, a hot substance, 2 hard substatice, 
etc. These light etc. are born as light etc. and hence they require no 
additional cause in order to become light etc. For, if an entity lacks 
what is natural to it, it will have to be treatedas an essenceless entity. 
The idea that an entity is essenceless is absurd. Similarly, if an entity 
is non-durable by nature it is on account of this entity’s cause being 
what it is, and hence this entity requires no additional cause in order 
to become ‘ non-durable.’ 


One might urge: ‘That destruction requires case can be understood 
on the analogy of seed etc. For, even though seed ete. are by nature ~ 
the producers of sprout etc. they do not produce these sprout etc. single- 
handed but stand in need of certain additional causes like water etc. 
in order to do that. The same thing may be said of an entity’s destru- 
ction.” To this we reply that we have already shown that the analogy 
of seed etc. is not apt. Thus we argue that wherever and whenever an 
entity is present it is present as possessed of whatever nature belongs 
to it, that is, there is no possibility of a change coming about in the 
nature of an entity as a result of this entity coming in contact with 
something extraneous to itself. Hence if an entity is perishable by nature 
it requires no cause in order to perish (for, in that case it will perish 
irrespective of whatever else is the case). And if an entity is non-peri- 
shable by nature then it will require no cause in order to perish (for, 
in that case nothing can make this entity perish ). That it is impossible 
for an entity to possess two natures (eg. ‘being perishable’ and ‘being 
non-perishable’) we have already shown. 


Certainly, if an entity becomes different as a result of coming in 
contact with something extraneous to itself it should be said to have 
undergone a change of nature, but two natures cannot belong to one 

_ entity. For, entities are differentiated from one another on the basis 
of their natures being different from one another. Hence if an entity is 
born non-perishable it can never perish, 
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In this background is to be understood the phenomenon of copper 
efc. — which are ordinarily found to be hard — turning liquid asa result, of 
being heated. That is, we should not think that heating brings about a 
change in the nature of copper. For, what happens is that fire-conjunc- 
tion produces such a novelty in the copper series that after an interval 
of time we have a liquid substance series in place of a hard substance 
series. 


One might say: “A real entity as produced by its cause is in fact not 
perishable by nature, as is evident from the fact that it continues to exist 
until something extraneous comes near it and destroys it. Thus destru- 
ction is not this entity’s nature but its mere going out of existence 
as soon as something extraneous comes near it and destroys it.” Against 
this we urge our old difficulty. For, we would ask the opponent if the 
real entity he is speaking of is eternal or perishable by nature. If he 
says that this entity was eternal at the time of its origin but became 
perishable later on he is clearly admitting that this entity has got two 
natures, As a matter of fact, if an entity eternal by mature can at all 
perish it should perish always; otherwise, it should perish never. And 
in neither of these cases is there any need for positing for this entity 
a ‘cause of destruction.’ This isso because an entity capable of perishing 
will perish automatically while an entity incapable of perishing will 
perish never. . 


It cannot be the case that an entity is eternal in the beginning but 
becomes perishable later on; for, an entity must have but one nature, 
That is, an entity alleged to be eternal cannot perish without first 
becoming a perishable entity, and this, in turn, is because eternality 
and perishability are two mutually contradictory characteristics. Thus 
if one maintains that a real entity must perish he ought algoto maintain 
that a real entity is perishable by nature. And in that case, no teal 
entity will require a ‘cause of destruction.’ : 


In this manner we have established that destruction being natural 
to a real entity, no real entity stands in need ofa ‘cause of destruction.’ 
Hence we are entitled to make two generalisations viz. (i) whatever is 
real is perishable by nature; and (ii) whatever is (allegedly ) non-peri- 
shable is unreal.* * 


Akalanka’s Refutation: Akalanka shows Dharmakirti’s position to be 
untenable by mostly applying the method of reductio ad absurdum. He 
rightly points out that causal efficiency in momentary things cannot be 


32. Hetubindy, p, 57.1.3 57.118 and pp, 58, 1, 17 —63.1.9 
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proved®? by the method of perception as the momentary things them- 
selves are mot perceived (as momentary). Even if it be granted for 
argument’s sake that the cattsal efficiency of momentary things is per- 
ceptible, it is not possible for any one to say decisively that it is inva- 
riably related to the momentary things ( because these momentary things 
are not perceptible). Thus the momentary things are not real as they 
cannot be proved causally efficient. This may imply that non-momentary 
things are causally efficient and hence real. So, Dharmakirti should 
prove the causal efficiency of momentary things by some other method 
of knowledge. He may try to show it to be perceptible in a different 
manner. He may, like his followers, say that the causal efficiency of 
momentary things is nothing but their existence, and their existence is 
directly perceived; from this it naturally follows that their causal 
efficiency is also directly perceived. Akalanka replies that if existence is 
causal efficiency, then non-momentary things are surely causally efficient 
since every one perceives their exisence. Tosay that momentary things 
are causally efficient because their apprehension is distinct from the 
apprehension of the non-momentary things is illogical. X’s apprehension 
is distinct from Y’s means Y’s apprehension is distinct from X’s. 
Hence on the basis of that illogical reason it can equally be held that 
non-momentary things are causally efficient. Moreover, if it is held 
that existence and causal efficiency are non-different, it cannot be said 
that there obtains a relation of wapfya-xyapaka between them. If they are 
one, causal efficiency becomes the nature of things. Hence Dharmakirti 
should have argued thus: “Causal efficiency being the very nature of 
things, no thing will be there where there is no causal efficiency.” The 
causal efficiency of momentary things cannot be regarded as perceptible. 
If it were perceptible there would not have been any difference of 
opinion regarding it and Dharmakirti and his followers would not have 
been required to employ the method of inference to prove it.®* 


33, Bhadanta Yogasena, mentioned as a rival by Kamalaégila in Tattvasangrahapaiijika, 
was the first to point out that the momentary thing is not causally efficient (Tattvasa- 
ngraha, k, 429 ff), Other philosophers followed him in refuting the view that only 
momentary things are causally efficient, The first Vedicist philosophers to refute the 
application of the criterion ‘the capacity to perform a function’ to momentary things 
seem to be Vacaspati and Jayanta, (Tatparyatika pp. 541-561 and Nydyamaiijart, 
TI, pp, 25-39). So far as our knowledge goes, in the Jaina tradition Alnlanka is the 
first to refute momentarism on the basis of this criterion. Here we would like to note 
the interesting fact that there were like Yogasena some other Buddhist philosophers who 
did not accept the reality as momentary. Their views are recorded and criticised by 


Santaraksita and Kamalagila in the Tattvasafgraha and Pafijika onthe same respectively 
(Tattwasangraha, k. 1786 ££), 
34, Siddhivinitcaya, p. 190, 
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If a cause which is efficient at the moment immediately preceding 
the moment of the production of an effect and which goes out of existence 
then and there can produce the effect, then nobody can prevent the 
non-momentary cause from producing the effects. This is so because 
the existence of the cause is not opposed to the production of the effect, 
As a matter of fact, the effect must be present along with its cause.?* 


If one thing being present there, the other thing comes into existence 
the former is the cause and the latter its effect. This principle which 
Dharmakirti has accepted is not applicable to his momentary causes. 
The principle implies the presence of the effect along with its cause, 
And the presence of the momentary effect along with its momentary 
cause means their co-production. “inis leads the momenturist 10 ‘he 
absurdity of the production of all serial effects in one single moment 
which means the effacement of a continuum.?" In order to intelligently 
grasp this polemic between Akalanka and Dharmakirti on the problem 
of causation we must be quite clear in our mind as to the precise point 
at issue. Since Akalanka is of the view that an effect is but a new 
modification occurring in a pre-existing and continuing substance he 
can well hold that this substance is the cause of the modification. in 
question. This is very much like the “fadanakarana of the Parina- 
mavadi philosophers like Sankhyas and Vedantins. For Dharmakirti, on 
the other hand, a cause and its effect are both momentary while the effect 
immediatly succeeds the cause. Hence Akalanka argues that Dharmakirti’s 


35. plurvarh naSvardc chaktat karyara kinnavinagvarat | 

karyotpattir virudhyeta na vai kadranasattaya // Ibid, p. 193. 

‘¢ Butthe Jaina philosopher maintains that neither sequence nor synchronism alone can 
account for the law of causation but that both combined give us the correct estimate 
of the operation of causality. That the relation of cause and effect docs not hold good 
between two coexistent facts, such as the two horns on a cow’s head, is admitted by 
the Jaina also, But the absence of synchronism between the cause and the effect at the 
moment of the latter’s emergence would make the effect independent of the cause, 
The effect was not in existence when the cause was in existence and it comes into 
existence when the cause has ceased to exist. So if the effect is independent of the cause 
when it comes into existence and is not found to be dependent upon the cause either 
before or after, the bearing of the cause upon the effect becomes a fiction,” Jaina 
Philosophy of Non-absolutism, p, 28, 

Nydyavartikakara, while refuting the theory of universal] flux, says that in this theory 
causation becomes impossible as the presence of the effect along with the material cause 
becomes inconceivable on the momentarist hypothesis, (Nyayavartika, pp, 409-410), 
For Parindmavadins the cause and the effect are neither absolutely synchronous nor 
absolutely successive, From the point of view of the underlying substance (dravya) the 
cause and the effect can be said to be synchronous (even identical) and from the point 
of view of the passing modes (paryaya) they can be said to be successive. 


36. yasmin saty eva yadbhavah tat karyam itarat kdranam iti ksanikatve na sambhavaty 
eva sahotpattiprasangat kutah santanavrttih? Siddhivinigcaya, p, 193 
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position rules out the possibility of there being an upadanakarana in the 
just explained sense of the term. From this Akalanka concludes that 
Dharmakirti’s theory of causation is not at all a theory of causation. 
Froiu the mometarist hypothesis it naturally follows that the cause does 
not produce the effect when it is efficient, i.e., at the mioment immediately 
preceding the moment of production of the effect; but on the contrary 
the effect comes into being when the cause has completely disappeared. 
This means that when the effect is present the cause is absent. This 
breaks the fundamental rule of caustion, namely, wherever and whenever 
the effect is present, the cause must be present. Not the preseuice of 
cause but, in fact, the absence of it is contradictory to the production 
of the effect. Secondly, the cause must produce the effect when it is 
efficient. This rule also is violated. Akalanka says that we may grant that 
the momentary cause can produce the effect even when it itself is absent 
but that it must produce a particular effect at that particular time which 
is appropriate for the production of this effect and at no other . time. 
Dharmakirti’s possible:reply to this is that it is not that the cause produces 
the effect but that the effect itself comes into being (immediately after 
the cause). Akalanka points out that the same thing can be said with 
equal cogency with regard to anon-momentary cause. The non-momentary 
cause does not produce the effects, but the effects themselves, one after 
another, come into existence at their destined time. This will give no 
scope to Dharmakirti for refuting the non-momentarist thesis that effects 
one after another come into being out of a non-momentary cause.>* 
To produce the effect at the time when it is destined to come into being 
is the nature of the cause. The non-momentary cause producing different 
efflects at their destined times does not become different in nature at 
those different times. That Dharmakirti should not object to this can be 

proved on the basis of an example cited by himself. According to him 

a lamp, producing many effects (namely, drying up of the oil, the 

burning of a wick, radiation of heat etc.) which are different from one 

another on account of their difference in place and nature, retains its 

original unitary nature; but then what can prevent a non-momentary 

cause from retaining its unitary nature even while producing many effects 

different from one another on account of their difference in time etc.? 

Dharmakirti might say that that which does not immediately precede 

(in time) the effect is not the cause of that effect, because it is the very 


nature of the cause to produce theeffect in the immediately next 
37. tatah prak tatkaranasimarthye anutpannam tadabhava eva bhavi tatkaryam iti metvapi 
angikartavyam /...tadetat karanam karyotpattau tatkdlath va tisthaty ma va bhatt prak 
tatkaranasama ih pascal : i a ati 
ieake: 7m: rtharn pascan ae karoty eva / na vai pascat karoti abhavat [tat svayam 
pascad bhavati ity atrapi pratiniyatakalam apeksya yato yathdsvarn kramena karyam 
bhavati / Ibid, p. 193, . ; 
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moment, The rejoinder of Akalanka to this is that this is inconsiStteWithoo's 
the Buddhist view that it is not binding on the cause to produce the 
effect at the spatial point which is next to its own. When Dharmakirti 
does not expect the cause to produce the effect at the next spatial point 
why should he expect it to produce the effect at the next temporal 
point ?>* 


Dharmakirti should not consider what immediately precedes the effect 
to be the cause of it just as he does not consider that which is 
separated from the effect by a gap of time to be the cause of it; for, 
both are similar so far as their utter non-existence at the time of ‘the 
presence of theeffect is concerned. Dharmakirti may suggest that that which 
is immediately antecedent to the effect is different from that whichis 
merely antecedent and hence the former produces the effect while the 
latter does not. Akalanka points out that both being non-existent are 
essenceless. Hence to say that one non-existent is different in nature 
from another non-existent amounts to the absurdity of saying that 
sky-flower is different in nature from the hare’s horn. It is only in the 
case of existents that we can say that one of them is different in nature 
from another and on that account one produces a particular effect while 
the other does not. If the effect is held to come into existence as a result 
of the absence of something (say X) that immediately precedes the effect, 
then’ the effect should be existent at all moments save the moment of 
X's existence because at all those moments there is the ‘absence of X.’ 


38. yatha ksanikarh pradipadi karanamh svabhavananatvam antarcna svabhavadcsddibhinnam 
anckarn kramabhavi tailadasdnanadahadikaryamn karoti tatha aksanikarh kalabhcda- 
bhinnam.../ yad anantararh yan notpannam na tat tatkaryam akscpakaritvat karanasya. 
ity ayuktarh dceSavyavadhince’pi tathdprasangat / Ibid, p. 194. 

It is noteworthy that this type of criticism of the momentarism occurs in Udayana’s 
Atmatattvaviveka, pp, 139-151. 

The reply to this criticism is given by Ratnakirti in his Ksanabhangasiddhi (Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts, p, 46), na caivarh samanakalakaryanam deSabhede’pi dharmibhedo yuktah, 
bhedasddhakapramanabhavat /{  indriyapratyaksena nirastavibhramasankenabheda- 
prasadhanicca | 

Read also the quotation from Dr. Mukerjec’s ‘Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux’ 
(p. 23). ‘ This analogy of difference in place cannot be extended to difference in time, 
as contradiction is a relation of opposition constituted by two mutually incompatible 
attributes and time and place relations have no direct bearing upon it. The principal 
factor of contradiction is m:ttual incompatibility and as permanent cfficicncy has bcen 
redargued by the dialcctical necessity of constant production or non-production, permanent 
efficiency and variable production have been found to be mutually incompatible, But as 
there is no incompatibility in the fact that the seed produces a sprout in a_ particular 
place but is inactive outside that place, we cannot regard the seed per se as different 
cntitics, On the contrary, the unity of the secd is attested by strong, unmistakable 
perceptual experience, which must be accepted as absolutely authentic as there is no 
invalidating cvidencc, a priori or a postcriori.’ 
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If the momentarist wants to avoid this contingency, he will have to 
accept that the effect comes into being by itself, that is, without any 
cause whatsoever; there is no other alternative for him. If he were to 
accept this, his effect will lose its distinctive character, namely, to come 
into being depending on the cause (pralitya-samulpada), Dharmakirti should 
not qualify one non-existent by calling it ‘immediate antecedent’ ‘and 
thus seeking to differentiate it from another non-existents. The reason 
ig that the non-existents are essenceless and hence in no way can they 
be differentiated from one another. As a matter of fact, it is only the 
existents that can b2 qualified and thus differentiated from one another; 
and hence to qualify non-existents involves the contingency of turniug 
not-existents into existents.2° Again, if the causality of a cause is 
supposed to lie merely in its immediate antecedence in relation to the 
effect concerned then the law of causation will lose all force; for, 
certainly not everything which immediately precedes a particular thing 
is the cause of it. 4° 


When according to Dharmakirii there is no change in the nature 
of a momentary cause even though it produces different effects with 
the assistance of accessories, why should he object to the non-momentary 
cause producing many effects with the assistance of accessories, without 
undergoing any change in its nature? Even the momentary cause which 
is by nature capable of producing an effect in the immediately next 
moment produces many effects depending on different totalities of 
conditions and that too without admitting any change in nature. To 
illustrate, one rupa-ksana which produces 7ipa-, rasa-, gandha-, sparsa-ksanas 
on account of different totalities viz. one in which ripaksana is the 
material cause and rasaksana etc. are auxiliary causes, the second in 
which 7asa-ksana is the material catse and the others are auxiliary causes, 
the third in which gandha-ksana is the material cause and the others are 
auxiliary causes, the fourth in which sfarsa-ksana ig the material cause 
and the others areauxiliary causes—remains identical in nature because no 
novelty is produced in it by the other co-operators, nor does it produce 
any novelty in them. With equal cogency it can also be said about the 
non-momentary cause that it remains identical in nature even though it, 


39. apraptakaryakalatvad yatha vyavahitam akaranam | 
taduttararh va tatkaryarh na ca jates tadatyaye |/ 


vyavahitasya karyotpattau vyavrttyavisesad upayogo na visesyeta, nivrtter nihsvabhavatvat / 


bhavasyaiva kathaficid viSesopapatteh / ...tato’nena purvasyabhave bhavata aniste’pi 


bhavitavyam abhavasya sarvatravigesat | anyatha svata eva niyatakalam karyalaksanam 
ativarteta “| abhavasya ca bhedayogat { na_ hi anantaryam abhavam “sa 
arthasvabhavanvayapattch / Siddhivinigcaya, p. 195 

40. nairantaryamatrat 
Tbid, p. 458 


oF . 
visesayatz 


prabhavaniyame sarvatra sarvesam avisese kuta eva niyamah | 
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on account of the services of different accessories, produces different 


effects one after another.?! Dharmakirti argues that an eternal cause, 
because if gives rise to ever new effect every moment, is not really one- 
indivisible ‘uni-natured ’ whole. Akalanka rightly points out that: an 
identical difficulty arises in the case of a momentary cause. A momentary 
cause is multi-natured because it gives rise to a number of effects, just 
as a ittmber of different objects have different natures of their own. 
Unless the cause possesses the multiplicity of capacities it cannot produce 
multiple effects, just as knowledge of colour etc. is impossible unless 
the object of knowledge possesses a multiplicity of capacities. A lamp, 
because of its multiple capacities, burns upa wick and dries up the oil 
at one and the same moment. The same object looks different to 
different observers because causal aggregates are different in each case; 
there is no other explanation for this difference in perceptual cognitions 
which are distinct or otherwise according as the object under view is 
hear or distant. This is a real dilemma for Dharmakirti. If he admits 
the multiplicity of capacities in the object of perceptual cognition he 
cannot evade conceding a similar multiplicity of nature in the lamp 
that produces a number of effects. On the other hand, if he sticks to 
his belief in unitary nature of the lamp, the said multiplicity of 
perceptual cognitions remains unaccounted for. If a’ momentary ‘ uni- 
natured’ cause can produce a variety of effects all at once, why could not 
an eternal uni-natured cause similarly produce these effects one after 
another? For, so far as the cause proper is supposed to be unaffected 
by its accessories the two caszs are on par. It need not be objected that 
the cause proper would cease to act as a cause if the accessories that 
arise froin time to time are enough to produce the desired effect, for 
causation is not an intelligent act on the part of the cause proper, and 
moreover, this difficulty equally remains with the cause proper of a 
momentary causal aggregate. A seed does not desist from generating the 
sprout—its natural function—simply because soil, water etc. act as its 
accessories; for, if it were so the seed would no more be a cause of the 
sprout. Certainly, among the members of a causal aggregate there is no 
such jealousy as might lead to their non-cooperation.** Again, there 
comes a damaging attack from Akalanka against Dharmakirti’s logic. 
He says, “If all things are absolutely distict from each other and possess 
no underlying bond of unity there can be no universal rule that nothing 
else but clay, passing through various intermediary stages, assumes the 
form of a jar. But it is obvious to any one that clay—not thread—produces 
41, samagrivasat karyabhede’pi yatha akscpakarinarn ksanikandm svabhavabhedo na bhavati 
. anadheyapraheyatisayatvat tathaiva kalantarasthayinam kramotpitsukaryavisese’pi 
svabhavabhedo ma bhtt / Ibid, p. 197 
42. AstaSati, pp. 183-184 
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a jar while thread—not clay—cloth. It cannot be said that here (in the case 
of clay-Series culminating in jar) there is non-observation of distinction 
because distincts are mistaken for similars owinr to ignorance inherent 
in man. In the Buddhist view there can be no real similarity; all things 
are absolutely distinct. Hence the Buddhist has no right to talk of 
similarity. If the cognition of the material cause turning into an effect 
is illusory, the law of causation stands invalidated as in dream-experience. 
If an effect is utterly non-existent before its coming into existence the 
tule that thread must produce cloth and not jar becomes meaningless. 
If the members of a series are absolutely distinct from one another 
while one series is absolutely distinct from another and yet it be possible 
to talk of an act and its fruit, then one can as well describe the 


roundness of a hares horn though no _ intelligent man would 
believe him.” #7 


We see the thing perishing at the last moment. From this 
Dharmakirti infers that it must be perishing even from the moment of 
its birth. The same nature which it possesses at the last moment it must 
possess at the beginning, that is, at the time of its coming into existence. 
Akalanka points out that similarly on seeing the existence of word, 
lamp and lightning in the beginning we should infer their existence 
even after their so-called destruction; complete destruction being impossible 
they abide in some subtle imperceptible state. Again, Akalanka rightly 
observes that even in these cases of word, lamp and lightning where an 
entity seems to vanish for good, it is reasonable to posit the existence 
of the series of their effects even after their so-called destruction just 
as it is reasonable to posit a prior cause for them even when no such 
cause is actually visible; for, otherwise their origin remains a mystery. 
Dharmakirti recognises an imperceptible prior cause for words, lightning 
etc. since otherwise it would be a caseof uncaused production; what is 
the harm then in positing (imperceptible) existence for the effects of 
these word, lightning etc. since otherwise it would be a case of entities 
turning into non-entities? Akalanka, therefore, concludes that all 
momentary change is possible only in an entity that is somehow abiding. 
Change is not possible in things that are destroyed completely the moment 
43, saty api prabhavalaksane purvapiirvasya uttaribhavanath mrtpinda-sthasa-kosa-kusiladisu 

sakalalokasaksikarn [siddham / tan na] svamanisikabhih sadrsaparaparotpattivipralambhava- 

dharanavaklrptim aracayatarn ma upadananiyamo bhut karanantaravat tadanvayabhava- 

Visesit sarvath® vailakSanyat/...[sarnvrtimatrena upakalpitad upadananiyamat karyotpattav 

anasvasadarsanat svapnavat |] tad atyantasatah karyasya utpattes tantubhyah patadir 

eva na punah kutadir iti nirhetuko niyamah syat /...vilaksaninam atyantabhede’pi 
svabhSvatah kila asankirnah santatayah karmaphalasambandhadinibandhanatn §afavi- 


sApasycva vartulatvam Gracitamh kas cetanah Sraddadhita ? AstaSati, pp. 189-19] 
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they are born without leaving any trace behind just as it is not possible 


in a non-entity like sky-flower. 7% Akalafika envisages a possible objection 
that the idealist Dharmakirti may raise against the non-momentarist 
thesis that the effects must co-exist with its (material) cause. Dharmakirti 
may say that from the statement that the effect must co-exist with its 
catise it naturally follows that the former can never be _ perceived 
without the latter. Thus the absurdity of the non-momentarist stand 
becomes manifest. Do we ever perceive milk at the same time when we 
perceive curd? If even at this stage the non-momentarist sticks to his 
guns and accepts that the effect can never be perceived without the 
perception of its cause then one more contingency will arise. The effect 
will become identical in nature with its cause as there is a rule to the 
effect that if one thing is never perceived without another then the 
former thing should be identical in nature with the latter. Akalanka 
should have replied to this as follows:In so far as we perceive matterness 
( pudgalatua) in curd we perceive its material cause, namely, the milk too, 
because milk is nothing but matter, only in a different particular form. 
And from the point of veiw of substance (dravya) curd and milk can be 
held to be identical. Instead of replying in this positive manner, he 
establishes his position by showing the absurdity of Dharmakirti’s 
rule on his own ground. He points out to Dharmakirti that 
consciousness of the external object is never found without the 
self-consciousness yet both are not identical in nature as the former is 
invalid (illusory) while the latter is valid (authentic).75 Akalanka 
now tries to show that the reasons put forth by Dharmakirti to prove 
things momentary are fallacious. According to Dharmakirti the reason 
‘possessing vital airs’ adduced to prove soul ina living body is fallacious 
as over and above the class of entities possessing soul and the class of 
entities not possessing it there is no third group where vital airs are 
found, that is, there is no possibility of any similar case (sapaksa),*° 
Akalanka points out to Dharmakirti that his reasons ‘existence etc.’ 
adduced to prove momentariness fare no better than the reason ‘possessing 
vital airs’ adduced to.prove soul in a living body. Here too, besides a 
class of momentary things and a class of non-momentary things there 
is no third group where we are sure of the presence of the reasons. 
Dharmakirti should not put forth ‘word’ as a similar case because there 
the reasons ‘existence etc.’ are found but we are not sure of the 


44. tad evam 4Adau sthitidarSanac chabda-vidyut-pradipader ante’pi sthiter anumanam 
yuktam/...Astagati, p, 186 
45. kdryakaranayoh sahavasthane dadhiksiradisu sahopalambhena abhedadiprasanga iti c,et 
samnvido vibhrametarasvabhavayoh sahabhave’pi sahopalambhadcr abhavat | 
Siddhiviniscaya, p. 198 
46, Nydyabindu, III 97-98 
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momentariness of ‘words’. Dharinakirti may reply that words are 
undoubtedly momentary as they have different natures at every moment. 
If we do not accept that word becomes different at every moment it 
would be impossible for us to explain the fact that its causal factors 
viz. conditions larynx etc. which occupy higher and lower regions in the 
body, operate one after another. Akalanka replies that the fact of causal 
conditions operating one after another only proves that here we have 
a case of something undergoing modifications. In other words, it is only 
the fact of things undergoing modification that can explain the 
phenomenon of conditions operating one after another. Thus the reasons 
‘existence etc. adduced to prove momentariness of a thing prove quite 
the reverse of it, viz. variable constancy of a thing just as, on Dharmakirti’s 
showing,the reason ‘compositenature of thethings’ adduced to prove soul 
by Sankhyas proves quite the reverse of it viz. composite nature of soul.*’ 


Akalanka takes Dharmakirti to task for his thesis of causeless 
destruction. The argument which proves the uncaused character of an 
entity’s destruction also proves the uncaused character of its existence. 
The state which does not depend on ‘anything else is a state which is 
natural to an entity. Hence just as a thingis perishable by nature because 
it must vanish; similarly, it is existent by nature because it must exist. 
If existence is something apart from the entity existing and hence 
requiring a cause, this entity cannot be said to be existent. And there 
can be no causal relation between an existent and its existence which 
are simultaneous with each other; for, on the Buddhist’s logic 
a cause is always prior to its effect; on the other hand, a prior cause 
of existence must be something non-existent (which is an absurd 
position). Nor can there be the relation of identity between an existent 
and its existence; for, in that case it would be futile to seek for a cause 
of existence which is already existent in the existent. And if it is right 
to posit a cause for an existing something there would be regressus ad 
infinitum, But at the same time it is impossibleto bring into existence what 
is not existent by nature just as it is impossible to produce what is not 
producible by nature. Thus it is proved that existence is uncaused and 
hence natural to an entity. No cause is required to produce an existent 
thing as the production of an already existent thing serves no purpose. 
Again, it is inconceivable to posit a cause for the production of a 
non-existent thing. Thus we cannot assign any cause to the production 
cither of an existent thing or of a non-existent one. In the case of a 
thing whose nature it is to come into being, the cause of production is 
useless; and, a thing which naturally exists requires no cause for its 
existence. Thus it is established that even according to the Buddhist’s 
47, Siddhiviniscaya, p. 206 
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logic neither production nor destruction nor existence (persistence ) 


should require a cause as they are all natural to things. Dharmakirti 
says that the destruction of a thing being not dependent on others is the 
nature of this thing inasmuch as it is a rule that that for which a thing 
is not dependent on others is the nature of this thing. For example, to 
produce the appropriate effect js considered to be the nature of an 
efficient causal totality on account of its being not dependent on others 
for the production of this effect. Akalanka’s answer to this is that if it 
be so, then for the same reason a thing should need no cause for its 
production and persistence either inasmuch as these two are equally - 
natural to ‘this thing; certainly if these two require a cause they cannot 
be regarded as natural to this thing. A thing being existent needs no 
cause for its continued stay. Similarly, the thing whose nature it is to 
come into being, depends on nothing for its production. If it is not the 
nature of a thing to come into being, and to persist, it, like the 
sky-flower, would never be produced and would never persist. Thus the 
very same logic that the Buidhist applied in the case of destruction 
Proves that not only is destruction natural to things but origination 
and persistence too are so. ?® 
Akalanka’s Own Position: Though Akalanka has shown that causal 
efficiency cannot be possible in the casegf an absolutely momentary entity, 
yet he does not concede that it can be possible in the case of an 
absolutely changeless (Aitasthe) entity. Akalanka refutes the view of 
absolute eternalism as follows: Reality cannot be absolutely eternal. 
Ifthe reality is eternal,there can be no modification anywhere, there can 
.beno cause or effect anywhere, and nowhere can there be valid knowledge or 
its result in the form of acceptance, rejection or indifference. Valid 
knowledge manifests reality. And reality is manifested by valid knowledge. | 
If both valid knowledge and reality are eternal they cannot be related 
to each other as the manifester and the manifested. The eternal is 
unchanging. If reality is eternal it can never be produced just like the 
Purusa of Sankhya. If modification is real, reality cannot be eternal. 
Modification consists in the destruction of some one mode and the 
production of some other. But there is neither production nor destruction 
in what is eternal. However, modification is known by valid knowledge; 
so it is real. Therefore reality cannot be eternal. If there is uno 
modification there can be no fright actions or wrong actions, merit or 
demerit, bondage, transmigration, or Siberation, or the agent, the scff. 
Thus eternalism leads to a denial of the self (Nairaimyavida). Reality 
_ cannot be eternal as the Advaita Vedanta holds.!* Thus both the cases— 
absolute momentarism and absolute eternalism are equally good or 


aetna tthera ee ena enna, 
48. Ibid, pp. 202-203 ° 
49, Astagati, pp. 179-181 
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equally bad for Akalaika. As a matter of fact, in both these cases there 
arise insurmountable difficulties. For the Jaina, however, there is no 
difficulty, for on the non-absolutist hypothesis things can act as 
possessed of the three-fold characteristics of the abandonment of previous 
form, the acceptance of a new form, and the retention of their own 
identity. Let us study in detail Akalanka’s non-absolutist conception of 
reality. Reality is neither substance alone nor modes alone but is 
characterised by both.°° A substance and its modes are not absolutely 
different just as the Vaisesika philosopher's substance and its qualities 
are; nor are they absolutely identical, one engulfing the other:and thus 
giving rise to the Vedanta eternalism or Buddhist momentarism, There 
obtains a relation of identity-cum-difference between them. ®! They are 
identical is so far ss one is not found without the other; they are 
different in the sense that they can be mentally differentiated. Thus 
the Jaina philosopher’s substance is not absolutely changeless, nor are its 
modes absolutely discrete. The previous mode is related with the posterior 
mode; between them there obtains a relation of relative identity as 
between the cause-continuum and effect-continuum. °* One mode cannot be 
absolutely different from another’as there runs through them one and 
the same sttbstance, a situation which makes possible the psychical 
phenomena of recognition and memory. ** There arises a question as to 
the precise sense in which a substance can be said to be permanent, 
for we have been told that it itself changes in a way. Akalanka says 
that a substatce is permanent in the sense that it never loses its essence 
and not in the sense that it is absolutely static. It undergoes change no 
doubt but it retains its essential nature; it is in this sense that it can 
be said to be permanent--not in the sense of being absolutely changeless. 
From this it follows that reality is dynamic, it is always in motion, 
it always transforms itself without giving up its essence.°* The process 
of transformation involves origination, decay and persistence. Hence 
reality is said to be of this triple nature.°® This means that reality 


50. dravyaparyayatma arthah... / Akalankagranthatraya, p. 3 

51. atyantabhedabhedau na tadvatah... | Ibid, p. 48 

52. atyantabhedabhedau na...parasparam | Ibid, p. 48 
tadatmyaniyamo hetuphalasantanavad bhavet / Ibid, p. 45 


tadayarh bhavab svabhavesu kundaladisu sar pavat /...anyatha smaranapratyabhijfia’bhavah 
syat / tadevam : : 
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parasparaparinamaparigrahavivartahitavividhaparyayair avasthdntaram 
anubhavati / 
Ibid, p, 112 
54, Note the derivation of the word ‘dravya’: adravad dravati drosyaty anckanekarn 
svaparyayam / Ibid, p, 45 : 


For the history of the concept of Diavya one may refer to ‘Advanced Studies in Indian 
Logic & Metaphysics’, pp. 112-113, 


55. sadotpadavyayadhrauvyayuktarh sat / Ibid, p, 45 
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Originates, decays and persists at one and the same time; this sounds 
contradictory. ®® Akalanka, along with other Jaina philosophers, declares 
that the contradiction is apparent and it can be removed easily if we 
take into consideration the different aspects of the same phenomenon. 
We can say that clay in the form of lump has been destroyed, clay in 
the form of pot has originated and clay qua clay has remained what it 
was (i.e, persisted); aud all this at one and the same time.°* From 
this it becomes clear that the destruction or production of one thing 
(form) means the production or destruction of another thing {form ), 
and this necessity of one being dependent on the other suggests that 
there is some common bond between them and this is the persistent 
substance. Thus it follows that there can be no origination without 
destruction and persistence, nor destruction without origination and 
petsistence, mor persistence without origination and destruction; ** 
again, if one of these is said to be causeless, the other two should 
follow suit. Akalafka maintains that all these three can be said 
to have a cause and also be said not to have it for he is of the view 
that a farin@ma can be said to be beginningless from the point of view 
of the substance (drauyarthikanaya) and to be possessed of a beginning 
from the point of view of the modes ( panGyarthtkanaya).® In other 
words, destruction etc. are automatic in the sense that the ultimate 
reality undergoes change of its own accord, but they are not automatic 
inasmuch as a cause can be assigned to the particular cases of 
destruction etc, All these three are identical in so far as they refer to 
one and the same substance. Again, they are different in so far as they 
give rise to different cognitions. Thus their difference is shown with 
the help of the different psychological reactions which a phenomenon 
(e.g. breaking up of a jar) produces at one and the same time in 


56. utpadasthitibhanganam yugapan nasti sambhavah | Catuhsataka, p. 246 

57. Tattvarthavartika, p. 497 

58, utpadah kevalo nasti  sthitivigamarahitatvad viyatkusumavat / tatha  sthiti-vinagau 
pratipattavyau / AstaSati, p, 211 

dravyarthika-paryayarthikanayadvayavivaksavasat sarvesu dharmadidravyesu sa ubhayah 
[anadir adimans ca] parindmo’vaseyah / Tattvarthavartika, p, 503 

Compare: pravaho nadiman esah...... ] Nyayakusumaajali, I, p, 20 - 
Pijyapada, Akalanka and Siddhasena—all these three commentators of the Tattvartha- 
sutra differ from Umasvati who holds that a beginningless transformation takes place 
only in artipi-dravyas such as Dharma, Adharma, Akasa and Jiva while the ripi-dravyas 
undergo adiman parinamas. Sce Tattvarthasttra, V. 42,43, 44 and Auto-commentary on 
them; and also Sarvarthasiddhi V. 41 and Tika by Siddhasena V. 43, p. 440, 

It is interesting to note that Jainas divide the parindma into two types: prayoga-parinama 
and visrasaparinama, the first brought about by a sentient agency and the second by a 
natural transformation (i.e. without the aid of any sentient agency). Vide Sarvarthasiddhi 
and Rajavartika on the Tattvarthasttra V. 22, 
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different persons who observe it. When a vase of gold is broken up 
and a crown is made of the same gold, the man desiring the former 
bezone2s sorry, wiaile the min wauting the latter becones happy, while 
one wanting only the gold reniins netwtral. Thus the thing has three 
different aspects.°° Akalanka and Vidyauanda discuss the relation of 
these three to the thing (reality) of which they are predicated. The 
passage®! in point has been very lucidly explained by Dr. S. Mookerjee 
in his ‘Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism’; we quote his words below: 
“Tf parsisteuce, cessation and birth were each of them identical with 
the substance of which they are predicated, then, being identical with 
the same sudstanee, all of them would ba identical with ome another. 
Thus persistence would be the same thing as cessation aud _ birth, 
cessation would be identical with persistence and birth and birth 
would be identical with cessation and persistence. So the triple character 
is reduced to an identical single mode. And if each of these modes were 
regarded as numerically different from the substance and also from 
one another, and if each of them were believed to be real, then again 
each of these modes would have triple character. Au infinite vicious 
series would be inevitable as each of the triple modes would have 
another triple character and so on to infinity unless the triple modes 
were severally and jointly asserted tO be unreal characterisation. 
Rither a single mode in the place of the triple character, or an infinite 
regress, or its unreality is to be asserted. But the Jaina answers the 
critic by asserting the non-absolutistic position. So far as persistetice 
etc. are regarded as identical with the substance, it is legitimate that 
persistance and cessation and birth should be regarded as identical. 
And if attention is concentrated on the aspect of “difference of these 
modes from the substance and from one another, then each of them 
would have a triple character. There is no reason for the infinite 
series, aS difference is not absolute. The modes are identical with the 
substance only so for as the substance is focussed in the modes, 
The modes are not absolutely different from substance, as in that 
case the modes would not belong to the substance. The mode jis a 
mode of the substauce because the identity of subsance is foctissed 


60, karyakaranayor utpadavinasau kathaficid bhinnau bhinnalaksanasambandhitvat sukha- 
dubkhavat { sydd abhinnau, tadabhedasthitajati-sankhyadyatmakatvat purusavat / 
utpadavigamadhrauvyalaksanarn syfd bhinnam askhalannan@pratiteh rtpadivat / ... 
pratitibhedam ittham samarthayate / ghatam bhanktva maulinivartane ghatamaulisuva- 
rnarthi tannasotpadasthitisu visadaharsaudasinyasthitim ayatn janal pratipadyata iti / 
nirhetukatve tadanupapattch / AstaSati, p. 210-211 
Kumarila also gives this example to prove three aspects ~ production, destruction and 
continuance — of the thing (reality), Vide Slokavartika, Vanavada 21-22, 
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in it and not annulled. To take an example, clay is transformed into 


a jar, and so the former is regarded as the cause of the latter. The 
jar is different from clay no doubt, but the jar could not be a jar 
unless it were the same substance as clay. So difference and identity 
both being inseparable moments in the relation, a mode as identical 
with the substance may have the same predicates with the substance 
and as different from the substance may each of them behave as an 
independent reality and as such may have the triple characteristic. 
The reduction of the triple character to a unitary character is also a 
matter of point of view. The mode and the substance may be viewed as 
identical and also as different, as they are both in one. Thus the 
consequences, alleged to be inevitable by the opponent, are not inevitable, 
as they are based upon exclusive identity and exclusive difference. 
But the indentity is not exclusive of difference and vice versa, as both 
are the attested traits of reality. A mode and a substance are different 
because they are two, and they are identical: because one js not indepen- 
dent of the other. If identity is to be asserted on the evidence of 
experience, difference also should equally be asserted on the strength 
of the same evidence. The compartmental way of looking at things leads 
to the affirmation of one and to the negation of the other since it 
concentrates on one and ignores the other. ‘The besetting sin of philo- 
sophers has been the habit to put the telescope upon the blind eye 
and then to deduce that the other aspect is not real. The Jaina philosopher 
voices the necessity of using both the eyes and of seeing the obverse 
and reverse of the coin of reality.” ©? 


Concluding Remarks: Dharmakirti establishes his view with the 
help of consistent and forceful arguments. Akalanka is a match for him. 
He refutes his veiws with equally strong logical arguments. He rightly 
observes that two discrete moment can never be related as cause and 
effect. Moreover, if the cause and its effect were absolutely different 
without having any permanent essence running through them, the law 
of causality would remain self-condemned, that is, anything would, then, 
come out of anything. Even the idea of continuum introduced in this 
connection by the Buddhist cannot help him; as a matter of fact, the idea 
does not go well with his idea of total destruction. Identity is necessary 
for all change. ‘Without the permanent, no relations in time are 
possible.” ‘Ihe Buddhist philosopher holds that there is a relation of 
succession between the cause-moment and the effect-moment. But this 
relation of succession is not possible without there being something 
in the cause, that persists in the effect also. The possibility of any 
succession implies relative permanence. This is exactly the Jaina view. 


62, The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism, pp. 74-76, 
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Again, really speaking, there is no possibility of change in the Buddhist 
philosophy. According to it, one moment is replaced by another, that 
is, by the one that follows immediately, but the former is not changed 
into the latter. This is so because the former moment is completely 
destroyed without there being any trace of it left behind. Thus the 
Buddhist’s moments are as static as the Sankhya’s Purusa or the 
Vedantist’s Absolute viz. Brahman, Having a high regard for the keen 
logical acumen evinced by the ‘Buddhist, we have to say that their 
doctrine of Absolute Destruction is neither appealing to the human 
heart nor free from logical errors; it does not solve the problem; it 
creates new problems as is shown by Akalanka. 


As regards the Jaina theory of change one has to say that it is very 
difficult to conceive a thing which is both permanent and changing. 
The idea seems to be that in an element there are two aspects—one 
static and the other dynamic. But howcan it be visualized that some 
parts of an element remain static when others are changing? Tor 
certainly, all these parts are organically related with one another and 
they form a unity. It is impossible to point out physically a_ static 
Part in an element. To avoid this difficulty the Jainas might say that 
what is..called a static part of an element is not really static but that 
the element undergoes ‘homogeneous change’ with respect to this part. 
But then we will point out that the expression ‘homogeneous change’ 
involves a contradiction in terms. It seems that in Jaina philosophy 
permanence has negative connotation. It means ‘not to cross certain 
limits in the course of change.’ There are certain limits that an element 
can never transgress in the course of change. A thing, under appropriate 
conditions, can change itself into any other thing, provided the latter 
thing is not primarily and essentially of a different nature. Whether 
there is one primary and essential nature or two ormore is a question 
falling outside the scope of this chapter. But we may observe that in 
deciding this question, there is to other way except to assert 
dogmatically that there is only one ultimate real or two or more; in 
other words, it might be said that it is a question of temperament 
rather than of logic... , 


The tendency to regard reality as permanent-cum-changing i. e. 
variable constant is very strong and as old as the Upanisads. °? There 
we find statements to the effect that the external world isa transformation 
of Brahman, the ultimate principle. Bhartrprapafica’s reported philosophy 
of Brahmaparinama is based on such Upanisadic statements. The old 
63, Prof, Belvalkar is of the opinion that the Nasadiya Stkta (Reved, x, 129.) contains the 


earliest germ of what later developed into the Parinadmavada or the doctrinc of evolution, 
See History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. p, 24 , 
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Sankhya philosophy which accepts just twenty four principles likewise 
upholds the doctrine of variable constancy only. °* The addition of an 
absolutely changeless Purusa to these twenty four principles suggests the 
influence of the Absolutistic trend that was current side by side. Jainas 
too treat all substances, including even the soul, as variable constant. Even 
ether (Akasa), the principle of motion (Dharma) and the principle of inertia 
(Adharma) are conceived by them as characterized by variable constancy. 
The early Buddhists could not free themselves from this doctrine of 
farinama, In the Anguttaranikaya it is told that the life of a thing 
extends to four moments. In the first moment it comes into existence; 
in the second moment it endures, in the third moment what is permanent 
assumes another state or mode and in the fourth moment it is destroyed. 
The employment of the phrase ‘ thitassa giifiathattam’ here implies the 
acceptance of the doctrine of /farinaminityata, But the later Buddhist 
logicians avoided allsuch ideas indicative of the influence of parinamavada; 
stated that the moment of production and moment of destruction 
coincide i. e. they are not different; banished Brahman, Prakrli and Dravya 
from the realm “of reality. For them, there is nothing that undergoes 
changes, but there is merely the change. In otber words, there is no 
‘Brahman, Prakrti or Dravya put merely the wikdras or paryayas, At the most, 
there is the series of modes. Here series are not independent entities. 
They are nothing independent of the modes or point-instants. Parin@mavada 
is reduced to momentarism by the rigour of logic. We have to admit 
that. the doctrine of variable constancy, though appealing to the human 
heart and attractive to common sense, could not stand the rigour of 
logic. Logic reduces it either to absolute eternalism or to. absolute 
momentarism. The Buddhists have reduced it to momentarism. Under 
the influence of the rigour of Buddhist logic even the Naiyayikas 


- have to accept, on the basis of the difference in time (and place), — 


-an element of difference even in the eternal changeless substances like 
ether, soul etc, This their performance is not essentially different from that of 
the Jainas who have sought to establish the variable constancy~of ether 
(Akasa), principle of motion (Dharma) and principle of inertia {Adharma), 
Between the Buddhist concept of reality as momentary and the Jaina 
concept of it as variable constant, the former seems to be more logical 
than the latter, though the judgement of common sense logic tends to side 
with the latter. 

64, It is interesting to note that probably the earliest lucid and systematic cxplanation of 

the Parindmavida is to be found in the Yogabhasya on the Sutra: etena bhiitendriycsu 
dharma-laksana’va sthaparinima vyakhyatah/ III, 18 
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CHAPTER III 
PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALS 


The problem of universals has attracted the attention of almost all 
philosophers, eastern and western.' Indian philosophers wanted to explain 
the notion of sameness (similarity, concordance) that we have with 
regard to the individuals of a certain class, Hence they are - constrained 
to believe in some condition or cause that can give rise to the notion 
of similarity. On these two points, namely, that there is the notion of 
sameness and that there is a condition of it, all philosophers agree. ” 
This condition of the notion of sameness or similarity is called 
‘ universal.’ Call it the universal or anything you like; wise persons do 
not quarrel about names. But there is a great deal of scholastic discus: 
sion on the question as to what is the actual nature of the condition or 


cause of the notion of similarity or sameness, that is, of the «niversal 
(jali or sdmanya), ° 


Before discussing the nature of the universal, it is essential to 
mention that, really speaking there are only two main views on this 
question—one taking the universal to be objectively real and the other 
taking it to be a mental creation. The second view is upheld by the 


Buddhist philosophers, while the first one is upheld by all the remaining 
schools of Indian philosophy, 


It is difficult to decide as to what the materialist Carvaka view on 
the nature of the universal is. The only extant work of this school is 
- the Tattvopaplavasimha. There the author undertakes a refutation of 
‘the View which regards the universal as objectively real, by pointing 
out the absurdity of all the three possible alternatives, namely, its 
identity with concerned individuals, or its difference from them or 


1, The various views are held in Western philosophy on the nature of universals, Plato and 

Aristotle are well known for their theories, In the medieval Western philosophy the 
problem of universals was in the foreground; Realism, Conceptualism and Nominalism~ 
three radically different schools of philosophy crystallized in this connection as a result 
of a prolonged discussion, Even in modern philosophers like Stout, Russel, Price, Blanshard 
etc. one finds this problem discussed, 
In India too this problem attracted the attention of thinkers at a very early date. The 
author of the Tattvasangrahapafijika (p, 282) quotes the old views on the nature of 
universals. We are told there that according to Vajapyayana it is a padartha; for Vyadi 
it is a dravya; and Panini considers it to be both padartha and dravya. 

2, samanyam tac ca pindanam ckabuddhinibandhanam fl 
tannimittarn ca yatkificit simanyath Sabdagocaram | 
sarva evecchatity evam avirodho’tra vadinam Tl Slokavartika, Akrtivida, 3-4 
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both. 2 This means that he is bent on refuting the views of all those 
philosophers who would treat the universal as objectively real. As a 
matter of fact, he adopts and employs all those arguments by which 
the Buddhists attacked the concept of universal as objectively real. 
But elsewhere in ‘the Examination of the Definitions of Perception’ 
the author refutes all the arguments put forth by the Buddhists to 
prove the conceptual nature of the universals.* —Thus showing that the 
arguments of either group are unsound the author has pointed out the 
soundness of his view viz. Jattvopaplava, His aim is not to enunciate 
and propound any positive view of reality but to refute each and every 
historically evolved view of reality. Hence, it is not possible to say 
decisively what could be the Carvaka view regarding the universal, 
Nevertheless, since according to the Carvakas that alone is real which 
can be perceived and is therefore physical we might say that they could not 
have accepted the reality of jati° which is ex hypothest non-physical. 


According to the Vaigesikas the universal has an independent 
objective reality. The universal called Being (saéz), though one,® 
resides in many individuals.® Kanada has tried to prove its objective 
Teality over and above that of substance, quality and action.’ But one 
of his aphorisms contains the statement that ‘universals and particulars 
are relative to our understanding.’ Some interpret it to mean that 
‘according to Kanada the universal is uot an objective reality; it is 
conceptual; it is merely a logical category; it is merely a hypothetical 
reality.° In contrast to this interpretation there is another one which 
seems to be more correct, According to this second view the aphorism 
cannot be interpreted as maintaining that universals are relative in the 
sense of :-being unreal; for, the general tendency of the system is very 
realistic. Thus according to that system things can be relative and seal 
at the same time.® The aphorism simply means that the generality of 
. Tattvopaplavasimha, p. + : 

. Ibid, p. 46 

- sad iti lingavigesid viscsalingabhavac caiko bhavah / VaiSesikastitra, 1.2.17. 

. sad iti yato dravya-guna-karmasu sa satta | Ibid, I, 2.7, 

, dravya-guna-karmabhyo’rthantarath satta / guna-karmasu ca bhavan na karma na gunah | 

sim&nyavisesabhfvena ca | Ibid, I. 2. 8-10 . & ° : 

8. ‘Although the later Vaisesikas regarded simanya and vigesa as two distinct realities 
erie meted! Guna, a which they’ Were supposed to inhere, they seem 
med to account for certain Ideas ee - ae . geen a me 

: sats ‘ spute viz. coordination {anuv rtti) 
a eaigess PRE Det — eink Introduction to Syadvadamaiijari, 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. n, p. 213, oe eRPSRES ee Rae My Beh Dry Mecteate linens 


9, &ipeksiko vastavas ca karty-karanddivyavaharalyy Nyayakandali, p, 197 
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universals has different degrees, and these degrees are relative to 
each other. 


Prasgastapaida proves the etertiality of the tniversal om the ground 
that it has an objective reality independent of substance, quality and 
action.'° If the universal be regarded as identical with substance, 
quality and action it would be destroyed when one specimen of them is 
destroyed; as a result there would never arise a notion of similarity or 
saimeness in connection with the other substances, qualities and actions 
that are not yet destroyed. But Prasastapada does not consider it to be 
ubiquitous (Sarvagata), According to him universal is confined to the 
members of the concerned particular class, that is, a universal exists in the 
associated particular members only and not also in the intervening 
space.!! The relation between a universal and the associated individuals 
is that of inherence which is one and eternal. 


There are two kinds of universal, higher (fara) and lower (apara), 
The ‘higher’ universal is that of Being (sattd). It is the cause of the 
notion of sameness or similarity (anuortli-pratyaya) only and, hence it is 
called ‘the universal’ (more correctly though barbarously, includer) only. 
The ‘lower’ universals are those of substance, quality and action. They 
cause the notion of similarity as well as dissimilarity and hence are 
called universal-cum-particulars (more correctly though barbarously, 
jncluder-cum-excluder ), !? 


The nature of a tniversal as conceived by the Naiyayikas is just 
* the same as that by the VaiSesikas.1° Though Uddyotakara, like the 
Vaisesikas, treats a universal as something ‘that exists in a select group 
of individuals,'* Jayanta holds it to be ubiquitous, Jayanta feels that if 
“a universal, one and inhering in many, were not regarded as ubiquitous 
it would be impossible fot the Naiyayikas to consider it to be one, for, 
it, being an impartite whole cannot reside in many individuals partly. 
Moreover, he says that it is ubiquitous because our notion of similarity 
or concordance directs us that way. He says that though a universal 
is all-pervading it is not perceived in empty space because the individuals 


10. laksanabhedad esGr dravya-guna-karmabhyah padarthantaratvath siddham/ ata cva ca 
nityatvam] PraSastapada-bhasya, p. 678 

11, svavisayasarvagatam abhinnatmakam anekavrtti eka-dvi-bahusy atmasvarUpanugamapratyay- 
akari svaripabhedena adharesu prabandhena vartamanam anuvrttipratyayakdranam | 

Ibid, p, 677 ; 

bhavo’nuvrttcr eva hetutvat simanyam eve} dravyatvath gunatvath karmatvam ca sAman- 

yani visesa8 ca/ Vaisesikasitra, I. 2. 4—5 ; 

13, Nyayasiitra, II. 2, 69 and Bhasya thereon. Nyayavartika, pp 315-334 

14, nanabhyupagamat kena sarvagatatvarn jater abhyupagamyate, api 
vartata itt sarvagatcty ucyfe/ Nyayavartika, p. 315 


12, 


tu svavisaye sat'vatra 
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that are its seat are absent there in snch space. It is only thfoMsh tHe" 
individuals that a universal can reveal itself. Again, it is not revealed 
by all individuals because only a select group of individuals is capable 
of revealing it.*? 


‘ 


Those who believe in the objective reality of the universal urge 
that the universal, an object of the notion of co-ordination, is as much 
real as the particular, an object of the notion of exclusion. If the 
objective reality of particulars is held to be established on the strength 
of the notion of exclusion then the objective reality of the universal 
should also bs accepted on the strength of the notion of concordance 
or inclusion. While apprehending a thing if we do not co-ordinate it 
with the objects similar to it and if we do not exclude it from those 
dissimilar to it, we cannot have a true idea of its individuality. The 
determinate knowledge of anything requires not only the knowledge of 
its exclusion (ayavriti) from the dissimilar things but also the knowledge 
of its assimilation with the similar ones. To know a jar we must 
exclude it from non-jars and at the same time co-ordinate (anuvrit:) 
it with other jars. Mere negation or exclusion without any positive 
content cannot enable us to know a thing. When we know a jar as jar 
we not only exclude it from cloth etc. but also assimilate it with the. 
objects of the same class. When the state of affairs is like this it does 
not behove us to hold the particular—object of exclusion—to be alone 
real and.the wuniversal—object of assimilation~—to be a mental 
creation.!® Moreover, the existence or non-existence of an objective’ 
reality can be determined by the arbitration of experience alone and the 
dictum -that excess it knowledge prestipposes corresponding excess 
in the objective order should: be accepted by all believers in exterual 
reality.17 It thus conclusively follows that there is a sameness of 
reference in our cognitions of different cows and this identity of 
reference, linguistic and psychological alike, can be accounted for only 
on the assumption of «a wmniversal element stperadded to the 
particulars, ?® 


Even the Prabhakaras assert the objective reality of the universal 
on the basis of the notion of similarity or sameness. !® They too, like 


15. sarvasarvagata jatir iti tivad upeyate/ 
sarvatragrahanam tasya vyafijakavyaktyasannidheh / | 
sarvatra vidyate jatir na tu sarvatra dréyate/ 
tadabhivyaitjjaka yatra vyaktis tatraiva drsyate// Nyayamiaiijari, p, 285 
16. Ibid, p. 283; Nyadyakumudacandra, p. 289 
17. visayatisayavyatirekena pratyayatigayanupapatteh/ Nyayamaiijari, p. 286 
18, tasmad ckasya bhinnesu ya vrttis tannibandhanah/ 
samanyasabdah sattadau ekadhikaranena va] | Slokavartika, Akrtivida, 24 
19. samvid cva hi bhagavati visayasattvavagame Saranam/Prakaranapaiicika, p, 22 
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the Naiyayikas, consider it to be one, eternal and something different 
from the concerned individuals.?° They accept even the view that the 
objective reality of the universal can be proved by the fact of a series 
of similar judgments, say, ‘it is 2 cow,’ ‘it is a caw’ ete, ele 
( ekakaraparamarsa), But on some points they differ from the Naiytyikas. 
Firstly, they hold that the relation of inherence that obtains between 
the universal and the individualis not eternal.2? Scconcly, they do 
not admit the existence of the highest universal—satid as acknowledged 
by the Nyaya-Vaigesika system. Since we perceive 1 number of individual 
substances as having certain characteristics in contmon we have to 
admit that those substances have one universal in common. Bat we 
have no such consciousness of pure being or Salli; we do not perceive 4 
number of things as merely ‘existing:’ and so we cannot admit ‘that 
there is such a universal as pure Being or salla, When we spenk of an 
individual object as existing (sat), we do not mean that it has a 
class-character called being (sa?); what we do mean is that the individual 
has an existence per se (savartipasatta).** Thirdly, according to them 
qualities and actions cannot have universals. ‘I'o illustrate, there cannot 
be a universal whiteness in particular white colours, say of a conch, 2 
shell, milk etc. This is the reason why they do not recognise the -relation 
of saimyukla-samavela-Samavaya** which is held by the WNaiyAyikas to 
obtain between a sense-organ and a universal residing in a quality or an 
action. The considerations behind the employment of this phrase are as 
follows: The relation between a sense-organ and 2 substance is called 
samgoya, that between this substance and its quality is samavaya, and that 
between this quality and the universal residing in this quality is 
samavaj'a again. Fourthly, they do not believe in the universs! wordness 
(Sabdatva) and hence they reject the relation of samavela-samaviya?* which 
is held by the Naiyadyikas to obtain between the auditory semse-orgatt 
and the universal ‘wordness’ residing in a word. The considerations 
behind the employment of this phrase are as follows: The relation 
between the auditory sense-organ and a word is called samaraya and 
that between the word and the wordness residing in it is s@mavitya again. 
Fifthly, they deny possibility of there being a universal Brahmanatza,°5 
20. Ibid, pp. 17-32 

21, samavayarh ca na vayarh kasyapiya iva nityam upemah/vinastayam api vyaktau na 


jatir anyatra yati na ca tatrdvatisthate na vinasyati kevalath tadvyaktisamavayas tasy 
nivartate/ Ibid, p, 26 


22. Ibid, pp, 29-30 


23, yat tu sarhyuktasamavetasamavayad gunatvadigrahanam istarh tad api tesim abhavad 
evayuktam/ Ibid, p, 46 


24, samavetasamavayac ca sabdatvagrahanam apy evam evanupapannam/ Ibid, p, 46 
25, anayaiva ca disa brahmanatvadijatir api nivarita/ Ibid, p. 30 
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They ask: what common characteristic, impossible to be found in any 
other human being, is there in the individuals called Brahmanas? There 
is none. Hence there catinot be a universal Brahminhood or Brahmanaiva, 
The Naiyadyikas?®°and the Bhattas?’have tried to prove it. The 
Buddhists?® and Jainas,*9. who in their religious and social outlook, 
‘are deadly against casteism, vehemently refuted the view that there ‘is 
universal Brahmanaiva. Salikanatha, an adherent of the Prabhakara school 
of thought, agrees with the Buddhists and the Jainas on this point, but 
he, as ano orthodox believer in the Vedas, was bound to support the 
view that Brahmins have special privileges over other individuals and 
thus ultimately to strengthen their classpride. He could not share the 
objective of the Buddhists and Jainas, namely, the abolition of classpride. 
Salikanatha accepts some families to be Brahmin on the authority of 
the worldly tradition and explains the application of one name ‘ Brahmin’ 
to many individuals on the basis of their being born in those family 
lines, 3° 


The Sankhyas hold that the whole material universe is nothing 
but a transformation (parinama) of Prakrti, Prakytt runs through all the 
variety of effects. Hence we can say that according to them Prakrti is a 
universal.3! But though they, like the Naiyayikas and Vaigesikas, 
consider the universal, namely, Prakriti to be one, eternal, ubiquitous 
and something that runs through aJl the associated individuals, they 
differ from them in so far as they do not hold it to be absolutely 
different from these individuals that are but its own modifications. 
According to the Naiyayikas the different individuals are not the effect 
but the substrata of the tuniversal concerned, while according to the 
Sankhyas all that is perceived to be distinct from /Purusa is the 
effect, the manifestation, the tiansfoimation of Parhrtt, The Sankhyas- 
have not posited an absolute difference between a cause and its effect 
as the Naiyayikas have; they cotsider them to be identical. a 


According to the Sankara Vedanta, each one of the five cateyories viz. 
quality, action, universal, particularity and inherence is identical with 
substance 23 which is nothing but Bralman. For this school] Brahman 


26. ceeres brahmanatvadijatir bhavati..... ../ Nyayamafijarr, p, 389 

27. Slokavirtika, Vanaviada, 25-29 

28, Dhammapada, pathas 393, 396 

29, Nyayakumudacandra, p, 777 

30. Prakaranapaiicika, p. 31 

31, sankhyais fu...... traigunyariipasya simanyasya abhyupagamit/ Nydyapravesapafjikad, p. 84 

32. avyatiriktamn sinkhyadarsanena/ Karnagomitika. pp. 194, 223 

33, atha bhavati dravyadhinatvam gunadinam/ tato dravyabhive bhavad dravyabhave’bhavad 
dravyam eva sarnsthanadibhedid anekasabdapratyayabhag bhavati/ Brahmasittrasanhary- 
bhasya, II. 2. 17 
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is the only ultimate reality, and it is thus a universal in the rence that 
all individuals whatsoever are but its cranes ie. UIseory medifiextione. 
The view is in a way akin to that of the Sinkhesa arcarding to which 
however, the individuals are real modifientions of fhe one uncderlyingt 
reality viz. Prakrt, As against this, the Naistiyikes regard the univerral 
ns absolutely different from the substance. For Srakara tbe hirhest 
universal Being (sala) and Substance are one and the same thing. He 
ndmits no real universal other than being—which je Drader, Unt from 
the empirical point of view he concedes the existence of other univereale, 
There are universals corresponding to cows and other siuhstanecs, 
qualities and actions; these universaly are not horn, Oniv individust 
substances, individual qualities, individual setiens are penerated; hut 
their universal essences are not born."* They are the archetypal forme, 
as it were, of the individual substances, qualities aud aectiens. But these 
archetypal forms are not eternal in the sense in which Melman is 
eternal; for, the universals residing in the indivicdsual substances, quantities 
and actions have a mere empirical existence; they are the crvolutes 
of Nescience and as such phenomenal appearances from the standpoint 
of Brahman, 


The jater Sakarites, however, do not recognise even the empirical 
existence of the lower universals which, according to them, can neither 
be perceived nor inferred.** They will say that the perceptual knowledge 
‘this is a jur? is a proof only of its object having a jer-form snd not 
also of this object possessing the universal jarness. When there sre 1io 
Jower universals in existence it is futile to hunt for an inference that 
can prove their existence. The perception of a similar form in certain 
different individuals cannot be regardedas a proof of the existence of 
@ corresponding universal, °* 


Even the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari’s view that it is Logos 
(Sabda-brakma) which is the only reality implies that for him Logos 
ig @ tiniversal inasmuch as the whole universe is the manifestation of 
it and it permeates the whole universe,?’ but this also in the same sense 
in which Prakrtt and Brahman are universals, 


Kumarila views the universal as real. He does not hold with 
the Buddhists that the universal is nou-different from, or identical with, 


3%. na hi gavadivyaktindm utpttimattve taddkrtinim apy utpattimattvath sy&t, dravya-guna- 
karmanam hi vyaktaya evotpadyante nakrtayah/ Ibid, I. 3, 28 

35, pratyaksid anumanad va na jatih seddhum arhati/ Tattvapradipika, p. 303 

36. ghato’yam ity3di pratyaksash hi ghatatvadisadbhive manarh, na tu tasya jatitve’pi/ 
jatitvartipasadhyaprasiddhau tatsadhakanumanasyapy anavakasat / Vedantaparibhasa, p. 30 

37, anuviddhaikaripatvad vicibudbudaphenavat/ 
vacah sarm apeksante Sabdabrahmodakidvayam// Quoted in Syfdvadaratnakara, p. 91 
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the individual. Nor does he hold with the Nydya-Vaisesika and the 


Prabhakaras that the universal is different from the individual. 
According to him, the universal is both different from, and identical 
with the individual.®* Jayanta rightly points out that the Bhattas being 
afraid of the dilemma posed by the Buddhists, namely, whether a 
universal is present in the concerned individuals wholly or partly, have 
formulated the doctrine of identity-cum-difference.?° If these words of 
Jayanta make one think that there is no need of being afraid of those 
Buddhist arguments as they cannot lead us near the truth then one is 
mistaken. How to explain the puzzling appearance of the universal and 
at the same time avert the attacks of the Buddhists—this consideration 
brought an intellectual pressure on the Bhattas who, as a result, could 
not help formulating the doctrine of identity-cum-difference. Had they, 
like Jayanta, posited an absolute difference between the universal and 
the individual, they could not have escaped the Buddhist attacks. In 
giving answer to the Buddhists, Jayanta, instead of taking recourse to 
clean logic, just tries somehow to stick to his own position.?° No 
neutral unbiased person can be satisfied with the solution offered by 
Jayanta. Hence if, for the fear of the Buddhist attacks, the Bhattas, 
going against the Naiyadyikas, adopted a new position in solving the 
problem of the universal, we ought to judge that in doing so they | 
were trying to be nearer the truth, that is, nearer the true solution of 


the problem. 


According to Kumiarila a real is of the nature of both a universal. 
and a particular. He argues that since of these two one without the 
other is impossible, it is imperative for us to consider a real to be of 
the nature of both:*! Unlike’ the Sankara Vedantins, he does not 
consider a real to be merely of the nature of a universal, nor does he 
hold with the Buddhists that it is merely of the nature of a particular. 
Again, dissenting from the Naiyayikas and the VaiSesikas, he does not 
declare the universal and the particular to be quite different from one 
another mainly because he noted that whenever we cognise a thing we 
cognise it as distinct from some individuals and as similar to some 


others at one and the same time. *? 


38, tasmat pramanabalena bhinnabhinnatvam eva yuktam/ Sastradipika, p. 100 

39, etat tu vrttivikalpadibhyo bibhyateva abhyupagatam tatrabhavateti tisthatu) Nyayamafi- 
_jari, p, 284 

40, Ibid, p. 284 

41. nirvicsarn na samanyath bhavec chaSavisanavat/ 
sim@nyarahitatvac ca visesas tadvad eva hi/] Slokavartika, Akrtivada. 10 

42, sarvavastusu buddhis ca vyavrttyanugamatmika/ 
jayate dvyatmakatvena vind si ca na siddhyati// Ibid, 5 
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If an object was regarded by Kumirila as identical with both a 
universal and a particular, he could not hold the two to be absolutely 
different. Hence he refuted the view according to which the universal 
and the particular are absolutely different. According to his own position 
the universal is of the nature of the particular and the particular is of 
the nature of the universal because neither of these is found to be 
without the other. From this it naturally follows that Kumarila does 
riot view the universal and the particular as absolutely different.*? 


Jayanta has proved that a universal like ether (d@kasa), is 
ubiquitous; Kum@rila supports this view as a possible alternative*? but 
his own established position is that a universal should be regarded as 
present in a select group of individuals.45 It is often seen that in the 
eourse of philosophical discussions Kumarila accepts mutually contrary 
views provided none of them is detrimental to the validity of the Vedas. 
This happens because his prime aim is to demonstrate the authenticity 
of the Vedic injunctions pertaining to rituals; all other discussions are 
secondarv and, in a way, of the nature of a digression. It is at the time 
of such digressive discussions that Kumarila accepts and _ supports 
a number of possible, though contrary, views, provided they seem 
logical to him. This is the reason why he supports both the views—one 
regarding the universal as ubiquitous and the other regarding it otherwise. 


Since Kumfarila holds that the universal is identical with, the 
individual, *° the universal, according to him, cannot be absolutely one 
but both one and many. Kumiarila believes that there is no contradiction 
in calling it one and many, if we make assertion from different points 
of view. He has also stated that there id no contradiction ‘vhatsoever 
- in holding the tniversal and the particular, to be differeut from as well 

as identical with each other. ‘’ 


Cowness 9a cowness is one but cowness in tawny cow.is different 
from cowness in white cow, In this manner, universal gva universal is one 
but it is many as we concentrate our attention on the individual with 
which it is identical. Similarly, even the particular can be said to be one 
and many without involving any contradiction. An individual qua 
individual is different from another individual but from the point of 
view of the universal with which it—as well as the other individual—is 


43, Ibid, 11 
44, Ibid, 26-30 
45, pindesveva ca samanyarth nantara grhyate yatah/ 
na hy akaSavad icchanti simanyath nama kificana// Ibid, 25 
46. kasmat sisnadimatsv eva gotvarn yasmat tadatmakam/ 
tadatmyam asya kasmiic cet svabhavad iti gamyatam// Ibid, 47 
47, Ibid, 54-57 
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identical it is one with thet other individual. 4* Kumarila is of the 

opinion that if we predicate two contradictory attributes of a thing 

from two different points of view then this predication will not involve 
any contradiction. 


Though the thing is of the nature of both the universal and the 
particular, sometimes tniversal remains latent and the particular is 
cognised while at other times the particular remains latent and the 
universal is cognised—this happens as we look at the thivg from two 
different points of view. But when one cognises in a thing both the 
universal and the particular at one and the same time:there is neither 
the assimilative consciousness nor the conscidusness of dissimilarity 
or exclusion but the whole is presented to the consciousness, without 
any fissure in it. This experience can be had at the time of pure trance 
( Nirvikalpaka Samadhi), At that stage the thing becomes inexpressible. 
From this we can deduce that the thing is neither exclusively of the 
nature of the universal, nor exclusively of the nature of the particular 
but is of the nature of the both— it is an organic unity of both the 
universal and the particular. 29 


If, according to the Bhattas, there obtains a relation of identity-cum- 
difference between the universal and the individual, it naturally follows 
that they could not accept the universal to be absolutely eternal as did 
the Naiyayikas. Parthasarathi says that the universal is both eternal 
and non-eternal. The universal gua universal is eternal, but from the 
point of view of the individuals with which it is identical it can also 
be considered to be non-eternal. Not only is the universal both eternal 
and non-eternal, but the individuals too are both eternal and non-eternal— 
eternal from the point of view of the universal. with which they are 
identical and non-eternal from the point of view of individual que 
individual—their own nature. °° 


Kumarila, like the Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras, holds the universal 
to be perceptible.5' He sides with the Prabhakaras in denying the 
existence of the highest universal Satta>* cherished .by the Naiyayikas. 
But he agrees with the Naiyayikas in holding that even individual 
qualities and individual actions can be the seat of a wuniversal—the 
view which is not favoured by the Prabhakaras. This is the reason 
48. ekatve’py akrter yadvad bahutvarh vyaktypeksaya/ : 

bahutve hi tatha vyakter ckatvarn jatyapeksayaj/ 

ckanekabhidhane ca Sabdah niyataSaktayah/ Ibid, Vanavada, 85-86 
49, Ibid, Akrtivada, p. 59-63 
50, Sastiadipika, p. 101 
51, Slokavartika, Vanavada, 24 
52. Ibid, Akrtivada 19-24 
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why the Bhattas have acknowleigei the tertiary relation of sampukta- 
fadatmya-tadalmya, \What the Nydya-Vaisesika philosophers call Sathyukta- 
samaveta-samavaya the Bhattas call samnyukla-laddimya-tadainya, and this, in 
turn, is because the relation which is named semavdya by the former is 
named la@ddlmya by the latter and we have already explained the relation 
called samyukta-somaveta-samawviiya, 


Onecan easily see that there isa marked difference between Prabhitkara's 
concept of the universal and Kumifrila’s coneept of if. Prabhikara’s 
concept teuds towards and resembles the corresponding Nyiya concept, 
while Kumiarila’s concept is tinged with the doctrine of non-abselutism. 
The Mimamsa school is not primarily concerned with philosophy. It is 
mainly occupied with the ritualistic interpretation of the Vedie hymns. 
Hence the Mimamsakas had no established tradition of ontology before 
them as did the Vaisesikas and the Sankhyas. This is the reason why 
Prabhakara and Kumarila drifted a lot from one another on ontological 
and philosophical points. When there arises a controversial point in the 
field of ontology or philosophy it is quite likely that one will support 
this tradition and -the other that according to their respective 
temperaments. The above discussion makes it amply clear that Kumiarila 
is deeply influenced by the Jainas, the upholders of the theory of 
non-absolutism. 5? To suggest--as might possibly be done—that the 
Jainas have learnt the theory of non-absolutism from Kumarila would be 
a blunder. Even before the advent of Kumarila, thetheory of non-absolutism 
was well-known among the Jainas. Both Sanmatitarka and Navyacakra 
establish the theory of non-absolutism; the former of these texts is deci- 
dedly a pre-Kumarila work while the latter~-and even acomimentary on it— 
should be accepted to be pre- -Kumarila on the ground that in it--orin its 
comientary—vwe do not come across ‘any reference: to Kumiarija’s 
Slokavartika. . 

Kumarila, unlike the Jainas, does not always remain ioyal to the 
theory of non-absolutism. This is the reason why though he supports 
the uon-absolutistic view as to the nature of the universal, he also seeks 
to justify the corresponding Vaisesika yiew regarding the nature of the 
universal.°* This means that though Kumirila is not a staunch adherent 
of the doctrine of non- -absolutism, he certainly has a tendency to endorse 
that doctrine. 

Kumarila himself says: It is not the aim of the Mimamsa school 
to formulate its own categories and to propound a new philosophy; 
for it the well-known categories will suffice. Hence we Mimamakas have 
shown the difference between the universal and a row asconmimon people 


53, mimarhsakas tu prayena sarvatra jainocchistabhojiti/ Syadvadaramakara, p. 833 
54, Slokavartika, Vanavada, 33 ct seq. 
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see the difference between them. If this difference is proved false we 
would not be perturbed.°* From this it is clear that Kumarila has 
borrowed the non-absolutistic description of the the universal from the 
Jainas, But it is worthy of note that though Kumarila’s description of 
‘the universal closely resembles the one given by the Jainas he differs 
from the latter on one important point, namely, that for Kumarila the 
universal is an independent category while for the Jainas it is nothing 
but similar attributes or qualities. 


It is interesting to note that in Sabdanityatvadhikarana of the 
Slokavartika there is a reference to a view according to which qualities 
themselves are eternal and can serve the purpose of the universal. 


Dharmakirti on the Problem of Universals: All things are firmly 
established in their own nature. They do not mix themselves with 
others; otherwise there would arise the contingency of one thing being 
another, that is, of x being non-x which is a glaring contradiction. 
The generality is regarded by some as constituting the very nature of 
- things; but in reality this is not so, because in that case the things 
‘would become devoid of thingness—particularity. That is to say, there 
would then remain generality only because particularity is contradictory 
to generality which according to this view constitutes the nature 
of things. Hence, Dharmakirti concludes that things are confined to 
their own unique selves and never mix or confuse themselves with 
others. In other words, things have only their own unique nature, they 
do not have any general nature. 


To avoid the above-mentioned difficulties, some hold that the 
universal is an entity different from and connected with many individuals, 
As a matter of fact, such an entity could not become the universal 
belonging to these individuals as according to this view it is quite different 
from them. Moreover, this view involves the contingency of the numbers 
two etc., conjunction and effect-substance becoming universal (for on the 
Nyaya-Vaigestka view, each of these three entities is one-residing-in-many ), 
Again, by mere connecticn with a third thing two things cannot become 
Similar to each other; at the most, those two things can be said to be 
attached to or possessed of that third thing and nothing more than this. 
The illustration in point is the several idols of different gods having 
_one thread tied around their necks. Just as these idols do not give rise 
.to the notion of their similarity (identity) on the ground that they 
55. Ibid, 97 

The Buddhists have argued that there is no universal over and above the individuals 
which are supposed to be its seat just as there is no row Over and above the individuals 


forming the row. Kumirila’s point is that the common man does make a distinction 
between the status of a universal and that of a row, 
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possess a cammon thread even so individuals do not give rise to the 
notion of their similarity on the ground that they possess one 
independent entity called the universal. Our own Intellect confusing the 
natttres of two things gives rise to the notion of their similarity and 
it is not the case that some third thing connecting the two things gives 
tise to the notion of their similarity. 


It might be urged that the illusion of silver in shell arises, because 
our Intellect has apprehended the wniversal brightness that resides in 
both of them; without the apprehension of the universal the psyehbic 
phenomenon of illusion would never take place; it is a necessary 
condition for its rise. But this contention is untenable. One individual is 
mistaken ‘for another because they produce similar effects and not 
because there is some entity called universal common to them. Shell is 
mistaken for silver ~bécause both of them produce similar impressions 
on the tnind. Moreover, Number (two etc.), Conjunction (satiyoga) and 
Effect-substance (karya-dravya) reside in many, that is, they are common 
to many, like the (alleged) universal, and if the things having them are 
not mistaken one for the other, why should the things having the 
universal be mistaken one for the other. Thus there is no entity called 
universal over and above the individuals. Even if there be an independent 
entity called the universal, that too will remain confined to its own self 
and will never mix itself with others, i.e., individuals. So all things are 
totally different from others—not excluding those that are allegedly 
similar.to the former. They are unique in their mature. °° 


But all the same, it is not that there is no universal at all. The 
point to-be stressed- is that it is not a reality, it is a conceptul construc- 
tion, a mental figment. It is rothing but the exclusion. of the things 
from their ‘opposite.°* The Intellect (vikalpika buddhi) while arising, 
connects, by force of its innate constructive capacity, things which are 


5G. sarva eva hi bhavah svariipavyavasthitayali/ te natmanarh parena migrayanti, tasmad 
aparatvaprasangat/ yad csam abhinnam atmabhiutam ripam na tat tesam, tadanim tesam 
abhavat/ tadeva hi syat, tasyaiva bhavat, tadvyatiriktasyanyasyabhavat/ tasyaiva ca punar 
bhedavirodhat/ tac catmani vyavasthitam amigram eva/ arthantaram apy anekasambandhe’pi 
na tat tesam simanyam, atadrOpatvat/ dvitvadi-sarhyoga-karyadravycsv api prasangat/na hi 
sambandhinapy anyena anye samana nama _ tadvanto nama syuh/ bhitavat kanthe 
gunena/ nabhinnapratyayavisaya bhiitavat/ tadatmanam eva hi buddhih samsrjanti samanya- 
visaya pratibh@sate naikasambandhinav iti] bhitavat/ taddarginyah sa bhrantir iti cet/ 
taddar’aniti kutah? nirbijabhrantyayogad iti cet/ ta eva tadckakarya bijam, sankhya- 
sarnyoga-karyadravyadimatsu bhitadisv abhavac ca/ tan na tatha samanyabuddhau 
niveSabhavat samanyam anyat/sati va tasyapi svatmani vyavasthanad amisram evanyena/ 
tasmad ime bhavali svajatiyabhimatad anyasmac ca vyatiriktah, svabhadvena ekariipatvat/ 
Svarthanumanapariccheda, p. 16. 

57, asarnsrstanam cka'sarhsargas tadvyatirekinarh samanateti/ Ibid, p. 24, 
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really discrete.5® Cognition that arises depending upon the things 
excluded from their opposite (afadvyaurtta) is conceptual and constructive 
(vikalpika). It is what we call Intellect (vkalpa-buddhi), This Intellect 
being constructive conceals the unique nature of things, superimposes 
the image of identity—which is its own creation—on external things, 
and thus connecting them makes them appear as though they are similar. 
Tt is the nature of things excluded from their opposite to give rise to 
coustructive Intellect and it is the nature of this Intellect to construct 
the image of identity. This Intellect is called an illusion as it conceals 
the unique nature of things by imputing its own nature, the constructed 
image of identity, on the externa! things. Those things whose natures 
are concealed by this constructive Intellect appear as though similar— 
having this or that nature in common, even if in reality they are 
absolutely discrete and have nothing common amongst them. In 
compliance with constructed mental image, that imputed identity is 
called the universal of the mental images (of things) which appear as 
though having an external reality on account of our previous experiences 
of the things whose mental images they are. ®° As a mental concept the 
universal is real; but as an external thing it is not real, because it is 
merely a mental image constructed by the Intellect. 5° 
It might be argued that if the universal is held to be of the nature 
of ideal things as presented by constructive Intellect we will have to 
accept that it has existential reality; and hence it could not be said that 
it is of the nature of exclusion or negation. But Dharmakirti emphatically 
asserts that it is of the nature of negation because the cognition of 
similarity arises on our grasping the given things as being excluded 
from their opposite. Intellect grasping the constructed mental image 
appears as though grasping the objective reality on account of its being 
by nature illusive. Intellect is said to have exclusion or negation as its 
object because it arises in connection with the given things that are being 
excluded from their opposite. °! 


58, buddhir anadivasanasamarthyad asamsrstan api dharman samsrjanti jayate/ Ibid, p. 22 

59, buddhih khalu tadanyavyatirekinah padarthan asritya utpadyamana vikalpika svavasana- 
prakrtim anuvidadhati bhinnam esam ripam tirodhaya pratibhadsam abhinnam atmiyam 
adhyasya tan samsrjanti sandarsayati/ sa caikasadhyasadhanataya anyavivekinam bhavanam 
tadvikalpavasanayas ‘ca prakrtih yadevam esa pratibhati/ tadudbhava sa ceyarm samvrtih 
sarhvryate’naya svartipena parariipam iti{ te ca taya sarnvrtabhedah svayamn bhedino’py 
abhedina iva kenac’d rupena pratibhanti/ tadesarn buddhijpratibhdasam anurundhanaih 
buddhiparivartinant eva bhavanam akdravigesaparigrahad bahir iva sphuratam samanyam 
ity ucyate/ Ibid, p. 24. 

60. tasya abhiprayavasat samanyamn sat prakirtitam/ 
tad asat paramarthena yatha sankalpitam taya// Ibid, p. 24 

61, katham idanim anyapohah samanyam? sa eva khalv anyapohah/ tam eva grhnati sf 
prakrtivibbramat vikalpanam vastugrahiniva ca pratibhati/ s& hi tadanyavivekisv eva 
bha@vesy bhavanti vivekavisayeti gamyate/ Ibid, p. 25 
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The Intellect constructs the image of ideritity ou the basis‘of - 
exclusion. The exclusion of the given things from their opposite gives 
rise to the cognition of similarity, because exclusion is common to all . 
the excluded things. Thus there is no objectively real universal 
corresponding to the reflection of identity borne by the Intellect. °? a 


The individuals themselves could not be regarded as intermingled 
with one another, because in that case there would remain no difference 
among them and consequently the existence of the universal itself would 
become impossible. Moreover, anything over and above the individuals 
is not cognised. If the universal is regarded aS imperceptible, the Nyaya os 
view that in verbal cognition an individual ‘is coghised through the 
universal would become absurd. Again there arises, a question as to how 
the cognition of similarity could arise in relation to’ the ‘individuals that 
are absolutely different froin the universal: In other words, how could 
the universal cause the cognition of similarity in relation _to .the | 
individuals which are absolutely different from it? If, in reply, it is said 

_ that this difficulty does not arise because the universal is related to ‘the | 
‘individuals, then Number (two etc.), Conjunction and Effect- substance : 
too being related to the individuals could equally lead’ to the cognition 
of similarity in relation to them—which means that it is not’ necessary 
to posit an independent entity called the universal. It might be contended . 
that conjunction etc. cannot generate the cognition of similarity i in relation 
to the individuals because they are not of the nattire of a universal. 
But this contention is improper. The whole discussion is: being conducted 
to decide this very thing, viz. the nature of the universal, and hence . 
it is not advisable to bring in what is not ‘as yet proved, to solve 
the difficulty. ‘ a 


It might be suggested that the existence of the universal could not 
be denied; it exists because it is of the nature of knowledge. inasmuch 
as it is a mental image. But this suggestion is fantastic. For, how can .° 
that which is identical with knowledge be considered as connected with 
or inherent in. the external things like Substance, Quality and Action? 
The nature of knowledge is not there in the external things. It might 
be pleaded that the universal does not in fact.inhere in the individuals; 
yet we judge it to do so. We judge the universal—which is a. mental: 
image—to be an independent entity ‘residing’. in many- individuals. ; 
But this suggestion gives rise to the question as to. what then - causes 
the generation of a particular mental image (concept) in-cqnnection with — 
some select individuals only. It could not De causeless because otherwise 


62, tasyh ka Ssraya ity anyapoha ucyate) fasya vastusu ‘phavad avirodhat/ Abid, p. 25° 
63. Thid, p. 25, 1. 15-20 
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the mental image would arise ii connection with all the faTAMdadaneks 
Moreover, in treating the universal as identical with knowledge, the 
universal (as something objectively real) becomes impossible inasmuch 
as the knowledge generated by one individual cannot be the same as that 
generated by another individual. Thus the universal cannot be said to 
pervade either the discrete pieces of knowledge (mental images) or the 
discrete individuals. How then could it be called the universal ? °* 


Therefore, the cognition of similarity in things is a false conception. 
Things are not similar by virtue of any entity either different from them 
or non-different from them. Exclusion of some individuals from all 
others is the source of this false conception. This false conception 
grasping the exclusion of the things from their opposite make them look 
like similar by virtue of its constructive capacity.’°* It might be objected 
that the things being discrete could not generate the cognition of their 
similarity, even through their exclusion from the opposite. For unique 
particulars it is impossible to generate one common (or unitary ) effect. 
This objection is based on non-observation. It is the very nature of 
things to generate one common effect. To illustrate, visual sense organ, 
object, light, attention—or soul, visual sense organ, mind, obi a 
their contacts,—though not having in them (even according to t 
Nalyayikas) aay universal entity allegedly responsible for the production 
of a common effect, produce such an effect, namely, cognition of colour. 
Similarly, Simsapa, Khadira etc. though different from one another and 
having no universal entity (treeness) in them can produce by their very 
nature a common effect, viz. cognition of identity in them or some 
other common effects which could be achieved by wood, for example, 
burning, constructing a house etc. according as they receive help from 
the necessary accessory causal factors; but water etc. though equally 
different from one another cannot bring about the above mentioned effects 
just as ears etc. are not capable of bringing about the perception of 
colour etc. Here is atiother iJlustration. Certain medicinal herbs, though 
each of them is unique, are seen to be capable of removing fever, 
collectively or severally but not so the other things. Herbs like Guduci 
etc. collectively or severally bring about a common effect viz. removal 
of fever. For this purpose, they, though each of them is unique, do not 
require a independent entity called universal because it is their very 
64. Ibid, p. 25, 1, 24-32 
65, tasman mithyavikalpo’yam arthesv ekatmatagrahah/ 

na hy arthah vyatiriktenavyatiriktena va kenacid atmana samanah/ tathaisaih grahanarh 

mithydavikalpa eva/ 

itarctarabhedo’sya bijam samjiia yadarthika]/] 

so’yam itaretarabhedas tasyaikatvapratibhasino mithyavikalpasya bijam/ tam eva grhnan 

esa vikalpah svavasanaprakrter evam pratibhati/ Ibid, pp, 25-26 
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nature to produce that common effect. On the other hand, curds, fead 
etc., though each of them equally unique, cannot bring about that effect. 
The view that different individuals produce one common effect 
because they possess one entity called universal is unsound. For, the 
universal being an unalterable entity could not produce any effect. Let 
us grant for arguiment’s sake that the universal generates an effect. But 
this would involve further absurdity. The universal being an unalterable 
eternal entity there would not be any difference in the effect viz. rapid 
or slow cure, nor would there be any gradedness in the medical properties 
of those herbs even when they happen to be produced at different places 
and times. If the common effect is considered to be variable, then its 
cause, the universal would also become variable—which amounts to the 
absurdity of the wniversal being deprived of its own nature viz. being 
one and eternal. No novelty could be produced in the universal by others 
on account of its being eternal. Nor could the universal generate novelty 
iu others because it is changeless and eternal. Let us concede that it 
produces the effect. In this case, it would produce all its effects 
simultaneously because it being of an unaugmentable nature would not 
wait for the accessory to come. If it does not produce all its effects at 
Once it would not be regarded as efficient to generate those effects, that 
is, it would never produce those effects. But the individuals, each having 
been produced with its owu peculiarity on account of a difference in time, 
place and rearing, can generate effects peculiar to them and that too at 
different times; this involves no contradiction whatsoever. Some Select 
individuals are called:similar (or identical) because they possess 12 common 
the exclusion from their opposite. They are excluded from their opposite 
because they, though each of them unjque, generate a Common effect which 
their opposite are not efficient to produce or because they, though each 
of them unique, are produced by a common cause which is not the cause 
that has produced their opposite. °® 


Some one might raise a question: Through the universal which is 
nothing but exclusion from the opposite, what are cognised as similar— 
the unique particulars or the mental images? The particulars could not 
be Known as similar because they are not the object of conceptual 
coguition. Nor could it be opined that the mental images are known as 
Similar because then the conceptual cognition of similarity would not 
Jead to successful activity; only the unique particulars are efficient; 
the mental images are not efficient. Again, if only mental images are 
known as Similar, that is, if only they have the universal, then the 
universals like momentariness etc. would not be perceived in external 
unique things and consequently momentariness etc. would not be regarded 
Gi Ibid, pp 2627 
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as constituting the mattire of external unique things; fey" would 
constitute the nature of unreal mental images only. *’ 


Dharmakirti points out that these contingencies do not arise at all. 
He emphatically asserts that the conceptual cognition of similarity really 
grasps the mental images as similar. The conceptual cognition that arises 
depending upon the impression left by the experience of the external 
thing seems to have this thing for its object even when in reality it is 
not its object; it suparimposes externality on the internal mental image 
because the mental image is generated by the revival of impressions left 
by the exp2rience of thse external thing itself. It appears as though 
grasping similarity or identity in things on account of its being produced 
by things having 2 common effect. It contains the mental image of 
identity—this identity in things is nothing but their exclusion from 
their opposite. °* 


The mental images contained in the conceptual coguition (Intellect) 
appear as though having an objective reality, as though one in many 
individuals and as though efficient even if not really efficient, for the practical 
people at large conduct their successful purposive activity judging them 
to be so; otherwise, that is, if they were to judge the mental images as 
mental images they would not act at all. These mental images, on account 
of their appearing as efficient to produce a particular effect, seem as if 
excluded from things not efficient to produce that effect. These mental 
images are not things, not something objectively real, because they -do 
not conform to the test of reality, namely, causal efficiency (arthakriyakaritva), 
Through the universal of the nature of exclusion, only the mental images 
eontained in the ‘Intellect are grasped as similar, because they having 
external reality imputed on them app2ar as excluded from some things} 
things themselves are not grasped as similar by the universal because 
things are not grasped by or reflected in the Intellect or conceptual 
cognition. As regards the objection that the conceptual cognitons that 
grasp the mental images could not lead to successful purposive action, 
Dharmakirti observes that it is not the case that no conception leads 
to purposive activity. Those conceptions that ‘arise strictly bound up 
with the things, lead invariably to the achievement of the desired end, 
though they do not grasp the things themselves. The illustration in 
point is as follows: The illusion of a gem in the lustre of the gem 
leads to the attainment of the gem because the lustre is strictly bound ~ 


67, kith punar anena bhedalaksanena samanyena svalaksanamh samanam iti pratyeyam, 
athanyad eva? kim catah? yadi svalaksanam katharm vikalpasya visayah? anyato va 
katham arthakriya? svalaksane cdnityatvadyapratiter atadrupyam/ tesarn cdvastudharmata/ 
Ibid, p. 27 

68, Ibid, p, 27 
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up with the gem wos: effect it is. On the other hand, other conceptions 
do not jead £0 the attain.nent of the desired things because though these 
conceptions aris¢ depending upon the aspects of things themselves, they 
having given up the pursuit of those aspects as cognised bs perception 
grasp son: similarity in things, in reality quite different, and as a resuit 
sip2rimpose on onz thing the character or nature belonging to another 
thing. Tue illustration in paint is as follows. The illusion of a gem in 
the light of a lamp does not lead to the attainment of the gem because 
the gem and the light of a lamp are not strictly bound up with one 
another: they are not related either causally (karana-sambandha) or essentially 
(scabhaza-sansaidez}. So, Dharmakirti coueludes that the objects of 
conceptual cognition being imental images are not efficient; but some 
of them being bound up with things themselves indirectly lead to successful 
purposive action, while others nof so bound up cannot even indirectly 
Jead to it. He proves even the fact that the unique particulars are not 
lacking in the nature of momenteriness ete. It is so because for him 
momentariness is uot something different and distinct from the 
momentary thing itself.°° 


i 
1 


It might be urged that if there were no independent universal, then 
there would remain nothing to connect the naturally discrete individuals 
and as a result there would not arise a recognition to the effect ‘this 
is verily that’ in counection with the individuals. Dharmekirti replies, 
without caring for the repetition, that things, thongh discrete, produce 
oue common effect just as visual sens¢-organ, colour etc. though quite 
diferent from one another produce one common effect viz. visual 
perception. Things differing from one another by their very nature 
generate, in a person who observe them proincing a common effect, a 
wrong conceptual. cognition. This conceptual cognition involves verbal 
expression; it has ‘exclusion from the opposite’ as its object; it contains the 
judgment of identity viz. ‘this is verily that;’ it identifies the discrete 
things on acconnt of the revival of the impressions left by the previous 
experience. Otherwisé, that is, if cognition of similarity or identity even 
in things discrete were regarded as due to an independent universal and 
not as due to 2 common effect, the cognition of Similarity even in discrete 
things would mever arise. To illustrate, we never identify different 
persons simply because they hold the same staff one by one. Thougi 
oniy some select few hold the same staf one by one, we do not have 
the cognition of the form ‘this person is verily that person’ or ‘this 
person is vérily similar to that person’, when we, having seen the staff 
held by one of them, see it heid by another person. In fact, there we have 
the cognition of the form ‘this staff is here’. This conclusively proves 
6. Teid, p, 27 
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‘that cognition of identity orsimilarity in different individuals is not due 
.to our grasping one independent entity called universal in -many 
; miguyouals: eS 
- It might be argued that this same difficulty would arise even in 
the theory of Exclusion. Dharmakirti retorts that this diffictilty 
‘does not arise in the theory of Exclusion because. according to ‘this 
‘theory the cognition of identity or similarity arises on account of illusion. 
It might be urged that in the cognition of identity, there is no possibility 
of illusion as there is no cause for it. Dharmakirti points out that the 
things themselves that produce a common effect are the cause of: illusion; 
_ for, they, through previous experience, generate the Intellect which- 
has a natural constructive capacity and that, by its very nature, 
-creates illusiou. Even in illusions like that of water in mirage, those 
“things themselves are the cause of illusion as they generate the 
“experience on which remotely depends the judgment of identity -viz. 
"this (mirage ) is water.’ And there is nothing like an independent 
. universal in the water and mirage both, to make mirage look like water. 
If there Were an jndependent universal residing in them both, then 
Intellect grasping an existent thing, namely, the univetsal in question, 
‘could not be an illusion. If it is argued that it is a case of illusion 
because there we stiperimpose on’ .a thing perceived (i.e. on. mirage) the 
characteristic of water not belonging to it, then in that case that illusory 
cognition would not be regarded as grasping the universal. It would 
then grasp that very characteristic which it superimposes on the thing 
(i.e, mirage) because it is not possible for cognition to superimpose 
an ungrasped characteristic. If it were possible for it to do so, it would 
- be .possible for, say, the illusory cognition of water in ‘mirage to 
_ superimpose any characteristic whatsoever,-even the characteristic of fire 
_ on mirage. Again, as that superimposed characteristic is-not there: in the 
. thing -perceived, - namely ‘mirage, it could-not be the universal. It. might 
be urged that-the superimposition of a- foreign character on a: thing. is 
possible only when the ‘universal ‘of that ‘thing is grasped; othewise 
“there would ‘arise an over-absurdity (atiprasaiga). Dharmakirti asks. the 
- opponent as to why it is ‘not held: that we superimpose the ‘characteristic 
_ of:one thing on another thing only when we have observed them producing 
"a common effect. -Even- those who believe in- an independent universal 
must allow for the -capacity. of things to generate a: -common effect. 
‘Thus the things themselves generate the cognition of their identity, even 
‘though they are unique. So, where’ is the need for an independent 
entity called universal in. ‘the production ' of this’ conceptual cognition? 
It might be asked - as “to why: this conceptual cognition does not: 


"90. Thid, P. 32, 1, 14-24 ea oe 
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grasp the thing as it is without mixing or confusing it with others. 
Dharmakirti replies that conceptions do not have the capacity to grasp 
the things as they are because they are the products of Nescience. As 
a matter of fact, illusions do not necessarily require some external entity 
for their generation. They arise simply on account of Nescience which 
is something internal. To illustrate, the illusion (rather hallucination ) of 
hairs arises even when there is nothing whatsoever over there before the 
cogniser.7! 

It might be urged against this that if illusions were to take place 
simply on account of Nescience, then there would arise the contingency of 
all the perceptual cognitions becoming equally illusory. Dharmakirti 
replies that such a contingency would not arise because conceptions 
alone constitute the mature of Nescience, and as a result Nescience 
operates in the province of conceptions alone; it is the very nature of 
Nescience to mistake one thing for another. But the perceptual cognitions 
are not conceptual. Or, says Dharmakirti, even the perceptual cognitions 
are illusory inasmuch as they reflect in the form of a duality—of stibject 
and object—what is in fact non-dual, viz. pure consciousness, ** 


If all cognitions sre equally illusory what is the ground for our 
saying that these cognitions are valid and those not? Dharmakirti points 
out that the validity or invalidity of cognitions is established on two 
grounds: (i) Though all cognitions are equally illusory, some are 
established as valid because they remove the source of illusion as also 
because they lead to successful purposive actions while others are 
established as invalid because they do not remove the source of illusion 
as also because they do not lead to successful purposive actions. (ii) 
Though all cognitions are illusory, those that are conducive to quisecence 
are held to be valid. To illustrate, it is well known that good persons, 
in order to check the rise of passionsin them, consider all women 
to be their mother or sister in spite of the fact that not all of them are 
their mother or sister. To explain (i) Dharmakirti says that the 
determinate knowledge of ‘hat water in respect of this water and that 
of water in respect of mirage are both equally illusory because both 
are generated by things altogether different from the things that these 
Pieces of knowledge judge them to be; yet one leads to a successful purposive 
action—viz. the removal of thirst while the other does -not because one 
is generated by the thing (jala-svalaksana) capable of a purposive action— 


7\, vibhramabalat tu tathd jane na virodhahj......na vai bahyapeksa cva bhrantayo 
bhavantij kintu viplavad antarat] Ibid, pp, 32-33 

72, avidyodbhavid viplavatve caksurvijiianadisy api prasangah/ naf tasyah vikalpalaksanatvat/ 
vikalpa eva hy avidya/ sa svabhavenaiva viparyasyati/ na caivam indriyajiiandani vikalpa- 
kini/ na va tesv apy esa doso’dvayanarh dvayanirbhasad iti vaksyamah/ Ibid, p, 33 
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viz. the removal of thirst, while the other is generated by the thing 
(marwika-soalaksana) incapable of that purposive action. ** 

It might be asked as to how knowledge can arise from a thing 
which is not capable of purposive action. Dharmakirti answers that 
conceptual cognitions do not necessarily remain bound up with things 
by which they are generated. Hence they do not always judge the things 
‘as they are. The illusory cognition of water in mirage is considered to 
be generated by the mirage inasmuch as the perception of mirage 
invatiably precedes it and not in the sense that the mirage directly 
gefierates it imparting its own form to it. It is directly generated by the 
impressions of mirage that are the seeds of the illusion of water in 
mirage. These impressions are revived mainly due to the inability of 
the cogniser to ascertain the characteristic features of mirage; the 
Perception of mirage, etc. are merely auxiliary causal conditions for their 
tevival. Hence Dharmakirti concludes that the cognition of identity or 
similarity arises on account of conception which is by its very nature 
illusory and not on account of the perception of something like universal, 
be it identical with or different from the individual, because in either 
of the cases the universal, just like an individual itself, would not be 
running through the concerned individuals. 7* 

Again, even according to the opponent himself the cognition of 
identity or similarity cannot arise from the universal only. That is to. 
say, it does not behove him to say that the cognition of identity is 
generated by the universal only. If the cognition of identity were alivays 
to grasp the universal only, there would arise the contingency of the 
impossibility of the knowledge of individuals through the universal. 
This is to say, if the cognition of identity were always to grasp the 
universal only, then the individuals could never be grasped by this 
cognition. And if the individuals were never cognised as related to the 
universal, then it would become impossible for us to have a determinate 
knowledge that these individuals are related to this universal; and if we 
do not have this type of determinate knowledge then how could we 
proceed towards the individual even after having grasped the 
universal? 7° 


73, sarvesitn viplave’pi pramanatadabbasavyavastha agrayaparavrtter arthakriyayogyabhimata- 
satnvadanat/ mithyatve’pi va praSamanuktlatvat/ matrsaryjfiadivat/ maricikayarn jala- 
jfianasyanyasya ca vibhinnabhavotpatter vibhramasya caviSese’py abhipretarthakriyayogya- 
yogyotpatteh arikhasamvadetarau/ Ibid, p. 33 

74, Ibid, p. 33 

75. parasyapi na sa buddhih sdmanydd eva kevalat/ 
na hi paropy enam buddhitn kevalam samanyabhavinirn vaktum arhati/ 
nityam tanméatravijfiane vyaktyajiidnaprasangatah]/ 
yadi hi nityam anaya buddhya samanyam eva grhyeta apratitaiva vyaktih syd anena 
jfianena] Ibid, p, 33 
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To explain, if the cognition grasping the universal were not having 
the individual as its object, then the two could never be grasped as 
related with one another and consequently it would become impossible 
for us to say ‘this universal is possessed by this individual’, or ‘this 
individual is qualified by this universal.’ And so, through the cognition 
of the universal we could not have the cognition of the individual 
qualified by the universal just as through the cognition of one thing we 
tlever have the cognition of another thing. 7° 


It might be argued that the individuals with the aid of the universal 
generate the cognition of identity. Even the individuals are the cause of 
the cognition of identity as they are the objects of that cognition. But 
they are not the sole cause of it, As they, aided by the auxiliary cause 
namely, the universal, generate the cognition of identity, they are 
cognised as qualified by the universal. ‘* 


Dharmakirti asks the opponent as to whether that one identical 
entity called universal nullifies the difference or multiplicity characterizing 
those individuals. If it does not nullify the difference or multiplicity, 
then the mutual difference characterizing the individuals would remain 
and as a result these individuals wotld not generate the cognition of 
their identity. In fact, the mutual difference obtaining between. the 
individuals is given by the opponent as the reason why the individuals 
do not generate the cognition of identity. 7° 


The opponent might go on insisting that the individuals though 
mutually different and multiple can produce the cognition of identity if 
they are aided by the universal. It is not that many individuals being 
mutually different cannot generate the cognition of identity; for, the mutual 
difference obtaining between individuals is not contradictory to their 
generating the cognition of identity. It is the single-handedness of the 
individual, that is contradictory to their generating the cognition of 
identity. So, it is not implausible to hold that with the aid of the 
universal, the individuals invariably generate the cognition of identity. 7® 


76, yada samanyagrahino vijiianasya na bheda alambanabhavenopayujyate, tada na tau 
kadacid api Slistau grhitav iti ‘idam asya simanyam, ayath va tadvan’ iti na syat/ tatha 
ca tatpratipattya tadvati pratipatti na syad arthantaravat/ Ibid, p, 33 

77, ckavastusahayas ccd vyaktayo jianakaranam]/ 
syad_ctat. bhavanti vyaktayas tasyalambanabhavena karanarh na tu kevalah/ yada 
punar asaim ckam sahak@ry asti tada tatsahita grhyanta iti/ Ibid, p, 34 


78, kim caitesath bhedanam tenaikenandnatvam nirakriyate/ nanatvam hi tesv ckajiianaka- 
ranatve karanam ucyate/ Ibid, p, 34 

79, na briimo’nekam ckam pratyayam na janayati bhedad iti/na bhedo jananavirodhi/ kim 
tarhi? kaivalyam/ tcnaikasahita janayanty eva/ Ibid, p. 34 
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Dharmakirti, in answer, says that if this is so, the indivfdwals Qwitd 
not be grasped by the cognition of identity that grasps the universal 
because the individuals could not be considered to be efficient to generate 
the cognition of identity which is being generated by the universal alone 
even when the individuals are being destroyed one by one. When the 
state of affairs is like this, how could it be determined that the 
individuals are efficient to generate the cognition of identity. It could 
not be determined because (i) though the individuals are being destroyed 
one by one, the cognition of identity arises; (ii) when the universal is 
present, the cognition of identity is present; (iii) and when the universal 
is absent, the cognition of identity is absent. This, on the contrary, 
proves that the individuals are not efficient to generate the cognition of 
“identity and that the universal alone is efficient to generate it. ® 


The opponent might reply as follows: This contingency does not 
arise. To illustrate, even when some one colour from a group of colours 
like blue etc. is removed, there takes place visual perception; but this does 
not mean that even those colours which remain in the group are inefficient to 
produce visual perception. Similarly, in the case of individuals too, the 
cognition of identity occurs even when the individuals are being destroyed 
one by one, but this does not mean that they are always incapable of 
Producing thé cognition of identity. ®* 


Dharmakirti. observes that the illustration contradicts the positiott + 
illustrated. This is as follows. It is easy to establish that colotrs like 
blue etc. forming a group are efficient to produce visual perception ott. 
the strength of our observation of their efficiency to produce visual’ 
perception even severally. But the individuals, whether taken singly or 
collectively, are not efficient to generate the cognition of identity. Thug’ 
since we have observed that a colour is capable of producing visual 
perception, we can, without contradiction, hold that colotirs, even whett 
forming a group, are efficient to produce it. But different is the case’ with’ 
the individuals. They never generate the cognition of identity without 
the aid of the universal. Hence they are cettainly not efficient to generate the 
cognition of identity and as a result cannot be regarded as ati object of 
the cognition of identity. ** 


It might be argued that the individuals are efficient to generate the 
cognition of identity because a universal alone, dncependent of an 


80. tabhir vinapi pratyekarn kriyamanam dhiyarn prati// 
tenaikenapi samarthyam tasam nety agraho dhiyaj 
katham idanim vyaktinadm tatra jfidne samarthyagatih? pratyekam tasdim abhave'p} 
tadbhavad asati samAnye’bhavad itaratha ca bhavat/ Ibid, p, 34 
81. naisa dosah/ yatha niladisy ckapaye’pi caksurvijiianarh bhavatiti na samthe’ pi resam 
asamarthyam] tathehapi pratyekam ekapdye bhavatiti na sarvada asamarthyam] Ibid, p. 34 
82, Ibid, p. 34 
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individual, is not able to produce the cognition of identity. The weaver, 
without a shuttle, cannot weave cloth. Of course, he can weave it even 
when the shuttles in the world are being destroyed one by one. But this 
does not mean that he alone, independent of all shuttle whatsoever, is 
efficient to weave cloth. Similarly, itcannot be held that a universal 
alone, independent of all individual whatsoever, generates the cognition 
of identity, even though the cognition of identity arises even at the time 
when the individuais are being destroyed one by one. The universal, 


assisted by some one individual from among the so many, generates the 
cognition of identity. °* 


It might be contended that the universal is posited because it is 
found contradictory to hold that different individuals can generate one 
common effect without there being any one universal in them. But 
Dharmakirti pointedly asks: if the mutually different individuals are 
competent to assist one universal, then what is wrong with the cognition 
of identity so that it cannot be generated by these mutually different 
individuals? Why should the individuals require this unnecessary 
intermediary, the universal? Just as the individuals, though mutually 
different, have the capacity to assist ove universal, even so let the 


individuals, though mutually different, generate the cognition of 
identity. ** ° 


Moreover, if the individuals were to assist the universal, then that 
universal would become an effect of those individuals, for to assist means 
to produce. Dharmakirti proves this as follows: The thing (cause 
proper; here the universal) whose nature remains unaugmented and the 
same as it was before its contact with the auxiliaries (here, the 
individuals) cannot really require any auxiliary, forthat would involve 
over-absurdity. If the auxiliaries were to generate a thing quite different 
from the cause proper, then what is the use of these auxiliaries to the 
cause proper? It might be urged that the auxiliaries produce a thing 
that the cause proper contains or supports. But this would raise a 
question as to how there could bea relation of the supported and the 
supporter (asrayasrayibhava) between two things which are not mutually 
related as the receiver of an increment and the producer of an increment, 
for otherwise there would arise over-absurdity. If itis said that the cause 
proper produces an increment in the thing generated by the cause 
proper's atixiliaries then that increment produced by the cause porper in 
the thing generated by the cause proper’s auxiliaries would invariably be 
related to the cause proper; hence these so-called auxiliaries to the cause 


83, Ibid, p, 34 
84, Ibid, p. 34-35 
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proper cannot be treated as its auxiliaries simply on the ground that they 
themselves produce a thing in which the cause proper merely generates 
a novelty (i.e. there is here involved a reversal of roles). If it is held that 
the cause proper which contains the thing genereted by its auxiliaries 
depends on or requires the aid of those auxiliaries in order to generate 
the novelty in that thing, then there arises a question as to why the cause 
proper which by its very nature does not receiveadditament from othersshould 
depend on others. It might be urged that the cause proper is naturally 
related to the thing whose nature it is to be generated by the auxiliaries. 
This is untenable. Moreover, first to say that it is impossible for others 
to produce a novelty in the cause proper and in the same breath that 
the cause proper requires the assistance of others is quite coutr-dictory. 
From this it naturally follows that whatever relations there may be, obtaining 
between whatever things and at whatever time, they are all subsumed just 
under causal relation; that is, there is nothing like the relation of the cause 
Proper and the auxiliary (upakaryopakarakabhava), It is so because the 
auxiliaries can render no assistance to the cause proper if they are to produce 
a thing quite different from the cause proper, and also because a static thing 
whose nature remains unaugmentable can never be assisted by others.®° 


From the above discussion it follows that if the universal assisted 
by the individuals were to generate the cognition of identity, there would 
evidently arise the contingency of the universal becoming an effect of 
the individuals. If the universal alone, irrespective of the assistance 
received from the individuals, were to generate the cognition of identity, 
it will follow that the individuals are always inefficient to generate the 
cognition of identity—with the result that they would not be grasped 
by that cognition of identity. It might be argued that since the individuals 
are cognised by the cognition of identity, they are efficient to generate 
it. But the question as to how the individuals that do not generate the 
cognition of identity can be grasped by it is the very question that is 
being discussed in order to decide the fate of the independent universal; 
for, it is a rule that that which does not generate a piece of cognition 
is not its object; otherwise there would arise an over-absurdity. And 
it is also a rule that that which is- not the object of a piece of cognition 
cannot be grasped by it. It might be urged that according to the rule 
that that which is not the producer of a piece of cognition cannot be 
the object of it, the past and the future individuals can never be grasped by 
cognition as they being non-existent are not able to generate cognition. 
Dharmakirti replies that he won't mind if those cognitions are without 
any objects. Even in the absence of objects there can arise cognition 


85, Ibid, p. 35 
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grasping their mental images. These cognitions grasp the mental images 
of the things because they are generated by the impressions left by the 
experience of the respective things, The efficiency of the things to generate 
cognition is established on the hasis of the correspondence of the presence 
and absence of the cognitions with the presence and absence of the 
things themselves and not on the basis of the correspondence of the presence 
and absence of the cognitions with the presence and absence of the 
mental images of things. This is so because (i) even in the presence of 
the thing, there arises no mental image of it as is the case with the 
universal accepted by the opponent; (ii) and even in the absence of the 
thing there is the mental image of it as is the case with the illusions, 
like that of hair.*® : 


The opponent might urge that he does not deny the fact that many 
can produce one common effect. What he means to say is that the 
cognition grasping the individuals assumes the forms of individuals and 
as a result it cannot reflect identity. But there arises the cognition of 
identity; so, there should be an independent entity, the universal, to be 
grasped by the cognition of identity. °7 


Dharmakirti too does not hold that the object of ‘cognition of 
identity’ is individual; but all the same he emphatically declares that 
there is no necessity to posit an independent entity, universal as its object. 
The cognition of identity does not grasp the individual. There are three 
reasons for this belief: (i) The cognition of identity arises even in the 
absence of individuals. (ii) The reflection borne by perceptual cognition : 
is of a type different from that of the reflection borne by conceptual 
cognition. (iii) A thing cannot have two contradictory natures viz. identity 
and difference. Hence it is not that the cognition generated by the 
individuals and grasping the individuals reflects identity. Though the 
cognition of identity does not grasp the individuals yet it urges a person 
to action with reference to them on account of the illusion involved in 
each and every cognition of identity viz. the identification of the object 
of conception with that of perception. The characteristic viz. identity 
that is reflected in the cognition of identity is not therein the individuals, 
Things are reflected as identical simply because they are excluded from 
their opposite or inasmuch as they all have ‘exclusion from the opposite’ 
in common; and this identity being of the nature of exclusion is 
essenceless. It has been already pointed out that the conceptual cognition 
grasping this very identity becomes:illusory. °° 
86. Ibid, p, 35 
87, na briimo’nekam ckakaryakrn na bhavatiti/ kit tarhi? na bhinnesu padiarthesy arpitata- 

azkirk buddhir abhinnapratibhasini syat/ Ibid, p. 35 
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Again, Dharmakirti asks the opponent as to how there can arise the 
cognition of identity in relatlon to different individuals. Promptly comes 
the answer from the opponent that this is possible because there is an 
independent etity called universal in all of them. Dharmakirti asks: If 
it be so, then why do we not perceive that universal while perceiving 
the individuals? If it is replied that the universal is percieved by us 
when we experience the perceptual cognition as reflecting colour and 
structure, then it is to be pointed out that this is not how the universal 
is cognised by us because colour and structure are qualities. °° 


Some hold that the universal is nothing but the structure of the thing. 
But in that case the universal residing in one thing cannot be there in 
another thing, because the structure, like the unique nature, is never 
different from the thing itself. Hence even they cannot talk of the 
cognition of identity in relation to the individuals; for, what they posit 
as universal, the object of this cognition of identity, is different in each 
individual. ¥® 


Dharmakirti changes his position and even admits that the so-called 
cognition of identity grasps the individuals inasmuch as we grasp the 
individuals as similar, So, there is no need of an independent universal. 
The so-called cognition of identity is in fact not a real cognition of 
identity. As a matter of fact, a real cognition of identity does never 
arise in connection with the individuals because this so-called cognition 
of identity grasps these individuals as similar. If the cognition of identity 
were to grasp them as identical then to say that they are similar is 
not proper. It might be asked as to what in that case would be ‘proper 
to say. Dharmakirti points out that in that case to say ‘this is verily 
that’ would be proper. If it be argued that even though the cognition 
of identity grasps the individuals as identical we grasp them as similar 
because the cognition of identity grasps the individual and the universal 
both, then Dharmakirti observes that even in that case our cognition 
should be of the form ‘it (the universal) is in this (individual)’ and 
not of the form ‘the individuals are similar.’ If it be said that the 
Similarity of the individuals is itself the universal, then there would 
arise a question as to how a thing quite different from the individuals 
can be the similarity of them. It might be contended that a thing quite 
different from the individuals can constitute the similarity of them 
because it is related to them; but Dharmakirti refutes this by pointing 
out that a thing that is quite different from others cannot have any 
Telations with them as that would involve over-absurdity. 9! 

89, Ibid, pp, 35-36 
90, Ibid, p, 36 
~ 91, pratibhaso dhiyarh bhinnah sam4ni iti tadgrahat// Ibid, p. 36, 
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It might be asked as to what it is then that gives rise to the 
cognition of the form ‘the individuals ate similar.’ Dharmakirti says 
that it is the common effect. The capacity to produce a common effect 
is the similarity of individuals. We do not cognise two natures, Viz. 
particular and general, when we perceive an individual. Why_ then 
should we deceive ourselves by conceiving {wo things when we do not 
actually perceive them? The individuals which, producing a common 
effect, attain the status of an object of conceptual cognition, are mixed 
up with one another by this conceptual cognition on account of an 
illusion. This is the correct explanation of the cognition of identity, 
having the form ‘these individuals are similar.’ 9? 


It might be urged that though the perceptual cognition is an effect 
of the individuals, yet it differs in respect of each individual. That is 
to say, just as the individuals themselves differ from one another even 
so the perceptual cognitions grasping them differ from one another. 
So, how can the individuals be regarded as having a comnon effect? 
The perceptual cognition grasping the individuals is the effect of them 
and that differs in respect of each individusl. Even the so-called common 
‘effect like the fetching of water, etc. of the individuals like pots, etc. 
differs in respect of each individual on account of each individual 
differing from other individuals. Hence the individuals can- have no 
common effect. °? 


Dharmakirti says that though a common effect differs in respect of 
ecch individual, it is regarded as identical because the so many 
individuals produce an identical common effect, namely, the cognition of 
their identity that judges them to be identical. As the individuals 
generate the effects (viz. perceptual cognitions) that are judged to be 
identical and as these perceptual cognitions are, on this account, 
considered to give rise to the cognition of identity, the individuals too 
are regarded as generating, by their very nature, the conceptual cognition 
reflecting identity.°* But in reality the conceptual cognition has 
92. Ibid, p. 36. 

93, ... nanu dhih karyatn tas?:h s& ca vibhidyate]/ 

pratibhivam/ tadvat tatpratibhasino vijfianasyapi bhedat katham ekakaryah? taddhi 

tasim karyam tac ca bhidyate/ yadapy udakaharanadikam ekath ghatadikaryam tad api 

(Pratidravyam bhedat bhidyata eveti naikath bhedanam karyam asti/ Ibid, p. 36 
94, naisa dosah/ yasmat 

ekapratyavamarsasya hetutvad dhir abhedini/ 

ekadhihetubh@vena vyaktinam apy abhinnata// 


. tad api pratidravyam bhidyamanam api prakrtyaika pratyavamarfasyabhcdavaskandino 
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exclusion for its object. The identity of things means their capacity to 
generate a common effect and to generate a common effect, in turn, 
simply means to be excluded from the things generating effects other 
than that It is this exclusion and not an independent entity called 
wuiversal that is common to several things. *” 


If the universal were real then it should be either identical with 
or different from the individuals, But it can be neither identical 
with nor different from them. If it were idenfical with them, then how 
could it be possible for one and the same individual, say, a cow to give 
rise to two quite oppnsite cornitions—viz, the cognition of its identity 
with other cows and that of Hts difference from Jion ete.? Again, if it 
were identical with the individual then how could a thing, say, a cow 
be identical with and different from one and the same individual, ie., 
another cow? Certainly, how can the unilary thing be regarded as an object 
of MYO Quite opposite caognitions—one of identity and another of 
difference? For cognitions having different reflections can be caused by 
different objects only-—-the universal and the particulars; but according 
to this first alternative they are taken to be identical. And then even the 
iniversal, because of its being identica) with the individual, would have 
the Same fate as that of the individual, that is, even the «universal 
would become a unique particular. Again, on the hypothesis that a 
universal (say, gofra) is identical with ou individual (say, Sabaleya), it 
eannot be said that the former (i.e. golva) is preseut and the latter 
(i.e. Sthaleya) is absent in another individual cow (say, dahuleya); for 
that would contradict this hypothesis. And that which is confined to 
one individual and is not present in any other individual cannot be 
universal. From this it follows that the unitary individual should have 
either the universal or the particular as its nature. °° 


Again, if a universal were different fromi the concerned individuals, 
it could not be the universal belonging to these individuals. So, the 
universal is unreal. °? 


On the other hand, these difficulties do not arise in the theory of 
exclusion inasmuch as the ‘exclusion of the opposite’ is present in all 
the individuals. Just as one individual cow, Sabaleya is different from its 
opposite, lion etc. even so another cow, Jbahuleya. is also different from 


95. tasmad ckakatyataiva bhivinim abhedah/ sa ca atatkaryavislesah eva/ Ibid, p, 37 

96. Ibid, pp, 42-43 
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those opposite individuals. Thus there would not arise the contingency 
of its being not present in all the concerned individuals. 9* 

Dharmakirti again attacks the Nyaya position from a different angle. 
Existence in others means either the state of being supported by others or 
being manifested by others. But neither of them is possible in the case of 
the universal. When it is said that the existence of one universal inmany 
individuals makes possible the application of one word to maty 
individuals, what is the meaning of this ‘existence in many’? Does it 
mean the state of being supported by others? For example, berries exist 
in the bowl. Here existence means the state of being supported by others. 
Or, does it mean manifestation, so that it can be said that the universal 
exists in the individuals because it is manifested by them? Let us take 
the first alternative. 


The universal being eternal no novelty can be produced in it by 
others and hence it cannot require any supporter. If the universal were 
regarded as non-eternal then it would not be one but many on account 
of there being a new universal every moment; as a result, it would be 
as much impossible for the universal to generate the cognition of identity 
as it is for the individuals. Of what avail are the supporters, the 
individuals, to the eternal universal? It might be urged that they do 
nothing to the eternal universal but that since it inheres in them they 
are called its supporters, This raises the question as to what this 
inherence is. It might be said that it is nothing but the relation of the 
support and the supported between two things which are never found 
separate. But Dharmakirti points out that that which does nothing to 
the other cannot be considered to be the support of it, because otherwise 
there would arise over-absurdity. All relations obtaining among the 
things—including even inherence, conjunction and inherence in one 
common substratum—are nothing but the derivatives of one fundamental 
relation, viz. causal relation. This iS so because two things not 
producing any novelty in one another or not receiving any increment 
from a common substratum cannot have any connection; and this 
unconnection means absence of relation. When the state of affairs is like 
this the individuals that are regarded as the support of the universal 
are no support at all as they cannot produce any novelty in the eternal 
changeless universal. °° 

98. sarvatra bhavad vyavrtteh naite dosah prasanginah/ 

..» Sarvabhavanam svasvabhavavyavasthiteh/ 

yad riparth Sabaleyasya bahuleyasya nasti tat// 

afatkaryaparavrttir dvayor api ca vidyate/ Ibid, ka 139, 141, 142. 

99, vrttir dadheyata vyaktir iti tasmin na yujyate/ 
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it might be asked as to how then the kunda (i.e. bowl) not 
generating badaras (i.e. berries) be considered to be the supporter of these 
badaras (je. berries). Dharmakirti emphatically says that the kunda does 
generate badaras, A badara, being heavy, moves, by its very nature, 
continuously downward. In one continuum each previous Jadera-ksana 
generates, by its very nature, its next badara-ksana at the downwardly 
next spatial point; but the kunda as an auxiliary cause has the capacity 
to generate the next Jadara-ksana too at that same spatial point which 
was occupied by its material cause, the previous badara-ksana, This 
shows that the kunda is efficient to generate all the badara-ksanas of one 
continuum at one and the same spatial point. The capacity to produce 
the effect at another spatial point is the very nature of a heavy thing; 
but the novelty, namely, the efficiency to produce a momentary effect 
at the same spatial point, is produced in the heavy thing by its support. 
The kunda is called the support of a badara because it, as an auxiliary 
to the cause proper, the previous badara-ksana, generates the next 
badara-ksana at the same spatial point that was occupied by its material 
cause. Otherwise, the sentence ‘here there are badaras in this kunda’ 
would be meaningless. It might be contended that this sentence conveys 
merely the conjunction of two.things, the kunda and a badara, Dharmakirti 
asks as to how it can be proved that that conjunction is theirs only. 
The opponent might answer that that conjunction is theirs only because 
it is generated by them or because it inheres in them. Dharmakirti 
again questions him as to why it is not generated by either of them or 
as to why it does not inhere in any one of them. The natural explanation 
of this is that both of them are inefficient to generate it. It might be 
argued that one of them without the other is inefficient to produce it 
but one accompanied by the other is efficient. The two not producing 
any novelty in one anonther cannot be said to deveJop a quality 
‘conjunction’ through mere connection with one another. It might be 
said that the two together, assisting one another, produce some novelty 
in one another and as a result become efficient to generate ‘conjunction.’ 
But how can one assist another if they are not related as cause and 
effect? According to the opponent a 4adara is produced by another badara. 
and not by the funda, So, a badara cannot be regarded as an effect of the 
kunda, If it’ be held that the kunda produces something other than a 
badara then it cannot be considered to be producing a novelty in the 
badara, Thus in any case an inactive eternal thing cannot assist the 
other; this is indicated beforehand. So, it is proved that all those 
relations which are differentiated one from the other on the basis of 
the different modes of production adopted by the cause are ultimately 
rooted in the cause-effect relation only. Thus one thing’s being a 
support of another thing is nothing but its efficiency to produce that 
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other thing. The efficiency to generate the universal is not there in the 
individuals, The individuals’ being a support of the universal is not 
characterised by the production of the universal, because the universal 
is eternal, not an effect of anything. It might be contended that being 
the support of the tniversal means being the cause of its presence 
(existence). The individual is called the support of the universal because 
it is the cause of its presence and not because it is the catse of its 
production. This contention is baseless, because the universal is present 
even in the absence of individuals. Moreover, the wniverss] docs rot 
possess the characteristic to fall. Only in the case of things characterised 
by a tendency to fall, even that which does not generate them can 
become, by arresting or stopping their downward motion, the cause of 
their presence at some spatial point in the vertical Jine of downward 
motion. Even this would seem plausible only so long as nobody raises 
question with regard to the stoppage-of-motion. This stoppage-of-motion, 
which the establisher of the presence of the falling body at some stage 
jn the vertical line of downward motion performs, is certainly not a 
different thing from the falling body. If it were quite different thing from 
the falling body then the establisher of the presence of the falling body 
at some spatial point would be engaged in the stoppage-of-motion only; 
so how could it be said that the establisher performs the stoppage-of- 
motion of the falling body? The establisher would perform the 
stopp2ge-of-motion only, and not the stoppage-of-motion of the falling 
body; hence the body would fal] continuoyisly in spite of there being an 
obstructor or supporter. If the stoppage-of-motion were identical with 
the falling body then the falling body receiving the additament 
would become an effect of the establisher—which is not acceptable to 
the opponent. °° 


It might be argued that as a result of the presence of the establisher, 
there arises merely the absence of downward motion of the falling body. 
It does not positively generate any additament in the falling body. On 
this view the stoppage-of-motion means the mere absence or non-existence 
of motion. But how can non-existence be produced by anything? If to say 
that a thing produces non-existence means that it does not produce any 
positive thing, then it means that this thing does nothing. But how 
can an inactive thing be the establisher of the presence of, anything? 
Hence the falling body thus not being established by any thing would 
100. ... .. .. pravisarpatahy| 
faktis taddesajananam kundader badaradisu/ 
na sambhavati sipy atra tadabhave’py avasthiteh/} 


na sthitih ... ... ... { Ibid, pp. 45-46, 
See also the auto-commentary thereon, 
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never stop at any stage, would continuously fall. 50, Dharmakirti 
concludes that even the stoppage of downward motion is nothing 
but the generation of momentary effects in one continuum at the same 
spatial point which was occupied by their material cause, the immediately 


preceding homogeneous thing. 1°! 


Let us concede that the stoppage of downward motion of the falling 
body is not of the nature of.production.and also that by undertaking | 
such stoppage .of -downward motion of the falling body something 
becomes the establisher of the presence ofthe falling body at some stage 
in the vertical line of downward motion. But there arises the question 
as to what is the precise nature of the presence (existence) of the eternal 
unchanging universal—establishing which the individual becomes the 
establisher of the presence of the universal. ‘The presence or existence 
of the universal is nothing but its:non-deviation from its own ature; 
and that is not dependent on the support, the individual, because it is 
eternal and unchanging. 197 


Thus Dharmakirti concludes that the universal does not have a 
support.and that the existence of the universal in the individuals cannot 
mean its being supported by. the individuals, *°° 


It might be argued that-though the universal is present evet ywhere 
it is as such unmanifested; it generates the cognition of itself with the 
help of the individuals only; so the existence of the universal in the 
individuals means the manifestation of the universal by them. Dharmakirti 
refutes this view as follows: To manifest means to generate. Only that 
thing which produces another thing belonging to a different continuum 
and capable of generating the cognition of its own self is the manifester, 
On the other hand, in the case of the ‘ generator’ or ‘producer’, the capacity 
of the effect to generate the ‘cognition of its own self is not implied or 
suggested. A thing is called ‘producer’ or ‘generator’ if it merely produces 
the effect. If the thing that acquires the capacity to generate the cognition 
of its own self from the other thing were not regarded as generated by 
the latter, then that capacity should be the very nature of that thing 
and hence should be possessed by. it even before the arrival of the 
manifester; thus it should not depend upon the manifester to generate 
the cognition of its own self. If this capacity were regarded as different 
from the thing manifested then the manifester would manifest that 
mapacity and not the thing possessed of that capacity. In fact to say 
that the manifester does not generate the manifested involves a 
contradiction. Again, to say that a static thing (like a universal) requires. 
101. Ibid, p. 46. 
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assistance from another thing (like an individual) to generate the cognition 


of its own self is a contradiction in terms.?°* 


It might be argued that to manifest does not necessarily mean to 
generate. Though smoke is not the producer of fire it manifests fire 
simply because it is an effect of fire. Of course, it is true. But here it is 
not the case that real fire, depending on smoke, generates the cognition 
of its own unique self. The mental, conceptual or inferable fire cannot 
generate the perceptual cognition of fire. The inferential cognition of 
fire arises on the strength of mental impressions or conceptions, and 
not on the strength of the real, objective fire. It is so because the 
inferential cognition of fire arises even in the absence of fire, through 
the inferential mark. Conceptual cognitions do not require the 
corresponding objective things in proximity (either spatial or temporal) 
nor are they produced by these objective things. ?°5 


It naturally follows thatthe things which, while directly generating 
cognition concerning themselves, require in that generation the assistance 
of another thing certainly acquire a new nature from that other thing. 
But it is not possible for the eternal unalterable universal to acquire a 
new nature from any other thing. Nothing can manifest the 
universal. *°® 

It might be contended that the individual manifests the universal 
not because it has produced any additament in the universal. Then, how 
does it manifest the universal? It manifests the universal by producing 
some novelty in the sense-organ that grasps that universal. This view 
is illogical. The sense organs in which there is produced some novelty 
by the colleyrium etc. acquire some eminence with regard to perceptual 
cognitions as is proved by the difference in°those cognitions in the 
presetice and absence of the colleyrium etc. The individuals could not 
like colleyrium etc., produce any novelty in any sense-organ because 
in the presence as well as in the absence .of the individuals the 
cognition of the universal remains the same without any variation. 
Again, really speaking it is the novelty produced in the object of 
cognition, the universal, that enables the cognition, by producing a 
corresponding novelty in it, to grasp the object, the universal, in spite 
of the sense-organ remaining the same all the while It follows from 
this that the novelty produced in the sense-organ is not a real causal 
factor in the generation of the cognition of the object, the universal. 
10%. Ibid, p. 47, 1. 3-14 
105. Ibid, p, 47, 1, 15-19 
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If it were held that the novelty produced in the sense-organ by the 
individual enables the sense-organ to perceive the object that was 
imperceptible before, then there arises the question as to why that 
novelty does not enable the sense-organ, say, eyes, to perceive all the 
universals viz. Sativa, dravyatoa, Suklatva, gotva, visanitva etc. that were 
imperceptible before. It might be urged that since the novelty produced 
in the sense-organ by the individual is confined to one universal only, 
it does not enable the sense organ to perceive the remaining universals. 
But this is not proper. On this view there should not arise even a 
doubt regarding those universals that are considered to be proper to be 
manifested by the individuals, nor should there arise the determinate 
knowledge of only one universal on perceiving an individual; for, an 
individual is equally efficient to manifest all the universals. Irrespective 
of whether the individual produces a novelty in the sense-organ or not, 
if it is the nature of the universal to generate the cognition of its own 
self then there being no deviation from this nature it would produce 
the cognition of its own self without depending upon the alleged novelty 
produced in the sense organ by the individual. The opponent might urge 
that the universal is not alone efficient to generate the cognition of its 
own self because it requires the assistance of the sense organ in which 
a novelty has been produced by the individual for the generation of 
the cognition of the universal: But doing all this is impossible on the 
part of the universal that is eternal and changeless. 1°? 


~ 


Moreover, if the manifester of the universals were regarded as the 
possessor of those universals, then torch etc, that manifest the universals 
like cowness etc. would also possess those universals. That thing which 
causes the cognition of an object is considered to be a manifester of 
that object. Even torch etc. cause the cognition of the universals like 
cowness etc. because we cognise an object as cow etc. through the eyes 
whose capacity to see is enhanced by light. Hence even torch etc. would 
possess the universal like cowness etc. Even the manifestation of the 
universal by the individual is nothing but the individual being the 
cause of the cognition of the universal, because it is not possible for 
anything to generate any novelty in the nature of an eternal universal. 
It might be argued that the manifestation of the universal by the 
individual is nothing but its having the relation of inherence with the 
individual. But how can there be the relation of inherence (characterised 
by the relation of the support and the supported) between two things 
that are not related as cause and effect? Let us concede, for argument’s 
107, afijanader iva vyakteh sarnskaro nendriyasya ca// 
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sake, that the universal has the relation of inherence with: the ‘individual 
but even then there would reamin difficulties. Merely its relation’ with 
the individual would come into being as soon as the individual is born 
but there would not be any change’in the nature of the eternal universal 
itself; it remains as it was before its having the relation of jnherence 
with the individual; hence the universal would not genérate the cognition 
of itself even after its having the relation of inherence with the individual 
just as it did not generate it before its having that relation with the 
individual. If it is held that it is solely the inherence of the universal 
in the individual that causes the cognition of the universal through the 
individual, then there would arise the contingency of there arising the 
cognition of all the wuniversals that inhere in the individual. Hence 
Dharmakirti points out that to manifest a thing means to cause the 
cognition of that thing. And’ like the individual, the torch etc. too 
manifest the universal. Therefore the contingency that not only the 
individuals but so also thé torch etc. would possess the universal 
manifested by them stands. !° : 


After this long and terse discussion, Dharmakirti arrives at the 
conclusion that neither the state of being ‘supported by the individual 
nor that of being manifested by it constitutes thé’ existence ° “of the 
universal in the individual. !°° 


Again, Dharmakirti continues, those who regard the universal as an 
objective category existing in its own right can have only two 
alternatives—either to hold that it exists in‘ the: corresponding individuals 
only (svaSrayamatragata) or to hold that it is all-pervading (Sarvagata) 
like ether. The first alternative is exposed to ‘damaging objections. 
If a universal were to ‘exist only in the corresponding individuals, we 
cannot conceive how it can attach itself to a thing which is not yet 
born. The pot-universal existing i11 the existent pots cannot be supposed 
to unite itself with the pot that is just produced, because it is inactive 
and stationary.!!° Nor can it-be urged that it was existent even earlier, — 
for that contradicts the thesis accepted for the time being. Nor can it 
be said that it comes into existence alongwith the concerned individual, 
bécause thé universal’ is eternal:?21 Moreover, the universal being 
108, vyaiijakasya'ca jatinam jatimatta yadisyate// co, = , 
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impartite, there is no possibility of its remaing in the earlier existing 

individuals by some parts and uniting itself with the newly produced 

one by another part.12* Again, the universal cannot leave the former 

to join the latter, because it inheres in both of them. Thus there would 

ensue a series of absurdities one after another if the first alternative 
is accepted. 13% 

Even the second alternative is beset with many difficulties. If the 
universal is ubiquitous, why is it not seen everywhere? It might be said 
that though it is all-pervading it is not seen everywhere because it 
requires the individuals to manifest its own self. But this view is not 
sound. The universal being eternal does not require the assistance of 
individuals and as a result it would be seen always or never. This 
would be the only conclusion because the universal has but one nature 
as also because there is no possibility of its acquiring an additional 
nature. Yet let us grant for argument’s sake that the ubiquitous universal 
is revealed by the individuals. But this too involves the same difficulty, 
Its revelation in one individual should make it seen everywhere—even 
in places devoid of all individuals—as it is one and all-pervading, 
Moreover, the perception of the revealed is not possible without the 
perception of the revealer. Bui why in. the case of the universal and the 
individual the reverse of this is accepted? The view that the universal, 
though ubiquitous, is not perceived in the places devoid of its revealers 
or manifesters, i.e. of the concerned individuals is not tenable because the 
universal being eternal there cannot obtain the ralation of the manifester 
and the manifested between it and these individuals. It might be contended 
that the manifester here does not bring about any change in the 
manifested but it only affects the cognitive faculty of the cogniser. 
In other words, that on whose cognition the cognition of another thing 
becomes possible is the manijfester and the other thing the manifested, 
Cognition of pot is not possible without the cognition of light; so, 
light is called the manifester of pot. Dharmakirti observes that even in 
this sense the individual is not the manifester of the universal. For, how 
can the individual be regarded as a revealer of the universal and at the 
same time as something perceptible through the perception of the 
universal? Thus there arises the contingency of the individual itself 
becoming the manifested and the universal becoming the manifester, 
because just as without the perception of a lamp a pot remains 
unperceived even so according to the Naiyayikas without the perception 
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of the universal the individual somehow remains unperceived.?!* Thus 
the universal cannot be all-pervading, nor can it exist in the corresponding 
individuals only. The conception of universal as an objective reality is 
fraught with many difficulties. 


It might be contended that without positing the universal as an 
objective real we cannot account for the cognition of identity in relation 
to the individuals. Dharmakirti refutes this view by drawing our attention 
to the cases where we have the cognition of identity without there being 
any one universal in the concerned individuals. Take the example of our 
applying one name ‘cook’ ‘reader’ etc. to many individuals and our 
cognition of identity in relation to them without there being any 
universal like cookhood or readerhood inherent in them. Thus 
nomenclature and conceptual thought cannot be madethe ground for 
supposing the existence of an objective universal. Action cannot be 
supposed to be the ground of the cognition of identity—the bond uniting 
the stray, discrete particulars—inasmuch as action varies with each 
individual. The action of one is not the self-identical action of another, 
and as continuity and identity are the characteristic features of the 
supposed universals action cannot be a universal. And if action, though. 
variable and inconstant, be believed to be the cause and ground of the 
cognition of identity and an application of one common name to many, 
there is no reason why the individuals should be denied this efficiency. 
So, like the individual, even action cannot cause the cognition of 
identity.115 Moreover, action being discontinuous, a person cannot be 
called a cook, when ke does not actually perform the cooking 
operations. !7° Neither the past nor the future actions can be responsible 
for this cognition of identity in relation to different individuals, for 
these actions are simply non-existent. How can the non-existent which | 
is essenceless be the cause of the cognition of identity? Only the existent 
is causally efficient. '27 


114. vyaktaivaikatra sd vyaktya’bhedat sarvatraga yadi// 
jatir dréycta sarvatra na ca sa vyaktyapeksini/ 
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It might be suggested that the individual actions may be variable but 
the universal belonging to actions (karma-jali) is imperishable and this 
becomes the ground of the cognition of identity in relation to the agents 
performing those actions. This view is abusrd for many reasons. First, 
it can never be possible that the universal belonging to the things 
of one type should become the ground of the cognition of identity in 
“relation to the things of another type. For example, cowness can never be 
the ground of the cognition of identity in relation to horses and of 
the application of the word ‘horse’ to many horses. Secondly, the 
universal beloning to actions remains neither in the individual actions 
nor, indirectly, in their agents when these individual actions themselves 
cease to exist. Thus, when the individual actions cease to exist, the 
universal belonging to actions cannot have even an indirect relation 
with the agents, that is, a relation not even through the individual 
actions. So, when the universal belonging to actions has no relation 
with the agents, it should not generate the cognition of identity in 
relation to these agents, otherwise there would arise over-absurdity. 11° ~ 


Nor can it be held that neither the actions themselves nor the 
universal belonging to these actions should be the cause of the cognition 
of identity, but that it is the efficiency (Sakti) of the agents or substrates 
(dravya) that should be its cause. Dharmakirti refutes this view as follows: 
The efficiency is non-different from the individual cooks etc. Otherwise, 
this efficiency being useful in the desired purposive activity, viz. cooking 
etc., the agent or substrate Would become useless. If it be urged that 
agent is also useful because he sets the efficiency to work, then there 
is no need of this independent efficiency; the agent himself would perforin 
the function. If this is not accepted and another efficiency is posited to 
make the agent efficient to set the first efficiency to work then there 
would be an endless series of efficiencies. So, the agent himself should 
be regarded as efficient to set the first efficiency to work. If he himself 
is efficient to set the first efficiency to work why should he not. be 
regarded as efficient to directly perform the function? What is the 
use of the good-for-nothing intermediary independent efficiency? Thus 
it is proved that efficiency is not different from the agent that performs 
the function of cooking. But these agents are different from one another. 
So the efficiency of each would be different and consequently it cannot 
serve as a ground of the cognition of identity. 1° 

In spite of all this if one is to posit a distinct universal, say, for 
example, cookhood and the like, » cook should have been recognised 
118, Ibid, p. 52, 


119, na ca Saktir ananvayat/ Ibid, p, 53 
See also the auto-commentary thereon. 
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as cook even when he was born, for the universal is there for all time. 
The relation of the universal with the individual being eternal; just as the 
highest universal—Satla—is recognised as soon as an individual is born, 
even so cookhood etc. also should be recognised as soon as the concerned 
individual is born. It is a rule that all the universals that are competent 
to relate themselves to an individual by way of inherence do so as soon 
as the individual is born. Otherwise, they would not unite with the 
individual later on just as they did not unite with it formely when it 
was born. If it is held that formerly it was devoid of the nature that 
relates it to the universal, then it should remain devoid of that nature 
throughout its life and hence it should become unintelligible and seem 
farfetched to hold that it acquires later on that nature which relates it 
to the universal. 1°° 


It might be urged that all the proper universals relate themselves, 
by way of inherence, to an individual as soon as it is born but that 
all are not revealed in it as soon as it is born because the individual 
requires the assistance of an action to reveal them. Here Dharmakirti 
points out that the individual (substance) being static, changeless, or even 
durable it would not acquire additaments. So, why should it depend on 
actions that cannot produce any additament in it? If it is held that the 
individual receives some increment from the actions then it would 
become momentary, for the actions that impart additament to it being 
momentary it would acquire a new additament every .moment. The 
individual thus being momentary would be destroyed at the same place 
where it is produced; how can then it itself undertake an action so that 
it might be said that depending on an action it manifests the 
universal? 17? 


But all the same Dharmakirti doves not think that the cognition of 
identity is causeless. His contention is that there is no objective cause 
for it. Its cause is internal. On account of the rise of the respective 
mental impressions there arises the cognition of identity in relaton to 
the concerned individuals. Thus the cognition of identity has no objective 
basis. Though the individuals are perceived as discrete and unique, 
Intellect conditioned by certain conventions groups certain individuals 
under one head, i.e. superimposes identity on them, as a restiIlt there 
arises the cognition of identity in relation to them. Again, there is no 


120. sfmanyatn pacakatvadi yadi prag eva tadbhavet// 


vyaktarh sattadivan no cen na pascad avisesatah/ Ibid, p. 53 
See also the auto-commentary thereon. 


121, kriyopakaripehsasya vyafijakatve'vikarinah// 
nipekeatisaye’py asya ksanikatvat kriyA kutah} Ibid, p. 53 
Sce also the auto-commentary thercon 
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veneral nature in the individuals on the basis of which there might 
arise the cognition of identity, for two contzadictory natures—general 
and particular—-cannot be possessed by or be predicated of an individusl 
at one and the same time. Yet the cognition of identity is not causelJess 
as it arises occasionally. Its cause are mental impressions. A particular 
cognition of identity arises in relation to a particular set of individuals 
. due to the rise of mental impressions. The point to be ‘stressed is that 
there is no external cause for it. It cannot-be urged that it would not 
arise if there were no external cause for it, for there arises the cognition 
of identity in relation to the things grasped by a sleepy person or by 
a person with diseased eyes. Nay, it arises even in relation to the 
absolutely non-existent things like the hare’s horn without any general 
nature or wniversal belonging to them; there is no Possibility of a 
general nature or universal belonging to them as they themselves do not 
exist. Similarly, there can arise the cognition of identity in relation to 
, the discrete individuals lacking an actul general nature or universal but 
having an identity superimposed on them by Intellect conditioned by 
convention. It cannot be urged that if there resides no general nature 
or universal in the individuals, the selfsame cognition of identity would 
arise in relation to a// the individuals, i.e. the cognition of cowness 
_ would then arise not only in relation to the cow-individuals but jn 
relation to the other individuals as well, for it is already made. clear 
that it is the nature of some individuals only to generate a common 
- effect, Moreover, we ask the believers in the reality of the general natute 
or universal as to why it is that only nimba, kadamba, khadira etc. -possess 
-the tuniversal treeness while Sabaleya, karka etc. do not possess it. The 
‘opponent will have to say that only nimba etc. have the capacity or 
nature (pratyasaitt) to possess the universal treeness. Dharmakirti says 
that it is this same capacity which makes only some individuals efficient 
to produce a common effect; there is no need of postulating an 
independent universal or geaeral nature. 12? 

The opponent might urge as follows: If there were no general 
nature (bhavanvaya) in things except their ‘exclusion from the opposite,’ 
then the effect of one individual could not be said to be also the effect 
of another individual as the individuals are absolutely discrete. The 
generative nature of one individual is not there in another; so, many 
individuals cannot have a common effect. Again, whatever common 
nature, according to the Buddhist,.the individuals have is not efficient 
to generate a common effect, because it being of the nature of negation 
-is essenceless. Only the existent real is efficient. But the efficient nature 
of one individual is not found there in another; so, one could not 


122. Ibid, pp. 53-54 
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generate the effect which the other generates. Nor could it be said that 
the efficient nature of one is that of ano‘her also. For, if it were so, then 
from the point of view of this efficient nature one would become identical 
with the other, and ultimately this would amount to the acceptance 
of a general nature. 1°5 : ‘ 

Dharmakirti vehemently refutes this. He observes that if it is held 
that many individuals generate a common effect because they have a 
general nature, then even one individual out of many should generate 
the effect as the general natttre is present even when any one of them-is 
present. The general nature remains present even when any one 
individual is present because the general nature does not vary; if it 
varies then it ceases to be general. The general nature is present in each 
one of the individuals; so, in the presence of just one individual, the 
the general nature should not disappear. On the, other hand, the 
peculiarities or modes or additaments that they come to possess when 
they are present all together disappear as soon as any one of them is 
removed. But these modes are not regarded ly the opponent as the 
generator of the common effect, because he considers the invariable 
general nature to be the cause of it. Since according to the opponent 
the cause of the common effect is invariable and eternal and since the 
variable and changing is not considered by him to be the cause of it, 
this effect should be brought about even in the presence of -any one 
individual—which is not the case. From this it naturally follows that 
it is only the individuals that generate a common effect because in the 
absence of any one of them it fails to be brought about. The effect that 
is being produced by many co-operating inividuals does not come into 
existence even if just one of them is absent. When all of -them -are 
present, the effect arises. Contary to this, eventhough their general nature 
is present, the effect does not arise. The effect is defined as ‘that which 
comes into existence only when the cause coticerned is present there, 
and in case an effect does not come into existence the absence of the cause 
concerned should be the reason. But the generalnature is not absent even 
when just one individual is present; the fact that though the general 
nature is present the effect concerned does not come into existence - 
suggests that this general nature is not efficient to generate this effect. 
That on whose being present the effect comes into existence and on whose 
being absent it does not come into existence is its cause (as the effect 
necessarily comes into existence on its being present). To think otherwise 
would lead to over-absurdity. Hence Dharmakirti concludes that it is 
only the individuals that are efficient to generate the common effect 

123. na nivrttith vihayasti yadi bhavanvayo’parah]/ 


ekasya karyam anyasya na syad atyantabhedatah/ Ibid, p, 54 
Sce also the auto-commentary thereon. 
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and not the general nature as is conceived by others, Only particulars 
are real as they are efficient. The generality is unreal as it is 


inefficient. 1°4 


It might be argued that as there is no general nature in the 
individuals, the efficient nature of one should be quite different from 
that of another and hence they cannot produce a common effect. Yet, 
if they are held to be the generators of a common effect then not only 
the select individuals but all the individuals that are there in the world 
should equally be the generators of that effect as they are all 
equally discrete, 775 


Dharmakirti again emphasises that though all individuals are discrete 
only some, and not others, are efficient to generate a common effect 
because it is only their nature to generate that common effect. And the 
nature of the things should not be questioned. This nature the things 
have due to their respective causes being what they are. These causes, 
again, produce the things of such a nature on account of their own 
Tespective causes being what they are—there is a beginningless series 
of causes. ?76 - 


Moreover, if all things are regarded as identical then they should 
come into existence and pass away simultaneously.!27 The believer in 
the general or identical nature, in order to avoid this contingency, might 
say that they are different also. But if this be so, then the general 
nature that persists even when the particular (individual) is destroyed 
cannot be considered to be the nature of that particular.1?° Thus the 
particular is different from the universal and does not depend on the 
universal. Hence the universal being quite different from the particulars 
there should not arise the cognition of identity in relation to the 


124, yadyekatmataya’nekah karyasyaikasya karakab// 
atmaikatr&pi so’stiti vyarthah syth sahakarinahj 
napaity abhinnarh tadriparh visesah khalv apayinah// 
ekapaye phalabhavad viSesebhyas tadudbhvah/ 
sa paramarthiko bhavo ya evarthakriyaksamah// 
sa ca nanveti yo’nveti na tasmat karyasambhavah/ Ibid, pp. 54-55 
See also the auto-commentary thereon, 
125, svabhavananvayat tarhy ekasya janakam rtipam anyasya nastity ajanakah syat/ janakatve 
va bhedavisesat sarvo janakah syat/ Ibid, p, 55 


126, tenatmana bhinnam api hetuh kagcin na caparah/ . 


svabhavo’yam ... ... [{ Ibid, p. 55 
127. abhede tu syatam naSodbhavau sakrt/ Ibid, p. 55 
128, Ibid, 56 
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particulars. In that case how can we say that this universal be ongs to 
these particulars'or that these particulars contain this universal ?}?° 


It might be urged that the same contingency would arise in the case 
of ‘exclusion’ also. It may equally be asked as to whether the ‘exclusion 
from the opposite’ is destroyed along with the particular (individual) 
or not. If the first alternative is accepted, the cognition of identity would 
become impossible. If the second alternative is accepted then the exclusion 
would become absolutely different from particulars and asa result it 
would give no rise to the cognition of identity in relation to the 
particulars, °° 


Dharmakirti points out that the exclusion being essenceless the 
formulation of these alternatives in connection with it is not proper. 
Again, as the cognition of identity, being an illusion, has no 
corresponding external object, it is illegitimate to ask as to whether its 
object persists when the particular is destroyed. 131 


The question might be raised as to how the sprout-generating nature 
of one seed can be there in another seed if they have no general nature 
or universal belonging to them and are wunique only. Dharmakirti 
observes that they do have the sprout-generating nature; he does not 
deny .it. He only wants to emphasise the point that the sprout-generating 
nature of one is quite different from the sprout-generating nature of 
another. The other seed too generates a sprout but it does so by its 
own nature and not by the nature of some other seeds. All the discrete 
seeds that generate a sproutdo so by their own respective natures and 
not by the natures of othe1s. There is no contradiction whatsoever in 
holding that the individuals, though discrete, by their own natures generate 
a common effect. As the sprout-producing nature of one seed is different 
from the sprout-producing nature of another seed, they cannot be held 
to be identical or possessed of a general nature or a universal; but that 
does not mean that they do not produce a common effect, the sprout. 
It is not a rule that it is only one individual that can generate an effect. 
The discrete individuals are certianly efficient to generate a common 
effect. But the effect-generating nature of one is not the same as the 
effect-generating nature of another. However, merely on this account 


129, ... ... .. ato na syat simanyabhedadhib/ 
tadidam arthdantaram anayattam ajanyatvad 
vyapadeSarh narhati/ Ibid, p. 56 

130, anydpohe’py esa tulyah prasanga iti cet/ Ibid, p. 56 

131, nivrtter nilsvabhavatvan nasthana-sthanakalpana// 
upaplavas ca simanyadhiyas tenapy adusana/ Ibid, p. 56 
See also the auto-commentary thereon, 
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they cannot be regarded as inefficient to generate a common effect. 
It might be argued that the individuals are no doubt efficient to generate 
~4 common effect but they possess both unique natures and a general 
-nature while their efficiency to generate a cammon effect is due to this 
general nature of theirs. Dharmakirti says that he has already shown 
that the individuals cannot generate a common effect by their general 
_nature, for the general nature being present even in the presence of just 
One member from the aggregate the effect should emerge even in the presence 
of this one member alone but in fact it does not do so.}37 Again, if the 
things have a general or indentical nature, then there should not arise 
the sense-reflection (perception) of difference, nor the illusory cognition 
in which a cogniser attributes a foreign nature to the thing before him. 
It might be said that though all things are identical we cognise difference 
in them; butthen there would not be any differencein realityand as a result 
there would never arise the different perceptual cognitions. Hence 
Dharmakirti concludes that the difference in perceptual cognitions ete. 
is due to individuals only. In perceptual cognition we do not have the 
reflection of identity or universal or general nature so that it might be 
said that due to this reflection we have the notion or judgement of 
identity later on.?33 


- Only the particular is real; it has an objective reality. Others 
namely, universals are only its exclusion from the different types of 
things. The particular is the catise and the effect. It is unique. To 
attain or avoid it the people act. The efficient alone is real and thé 
particular alone is efficient. What we call universal is nothing but its 
negation from others, 2°! 

Again, just as in the Sankhya philosophy though all things até 
equally identical in nature not anything produces anything, even so in 
the Buddhist philosophy though all things are equally discrete not 
anything produces anything. Though all things are equally discrete 
some are alone efficient to generate a particular effect becatise they 
have alone got the nattire to produce that effect on account of theit 
respective causes being what they are. Thus there is no contratliction 
132. yat tasya janakam riiparn tato’nyo janakah katham]/ 

bhinna visesah janakah asty abhcdo’pi tesu cet/ 

tena te’janakah proktah ... ... // Ibid, pp. 56-57 

See also the auto-commentary thereon, 

133. yo'yam abhinnan  sarvarthan -manyate tasyayam arthesu buddhipratibhasabhedb 
viruddhadharmadhyasas ca na syat/ sati va tasminnabhede’pina kascid bhedah sy&t/ 
tathd cayarh pravibhago na sydd ekaitmavat/ tasmad ayarn bhinnapratibhasadir visesa eva/ 
na catraparam abhinnar pratibhasam pasyamo yadbalenabhedaprtitih syat/ Ibid, p. 57 

134, yad arthakriyakari tad eva vastv ity uktam/ sa ca visesa eva] yat punar ctat simanyarm 
ylama tat tasyaivaparasmad bhedah/ Idid, p. 57 
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whatsoever in their producing a common effect. But if ‘het NaeS ere 
regarded as having an identical or general nature then one and the 
same thing would become efficient as well as inefficient with respect to 
one and the same effect. Prakriti in the form of Seed is efficient to produce 
the sprout but the same Prakrli in the form of fire is inefficient to 
generate it.1°5 

It might be argued that though all things are identical they produce 
different effects because they have one entity like Prakrit underlying 
them; for that one entity responsible for the production of those different 
effects produces them after having undergone certain modifications. But 
here arises the question as to how it should be possible to predicate 
numerous modes of one self-identical unitary entity, Prakrii? If it is held 
that it itself acquires certain peculiarities then its identity would 
vanish. 3° : 

It might be urged that it is identical as well as different, i.e. is of 
the nature of universal-cum-particular. But in that case it should become 
either absolutely particular or absolutely general. If the discrete things 
are regarded as having generality on account of their own nature being 
identical, then since their nature is identical, how can the particularity 
of one thing be regared as different from that of another thing? Thus the 
things should become absolutely identical in nature. If it is said that 
the particularities have no general nature, then it should be pointed out 
that it is not proper to consider the things of the nature of particularity 
to be having a general nature. If the things were regarded as having a 
general nature then they would not have their own particular nature, 
Thus the things should become absolutely particular, discrete. One and 
the same nature cannot be both perishable and imperishable. These are 
two contradictory natures and hence cannot be predicated of one 
thing. 157 ; 

It might be contended -that even particularity and generality are 
neither absolutely identical nor absolutely different as we establish them 
by discrimination and distinction i.e. by abstraction—saying this is 
generality and this is particularity 13° 
135, yatha’bheda visese’pi na sarvam sarvasadhanam/ 

tatha bheda’viscse’pi na sarvarh sarvasadhanam/ 

bhede hi karakam kificid vastudharmatay& bhavet// 

abhede tu virudhyete tasyaikasya kriyakriye/ Ibid, pp, 57-58 
136. paryayenatha kartrtvarh sa kin tasyaiva vastunal./ Ibid, p, 58 

Sec also the auto-commentary thereon, 

137, atyantabhedabhedau hisyatam tadvati vastuni// 
anyo’nyath va tayor bhedah sadrsasadrsatmanoh/ Ibid, p. 58 


Sce also the auto-commentary thereon, 


138, na hi kvacid asyaikantiko bhedo’bhedo va, vivekcna vyavasthapanat—saman yarn visesa 
iti] Ibid, p. 58 ; 
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Dharmakirti observes that if the generality and particularity were 
different then the natures that make them different would make them 
absolutely different. If the natures depending on which we make a 
distinction between the generality and particularity were the natures 
making them different then the two would become absolutely different 
because these are their own natures. If these two natures are different, 
then the generality and particularity would become different in an 
absolute fashion as their natures are different in an absolute fashion. 
It is said that the nature of a thing is the very being of this thing-1*° 

Once the particular and the universal become absolutely different 
the particulars would be devoid of the universal and the universal would 
be devoid of the particulars because there obtainsno relation between 
those that are absolutely different. !*° 


After this refutation of the Sankhya view of generality, Dharmakirti 
again concludes that all things are discrete by their own nature and 
identical by virtue of their exclusion from the opposite, !#} 


Dharmakirti remarks that while refuting the Sankhya concept of 
the universal (general nature) ‘he has refuted the Jaina concept of the 
universal also. Yet he says something more with regard to this Jains 
concept, }#? 


Jainas hold that the camel is somehow ctirds and somehow not, 
But such a view would put a man in a fix, for he would then not be able 
to take a decision as to what is avoidable and what is attainable. 
As all things are having two natures—their own and a foreign one—they 
would not have any differentiating nature. So, why should a man 
enjoined to eat curd not rush towards a camel? He should do so because 
even a camel is somehow curd and it is not that a camel is camel only. 
On this view everything would become somehow camel and even curd 
is somehow camel, It is not that curd is curd only, for on the view 
under consideration even camel etc. are somehow curd. Thus as in either 
of the two—camel and curd—no nature is absent and as they have in 
their own natures nothing that is not found elsewhere, they would be 
139, yadi samanyavisesayor yam atmanam 4aéritya samanyarn visesa iti sthitis tendtmana 

bhedas tad& bheda eva/ yasmat tau hi tayoh svatmanau/ tau ced vyatirekinau vyartireka 

eva samanyavisesayoh, svabhavabhedat] svabhavo hi bhava iti/ Ibid, pp. 58-59 
140, ... ... ... tathd ca syan nihsimanya-visesata]/ 

bhedasamanyayor yadvad ghatadinam parasparam/ 

vyatireke ca bhedasamanyayor na bhedah samanyavan, na samanyatn bhedavat, 

sambandhabhavat parasparam ghatadivad ity uktam/ Ibid, p. 59 
141. cintyete svdtmana bhedo vyavrttya ca samanataj/ Ibid, p, 59 
142. ctenaiva yad ahrikah kim apy aSlilam akulam// 

pralapanti pratiksiptarn tad apy ekantasambhavat/ Ibid. p, 59 

See also the auto-commentary thereon, 
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devoid of any particularity whatsoever. Hence a man urged to eat curd 
may even eat camel. 179 


It might be argued that since there is some speciality in each of 
them the person enjoined to eat curd proceeds towards the modification 
curd and not towards the others like caine] etc. But then this modification 
or speciality, which is the object of man’s purposive action, should alone 
be regarded as curd. Curd is that thing which has the special nature 
characterised by the efficiency to generate the special frit to be achieved 
by (the thing) what we call curd. Such a nature is not found elsewhere, 
that is, in camel etc, and that is why a man enjoined to ent curd does 
not proceed towards camel etc. Hence it is to be concluded that a thing 
has got no two natures—particular and general i.e. its own and an 
alien one. It has got its own nature only. '#* 


The question might be raised as to what the words would convey 
if there were no real universal. Do they convey the unique particulars? 
Dharmakirti himself admits that they could not convey particulars. 
The words convey that in connection with which we have fixed the 
convention (sazkela) and the convention is formed in order that we can 
communicate successfully. At the time of communication the particular 
perceived at the time of the formation of convention is non-existent. 
Hence it is of no use to form convention in co1nection with the unique 
particulars. It might be urged that the words may convey (express) 
the unique thing even at the time subsequent to that of the formation 
of convention. This view is illegitimate. The word which is earlier 
(i.e. at the time of the formation of convention) conventionally connected 
with the unique thing should not be used later on (i.e. at the time of 
communication) to convey that particular, because a particular does not 
cover more then one unit of time, place or individuality. Hence 
convention is not made in connection with particulars.14° When 
Dharmakirti himself says all this, it naturally follows that one should 
accept the realist view that words express the universal which is 
all-pervading and eternal; for, this view does not involve the contingency 
of the absence, at the time of communication, of me thing in connection 
with which the convention is fixed. 1*° 
143, sarvasyobhayartpatve tadviSesanirakrteh// 

codito dadhi khadeti kim ustrarn nabhidhavati/ Ibid, pp, 59-60 
144, athasty atisayah kaScid yena bhedena vartate// 

sa eva dadhi so’nyatra nastity anubhayam param]/ Ibid, p. 60 
145. Sabdah sanketitarh prahur vyavah@raya sa smrtab/ 

tada svalaksanamn nasti sanketas tena tatra naj/ Ibid, p. 29 


146, sfmfnyam tarhi vyatiriktam avyatiriktarn vyapi Sabdair. abhidhiyate/ tanna vyavah&ra- 
kalabhavadosah/ Ibid, p. 30, 
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Dharmakirti vehemently criticises the view that the words express 

the real independent universal (of the Nydya-Vaigesikas) Dharmakirti 

points out that we use words so that the hearer may proceed towards 

the things efficient to generate a purposive action after having avoided 

all other things that are inefficient to generate that purposive action. 

But the realist’s universal being eternal and all-pervading is inefficient to 

. generate any purposive action. So, how can it be held that we use words 
.in order to convey such a universal 7147 


It might be contended that the words express the universal in order 
that the efficient individuals might be indicated through it as it is not 
possible for words to express the individuals themselves. This view is 

‘absurd. How can one direct one’s activity towards that which, though 
telated to the expressed, is not itself expressed? Nobody cuts the 
staff-bearer when he is asked to cut the staff. It might be said that 
though the words express the universal we direct our activity towards 
the individuals because the performance of an action is not possible 
with reference to the universal. But this argument is even more absurd. 
On this argument the speaker should always become incoherent in his 
speech; for he is not actually expressing that with reference to which 
he wants the hearers to perform the relevant function. Moreover, no 
person who is asked to milk an ox, proceeds to milk a cow simply 
because he finds it impossible to perform the action of milking in. the 
case of an ox. Again, it is not possible to indicate one thing by 
expressing another thing. On hearing the word staff we do not cognise 
the staff-bearer even though the two are related. It might be suggested 
that it is so because the staff and the staff-bearer are not invariably 
related with one another. But the same will hold good in the case of 
the universal too, because the universal exists even when. the individuals 
are destroyed (one by one). At the most we may admit that the words 
like ‘servant? etc. indicate another thing (master) because they are 
relative terms. But the words ‘cow’ etc. expressing the universals cowness’ 
etc. are not relative terms as. the words ‘master’ etc. are. Vet, if they are 
regarded as relative terms then they would indicate, always and invariably,. 
even those individuals (possessed of the concerned universals) that are: 
destroyed. The opponent might say that the positon is agreeable to him 
inasmuch as a universal does have the capacity to be related even to! 
the destroyed individuals. But it is to be noted that this: 
involves a contingency viz. that the words-‘cow’ etc. would never urge 
us to action because they do not express, specifically and with 
147, api pravartcta pum4n vijfiiyarthakriyaksaman/ 

tatsdadhanayety arthesu satnyojyante’bhidhayakah// 

tatranaithakriyayogya jatih......... { Ibid, p. 30 
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qualification, the universal in whose case two states are possible—one 
the state of being accompanied by the concerned individuals and the 
other that of being not accompanied by the concerned individuals. }** 


As a matter of fact, no relation can obtain between the universal 
and the individuals, becatse they being not mutually related as cause 
and effect one cannot render assistance to the other. Thus as there is no 
relation between the universal and the individuals, the words expressing 
the universal cannot indicate the individuals. Henceit is of no use to 
employ words that express the universal only, for in that case they 
serve no purpose. ?*° 


To find a way out one might suggest that let the words express 
the individual qualified by the universal as it is capable of generating 
purposive action. But Dharmakirti asks as to why the words do not 
express the individuals directly? If it is useful or fruitful to employ 
words for the sake of expressing the individual, then why are they not 
employed to express the individual directly? What is the use of 
intermediary, the universal ? If it be said that the words are not employed 
to express the individuals directly because the latter being innumerable 
the formation of convention with respect to them all is not possible, 
that is, because it is not possible to connect a word with all of the 
concerned individuals, then this difficulty would persist even in the 
view that words express the individuals qualified by the universal. 
It is so because even through mediation of the wniversal nothing else 
but the individuals are to be expressed by words. And it is a rule 
that words can never express that in connection with which the 
convention is not formed. Hence, it is incumbent on the upholders of 
the present view to form convention with regard to the individuals. 
But that is not possible (as they themselves have shown). Moreover, 
it is never experienced (observed) that a particular word (say ‘s!aff’) 
conventionally connected with one thing (i.e staff) can become 
automatically connected with another thing (i.e. staff-bearer) simply 
because these two things are related with one another. Again, it is 
already proved that there is no relation between the universal and the 
individual. The upholder of the present view might additionally urge 
that even the Buddhists themselves are of the opinion that convention 
is formed in connection with the universal—which, according to them, 
is of the form of the exclusion of the opposite—in spite of a full 
knowledge that their position would involve all the contingencies that 
are there in the view under consideration. Certainly, the theory that 
148. Ibid, p, 30, 1. 13-21 
149. na ca jativyaktyola kaScit sambandho’nyonyam ajanyajanakatvena’nupakarat/ tato 

laksanam apy ayukiam/ tasman na jatiSabdanivesSanam, phalabhavat/ Ibid, p, 30 
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words express the ‘exclusion of the opposite’ is on par with the theory 
that words express the individuals qualified by the universal, because 
even according to the former Buddhist theory the words express the 
excluded qualified by the exclusion. There is nothing special in the 
former theory of the ‘exclusion of the opposite’ inasmuch as the exclusion 
it speaks of is but a substitute for the universal and the ‘individual 
qualified by the exclusion’ a substitute for the individual qualified by 
the universal. 15° 


Dharmakirti’s answer to this is strongly worded: Let those contingencies 
that arise in connection with the theory of Tadvat i.e. the theory 
according to which a word expresses the individual qualified by the 
universal equally vitiate our theory of 4foka; but let the universal be 
not an independent entity. Even those who believe in an independent 
entity called universal should accept the facthood of the exclusion of 
the opposite. If there were no exclusion of the things from their opposite, 
then even the realist’s universal would lose its raison a’cfre. This exclusion 
from the opposite constitutes the identity of the given things; hence 
Jet the individual things qnalified by the exclusion be grasped by us 
through words. That is, the view that words express the things qualified 
by the exclusion is the most sensible. Of course, it is not that this view 
is absolutely free from all defect. It is humanly impossible to evolve a 
theory absolutely faultless. But there is no need of positing an 
independent entity called universal. The function assigned to the 
universal can very well be performed by the ‘exclusion of the opposite’. 
And this exclusion is indispensable in both the theories. Moreover, we 
use a word in order that the hearer may act to achieve an intended 
object avoiding all others. Now, if the word were not to exclude the 
intended object from other objects, then how will it be possible for 
the hearer to act with reference to that intended object? Again, if a 
word were not to express the ‘exclusion of the opposite’ then activity 
and prevention of activity both being equally allowed with reference 
to any object, injunctions positive or negative would be useless and 
consequently the use of words would become a mockery. So. words 
should invariably express the exclusion of things from their opposite, 
This exclusion is common to all the excluded things. Thus the exclusion 
has even the characteristic of the realist’s universal, namely, ‘remaining 
one while residing in many’. Hence it becomes clear that one who, 
having abandoned the exclusion, posits an independent entity called 
150. sss... tadvan alarh sa cal 

saksan na yojyate kasmad anantyac ced idam samam]/ 

tatkarinadm atatkaribhedasamye na kirn krtah/ 

tadvaddosasya samyac ced..........// Ibid, pp, 30-31 
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universal betrays merely his attachment to fiction or wmnrenlity. The 
realist’s universal is not necessary for the following reasons: (i) fhe 
‘exclusion of the opposite’ shonld necessarily beexpressed by words; 
otherwise the usage of words would be in vain, (ii) the acceptance of 
the exclusion is indispensable; otherwise there would arise the contingency 
of the non-existance of the universal itself, (iii) the exclusiow accomplishes 
the functions assigned to the independent universal—-the functions, 
namely, of generating the cognition of identity in relation to many 
individuals and of making possible the application of one name to many 
individuals. To posit the universal according to one’s own sweet will is 
not proper. On the other hand, words invariably and necessarily exclude 
the things from thier opposite. Aud it is to this exclusion that we 
Buddhists give the naine ‘universal’ when we talk about the object of 
purposive action. Words express exclusion which makes possible the 
achievement of the object of purposive action. ?*? 

If the upholders of the independent universal were to concede that 
the exclusion of the things from their opposite is expressed by words, 
then, it is to be pointed out, says Dharmakirti, that it is the only 
purpose for which the words are employed and for this purpose we 
require no independent entity called the universal. 1°? : 


It might be contended that the words express the object of purposive 
action, no doubt, but that the object of purposive action is nothing but 
the reaist’s universal. Dharmakirti observes that it does not behore 
the realist to say so because the latter’s universal is not capable of 
purposive action. Even in the Tadvat view, the efficient particulars 
being not directly expressed through words, words cannot urge a hearer 
to action with reference to the eficient particulars. If in spite of aJl this 
the realist were to consider the universal and the individuals qualified 
by it to be the object of purposive action, then why should he not 
eonsider exclusion and the thing qualified by exclusion to be the object 
of purposive action? The realist cannot suggest that it is so becatse 
exclusion being a fiction can never serve aS a means to purposive action, 
for the same thing can be said against the realist’s universal. Nor can 
the realist evade the difficulty by saying that the individuals qualified 
by the universal are capable of purposive action, for the case of things 


TST. scasssrssest astu jatir alam para// 

tadanyapariharena pravarteteti ca dhvanihj 

ucyate tena tebhyo’syavyavacchede katham ca sahj/ Ibid, p. 3] 
152. vyavacchedo’sti ced asya nanv ctavat prayojanam/ 

fabdinam iti kith tatra samanyendparena vahj/ Ibid, p, 31 
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qualified by exculsion is on par with that of the things qualified 


by the universal. 253 

Dharmakirti emphatically asserts that the words express exclusion; 
the verbal cognition does not grasp the thing. On account of some 
illusion it judges the inefficient concept (mental image) to be the efficient 
thing and as a result urges a man to action. It might be urged that 
if it is illusory, it should not lead to successful purposive action. 
Dharmakirti remarks that cognitions are in harmony with the conative 
activity provided they fulfil two conditions, namely, their generation 
by the things and their being bound up with the things. And these 
two conditions are fulfilled by the verbal cognitions as the concept or 
mental image which is there in them is generated by things and is 
bound up with things. Some one might urge that the verbal cognition 


should, then, not be considered to be an illusion as the concept in it is 
generated by the thing itself. Dharmakirti observes that the verbal 
cognition is an illusion because the concept which is not a thing is 
judged by it to be a thing. Otherwise, the illusory cognition of a gem 
taking place on one’s viewing the lustre of a gem would bea case of 
right knowledge; but nobody holds that it is a case of right knowledge 
and not an illusion, for here the gem’s lustre is judged by it to be a 
gem. It might be said that if the verbal cognition is an illusion, then 
it should not lead us to successful purposive action or the attainment 
of the desired object. Dharmakirti rightly points out that if it were so 
then even the illusory cogniton of a gem taking placeon one’s viewing 
the lustre of a gem could not lead one to the attainment of a gem. 
It is so, because it is the false reflection that is the differentia of the 
illusory cognition. 154 

The realist might contend that the verbal cognition leads us to. 
successful purposive activity as it grasps the thing as it is. Dharmakirti 
refutes this view by pointing out that as a matter of fact the verbal 
cognition never leads to successful purposive action inasmuch as its 
object, the eternal all-pervading universal, is inefficient. It should not 
be suggested that it can urge us to successful action with reference 


158. nantiktarh pravrttivisayah pradarsyate itiJuktam idam ayuktam ttktam/tatha hi na sa 
pravrttiyogyeti niveditam etat/taddvarenacodite’vrttir apy ukta/ tadvaccodanc’pi 
vyavadhanam/ jatitadvatoh pravrttivisayatve vyavrttitadvantau kim nesyate ? vyavrtter 
avastutvena’sadhanatvac cet/ tat tulyarn jateh/ tadvatah sadhanad adosa iti cet/ stulyarn 
tad vyavrttimatah/ Ibid, p. 32. 

154, avastugrahi ca vyavrttivadinarh ‘sabdah pratyayah/ sa vibhramavasad akarake’pi 
karakddh yavasayi pravartayati/ vastusarnvadas tu vasttitpattya tatpratibandhe sati bhavaty 
anyatha naivasti/ vasttitpatter abhrantir iti cet/ naj atatpratibhasinas tadadhyavasayat/ 
maniprabhayash manibhidntidarsanena vyabhicarat/ bhranter avastusarnvada iti cet/ 
na/ yathoktenaiva vyabhicarat/ vitathapratibhaso hi bhrantilaksanam/ Ibid p, 32, 
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to the particular which is not its object, as that wot SETS ve 


over-absurdity. Moreover, the modified view according to which the 
words express the efficient individuals qualified by the universal involves 
two difficulties: (i) the inability of words to express the individuals 


and (ii) the futility of positing an independent entity called 
universal. ?°5 - 


The realist might at last say that even though the universal is 
grasped by the verbal cognition, yet it is not the universal but Intellect 
reflecting the identity pertaining to the individuals that urges us to 
successful activity as it is related to the efficient individuals. Dharmakirti 
observes that in believing so the realist has surely accepted the 
Buddhist view because Intellect reflecting the identity in question 
grasps neither the universal as it is nor the individuals qualified by 
the universal as they are—and is therefore a case of illusion.‘5° 


The hypothesis of universal is not mecessary because it is the 
negation of the opposite that is expressed by words. So, it is proper 
to form even the convention for this purpose only, that is, to convey the 
negation of the opposite. That is to say, even.the convention that is 
being formed for the purpose of conveying the exclusion of the opposite 
would seem proper and legitimate. We use words to urge a person to 
action towards a thing efficient -to generate a purposive action by 
preventing him from others that are not efficient to generate that 
purposive action. If the exclusion of the opposite were not the meaning 
assigned to words at the time of the formation of convention, then 
the words would not convey the exclusion of the opposite at the time 
of communication, and as a result the hearer would not proceed 
towards an intended thing avoiding all other things.}°7 


Though ‘the words generate a wrong cognition, yet they are not 
considered to be in disharmony with things or conative activity because 
the things are naturally different from their opposite. This wrong 
Cognition, as it arises, superimposes the general nature of its own on 
the external things which are truely devoid of that nature; it judges the 


155. vastuni tu yathabhavam arpitacetasah pravrttau grahyasya samanyasyanarthakriyayog- 
yatvad apravrttih] anyatra ca pravrttav atiprasangat/ tadvadgrahane casamarthya- 
vaiyarthyadayah proktah/ Ibid, p. 32. 

156, jatigrahane’pi sambandhac chlistabhasa buddhih pravartayatiti cet/ tada na jatir na 
tadvén ckasyapi svabhavasthiter agrahanad iti paravada evasritah syat/ Ibid, p. 32. 
157, pratisedhasya ca vidhanat tatkalpana’yukteti/ tasmat sarnketah api tadvidarthikah eva 
yuktahj yo’yam anyonyam viveko bhavanam tatpratitaya eva sanketo’pi kriyamanah 

sobheta/ 
atatkdrivivekena pravrttyarthataya Ssrutib/ 
yadi hi na tatpratityarthah sanketas tasya vyavaharakale’py asamsparsan nanyapariha 
rena pravartctaj na hi tesitn tebhyo vivekah Sabdena codita iti/.Ibid, p, 37, 
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inefaicient mental images to be the efficient things; it has the exclusion 
of the opposite for its source; and it ascertains the identity of things 
on -the basis of this exclusion. The exclusion of the opposite is really 
there in the things and it is not possible for us to transgress it anyhow. 
‘The one independent universal is not there in them and it is not 
necessary at all. If that one independent universal were regarded as an. 
independent thing, then the thing would fall beyond the reach of words 
and verbal cognitions for, the following reasons. On this view the 
universal no.longer remains the universal but becomes the thing, 
the. particular, the individual. So, the words and verbal cognitions 
would not have their own object, the universal, and as a result they 
would not be held to grasp the individuals through the universal. 
But. the realist holds that the words and verbal cognitions grasp the 
individuals through the universal. It is only on this account that we, 
says Dharmakirti, say that words have the exclusion of the opposite | 
for their object. This is so, because at the time of the formation of , 
convention we have connected words exclusively with the , things 
differing from their opposite and also becatise it is only after having 
avoided the unintended things that we proceed to act with respect to 
the. intended efficient thing at the time of communication. 1°§ 


The realist might urge that-on the -view that without knowing 
non-A- we cannot know A, the knowledge of A would depend on .-the 
knowledge of non-A and vice versa with the result that the non-cognition 
of one (A or non-A) would mean the non-cognition of both (A and 
nou-A) and this, in turn, would lead to the impossibility of convention 
(language), Let us explain the point. On the view that A means 
exclusion of non-A, A cannot be grasped as such i.e. excluded from 
non-A without the grasping of non-A; and even tion-A cannot be grasped 
Without the grasping of the non-A’s nature, namely, its exclusion from A, 
without the knowledge of A. This being the case it would not be 
possible for us to form convention as no convention can be formed 
with regard to things that are not determinately known. In short, to 
connect a particular type of things with the word ‘A’ we should first 


158. s& ca grutih 
akaryakrtitatkaritul yaripavabhasinim// 
dhiyam vastuprthagbhavamatrabijam anarthikam/ 
janayanty apy atatkaripariharangabhavatah// 
vastubhedasrayac cairthe na visarovadika mata/ 
tato’nyapohavisaya tatkartrasritabhavatah// Ibid, Pp. 37~38 


See also the auto-commentary thereon, 
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exclude them from non-A, but how can this be possible before our 
knowning those former things as A?!°° 


Dharmakirti asks the realist as to whether or not he excludes the 
non-A from A when he makes convention with respect to A. 
In other words, those who, having posited one independent universal, 
point out the fallacy of mutual dependence in the view that convention 
can be fixed with regard to the exclusion of the opposite only, to them 
Dharmakirti asks as to whether or not they exclude from universal A 
the universals of the form non-A when they fix convention even with 
regard to the universal A. If they were to say that they exclude from 
the universal A the universals of the form non-A when they fix 
convention with regard to universal A, then too there would arise the 
question as to how they can grasp something as non-A before knowing 
A. At the time of the formation of convention the cogniser knows 
neither A nor non-A. It is just to know them that he requires convention. 
Hence, how can he, knowing neither A nor non-A, know the exclusion 
from non-A at the time of the formation of convention? On account of 
his not knowing ‘the exclusion from non-A’ he would employ @ 
particular word ‘A’ in connection with even the opposite universals 
of the form of non-A that are different from the universal A. Hence, 
at the time of communication it would not be possible for the hearer 
to act with reference to the intended thing by desisting from proceeding 
towards the unintended things, just as a word ‘tree’ does never urge 
us to proceed towards only a particular type of tree. 1®° 


The realist might contend that words do not convey anything to 
anybody through negation of the opposite. Then how do they convey 
the thing, the universal, say treeness? At the time of the formation of 
convention we utter a sentence, ‘this is a tree’ after having pointed out 
the thing, the universal treeness that is in view. Hence at the time of 
the formation of convention the word conveys to a _ person merely 
the perceived thing, the twniversal treeness, and even at the time of 
communication it conveys the same universal perceived at the time of 
the formation of convention while in addition indicating individuals 


159, avrksavyatirckena vrksarthagrahane dvayam] 
anyonyasrayam ity ckagrahabhave dvayagrah// 
sankectH’sambhavas tasmad iti kecit pracaksate/ Ibid, p. 38, 
See also the auto-commentary thereon, 

169. tesdrn avrksih sankete vyavacchinna na va yadi/] 
vyavacchinnah katharh jfiatah prak vrksagrahanad rte] 
anirikarane tesarn sankete vyavaharinam/] 
na syat tatparitharena pravrttir vrksabhedavat] Ibid, p, 38. 
Sc¢ also the auto-commentary thercon. 
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related to it. Thus the realist theory that convention is made by 


assertion alone and without a previous negation of the opposites is free 
from the above-mentioned contingency that is pointed out in the theory 
of the exclusion of the opposite. 1°? 

Dharmakirti observes that the realist cannot evade the fallacy of 
mutual dependence (anyony@sraya) because even the convention which is 
held to be formed by assertion alone could be made in two ways—either 
by asserting ‘this universal also is a tree’ or by asserting ‘this universal 
alone is a tree.” So, the contingency above pointed out cannot be avoided. 
To explain, a person who, having pointed out a thing, the universal 
treeness, asserts, ‘this is a tree’ cannot evade the two alternative ways 
of making assertion viz. ‘this also is a tree’ and ‘this alone is a tree’; 
and either of these two ways involves the same difficulty of mutual 
dependence, 26? 

The realist goes on insisting that the contingency in question 
would not arise inasmuch as we easily know the opposite of the 
perceived thing. When a person who has already seen one thing, the 
universal treeness, experiences in respect of another universal the 
intellect bearing quite a different reflection there arises in him, in 
accordance with his experience, the determinate knowledge of the 
opposite nature of the second universal; and consequently this determinate 
knowledge discriminates, in accordance with his experience, the former 
universal from the latter. The person who, after having been shown a 
thing, the universal treeness that is in view, has been told that this 
universal alone is tree knows merely by himself those individuals to be 
non-trees where he does not find the universal treeness. But this is not 
possible on the theory of exclusion as according to this theory the 
nature of the universal which is perceived in one individual is not 
there in any other individual. Hence on the theory of exclusion, even 
if a person is instructed by demonstration, he would not have in connection 
with another individual of the same type such a cognition as he had 
with respect to the individual actually shown to him at the time of 
the formation of convention.? °° 


161, avidhaya nisidhyanyat pradarsyaikarn purah sthitam// 
vrkso’yam iti sanketah kriyate tat prapadyate/ 
vyavahare’pi tenayam adosa iti cet.../f Ibid, p, 38, 
See also the auto-commentary thereon. 
12). es. sea) eee: ani taruh]/] 
ayam apy ayam eveti prasango na nivartate/ Ibid, p. 39 
163. na doso drstaviparitasya sujiidnatvat/ ekarb hi kaficit paSyato’nyatra tad&kfravivekinirh 
buddhim anubhavatah tato’nyad iti yatha’nubhavarm tadvivecano vaidharmyaniscaya 
utpadyate/ sa hy ayam eva vrksa iti pradarsya vyutpadito yatraitan na pagyati iam 
evavrksamh svayam eva pratipadyate/ nedarm vyavacchedavacinah sathbhavati, ekatra 
drstasya rlipasya kvacid ananvayat/ darsanena pratipattau vyaktyantare’pi na syat tatha 
pratitih/ Ibid, p, 39. 
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Dharmakitti points out that the same thing can be said with 
respect to the theory of exclusion. For, even according to this theory, 
when a person is having a cognition of identity, he by himself, even 
before the formation of convention, discriminates the things that are 
efficient to generate this cognition from those that are not. None but 
some select few generate a particular common effect like cognition etc. 
even though they are discrete by nature. Hence when a person is having 
a cognition of identity, he knows, merely by himself, the things that 
are the cause of it and those that are not.?6? 


At the time of the formation of convention, the instructor comnects 
a word with exclusion in order that the person instructed wight, 
at the time of communication, know by himself the mental images of 
the things excluded at the time of the formation of convention -as 
different from others,’“the mental images which appear as the .cause 
of the cognition of identity and which, in addition, look identical on 
account of all of them being devoid of the nature that does not. cause 
the cognition of identity. It is only on acocunt of an jllusion - that 
Intellect grasping, at the time of communication and through a word, 
this exclusion cognises as though there is one‘ thing, the universal, 
residing in many individuals. +*5 


As the things, invariably by their very nature and depending on 
some auxiliary, generate the cognition of their identity an instructor 
conventionally connects a word with the exclusion of those things— 
observed by the person instructed to be generating the cognition of 
identity even before the formation of convention—from others that do not 
f®enerate that cognition’ ‘of identity in order that the person instructed 
might, after having remembered the ‘ experience he’had at time of the 
formation of convention, know through that word even at the time of 
communication the corresponding mental images only * differentiating 
them front others that do not cause the cognition of identity, the mental 
images which, though not identical, are judged to be identical on 
account of their being a cause of the cognition of identity or on 
account of their being excluded from others that do not generate the 
cognition of identity, which are not grasped by him as different from the 


164, evam tarhi tatrapi tulyam eva tat/ yasmad— 
ekapratyavamarsakhye jiiaina ckatra hi sthitah// 
pratipatia tadataddhetiin arthin vibhajate svayam/ Ibid, p.° 39, 
See also the auto-commentary thereon. 

165. tadbuddhivartino bhavain bhavo hetutaya dhiyah// 
aheturtpavikalaneckartpan iva svayam/ 
bhedena pratipadyetety uktir bhede niyujyate// 
tam tasyah pratiyatt dhih bhrantyaikath vastv iveksate/ Ibid, p, 39 
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external things, or which are identified by him with the external things, 


and which are regarded by him as reflected identically in the intellect 
of both the hearer and the speaker. The conceptual cognition of identity 
cognising the exclusion of the opposite appears, only on account of, an 
illusion, as though grasping one thing, the universal. As a matter of 
fact there does not reside in many individuals an independent 
perceptible entity called universal, so that in spite of all the individuals 
being perceived to be distinct and different from one another we mey, 
on the basis of the perception or otherwise of that universal (treeness) 
allegedly residing in some of these individuals, dichotomise them into 
trees and non-trees. There is no independent universal treeness residing 
in the individual trees because the universal treeness is not grasped 
(perceived) as distinct from the reflection of branches etc. just as the 
staff is perceived as distinct from the staff-bearer. And it cannot be 
argued that the universal though not perceived to be distinct from the 
individuals is there in them, for in that case the universal can never 
indicate the individuals. Is it possible for one thing to indicate another 
thing if the former thing is itself imperceptible ??°° 


By the wdy Dharmakirti refutes-the view according to which the 
structure is-the universal. If the individuals were to be dichotomised 
into trees and non-trees on the basis of the possession or otherwise 
of a certain structure, then‘just one individual in the whole world—and 

- no other—would be a tree, for it is not possible- for us to perceive in 
one individual the structure perceived in another individual. ?°7 


The realist might concede that the words like ‘pot’ etc. exclude the 
opposite thiigs but they may ask as to how it can be possible for the 
words like ‘knowable’ etc. to exclude the opposite. T‘here is no thing 
like unknowable from ‘which the knowable can be excluded, because. 
the unknowable would be turned into knowable if the knowable were 
to be known only through the exclusion of their opposite, the 
unknowable. Is it ever possible to exclude a thing without knowing it?!°$ 


Dharmakirti answers this objection as follows: No person using 
words can evade either of the two—the assertion of the intended things 
and the negation of the opposite—because the words are used for the, 
purpose of directing activity towards the intended things and preventing 
it from their opposite. If a person were to withdraw his attention 
from no thing and direct it to 110 thing, then there would remain only 


_ 166, Ibid, p,.39, 1. 21-28 

167. Ibid, p. 40 

168, bhavatu nama ghatidisablesy arthintaravyavacchedah! atha jiiine aaadess hatharn ? 
na hy ajiieyath kificid asti yato bhedah syit/ tato bhedena visaythar: MA eva faa 
jiicyatvat/ Thid, p, 40 
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an indeterminate cognition. As a result in the whol@Cuatbé Of one's 
worldly activities one would never utter a single word, as the uttcrance 
of words is invariably related to determinate cognition.*°® Even the 
words like ‘knowable’ etc., when used in a sentence or communication, 
exclude something, namely, a point of doubt, because if there were no 
doubt regarding the knowability of certain particular things, the use 
of the word ‘knowable’ would be in vain. In the case of the words like 
‘knowable’ etc. the point of doubt arising in the mind of a dullwitted 
person is to be excluded, removed by those words. Does a person with 
no doubt in his mind require any instruction from others? And will 
one not be considered to be a mad person if one uses words that do 
not remove doubts from the minds of henrers? It is only to remove 
doubts from the minds of hearers that the words are given conventional 
meanings. ?7° 

Kumiarila and Uddyotakara attacked the Buddhist theory of exclusion 
by pointing out that if words were merely to negate the opposite then 
there would arise many a difficulty like infinite regress and others, 
With this criticism in view, it seems, Dharmakirti observes that even 
according to the Buddhist logicians the words primarily assert their 
own object (difference) and merely by implication, i.e. secondarily, 
they negate the opposite. Having negated the opposite the words express 
the difference of the things in question from their opposite, a difference 
that makes the things in question appear to be similar. This difference 
of the things from the opposite is in the mind of Dinnaga when he says, 
‘by negation of the opposite is known @ pari of the thing.’ The negation 
of the opposite is known as soon as the difference of the things in 
question from their opposite is known. The difference of the things from 
their opposite means a concept. In verbal cognition nothing is qualified 
by the negation of the opposite. Nor does a word perform two 
functions—the assertion (expression) of the difference of the things from 
their opposite and the negation of the opposite—because the assertion 
(expression) of the difference of the things from their opposite necessarily 
implies the negation of the opposite on account of the things different 
from the opposite and the things opposite being mutually exclusive. '7? 
169. sabdarh hi prayufijanab sarvo’nvayavyatirekau nativartate] tasya pravrttinivrttyarthat- 

vat/ yadi hy ayarh na kasyacit kutascin nivartayet pravartayed va buddhim yatha- 


bhUtanujfianat sarvavyavaharesu na kificid vyahared vyaharasyavadharananantariyaka- 
tvat/ Ibid, p. 40, 

170. tathi vyavaharopanitanam jiieyadisabdanam api kenacid vyavacchedyena bhavitavyam, 
ananyasankayam prayogayogat/ tatra hi yad eva midhamater asankasthanamh tad eva 
nivartyam/ anasankamano va kim parasmad upadeSam apekseta/ aSrotrsarnskararh ca 
bruvanah kathamh nonmattah syat? tatsamska@rayaiva sabdanam krtasatiketatvat] 
Ibid, p. 40 

171. Ibid, ka. 126 b—]29 
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Now, Dharmakirti proves the essencelessness of this difference of 
the things from their opposite. This difference being essenceless is not 
a reality. To hold otherwise is not possible. As as matter of fact, the 
difference of the thing is not the thing itself ic. it is not identity 
with the thing i.e. it does not constitute the essence of the thing 
because the difference of the thing is dependent on or relative to other 
things (i.e. its opposite) as is proved by the phrase—‘the difference of 
this thing from that thing’, Nor is the difference of the thing quite 
different from the thing in question as is shown by the pharse ‘the 
differece of this thing from that thing’. Thus this difference is proved 
to be essenceless and unreal.!72 So, to cognise it as constituting the 
essence of the thing is an illusion.?73 


The realist might urge against Dharmakirti’s position as follows: 
According to him both the exclusion and the realist’s. universal are 
non-existent, So, it naturally follows that by words is expressed nothing 
but an impartite unique thing itself. And if the words were to express 
the impartite thing itself than all the words except one should be 
futile, beCuuse a word expressing its exclusion from one type of thing 
would then express its exclusion from all the other types of things or 
in other words because a word expressiug one attribute of the impartite 
thing would then express all its attributes. 1+** 


Dharmakirti points out why this contingency does not arise in 
his theory. It is only to remove the cases of illusions that make one 
thing appear identical with other things that the words are used 
in accordance with a fixed convention. The cause of a _ particular 
illusion which one word removes cannot be removed by any other 
word because it is conventionally fixed that a particular word would 
remove the cause of a particular illusion. The word never expresses 
the thing from which the superimposition is removed. If it were to 
express the thing itself then there would arise the contingency 
of the cognition of all its attributes through one wordon account of 
the thing being capable of making known all its attributes as soon as 
it itself is expressed or known through a word. But the cognition of 
all the attributes of a thing does never arise through one word, 
because a word, in fact, expresses the mental image on which external 


— 


172. tenaivaparamartho’sav anyatha na hi vastunah// 
vyavrttir vastu bhavati bhedo’sya’smad itiranat/ Ibid, p. 41 
173, sa cayatn bhedo’rtipahj riipavattvena tv asya dar$anam kevalam buddhiviplava eva/ 
Ibid, p, 41 
174, katharn tarhi abhinnasya vastunal, Sabdena codane tasyaivanyato’pi bheda@d anarnga- 
syaikabhedacodane sarvabhedagates tatra Sabdapraman4ntarani vyarthini na syuh/ 
Ibid, p. 41 
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reality is imputed; and a mental image cannot possess the capacity of 
a thing to convey all its attributes.175 On the other hand, if words 
and verbal cognitions, each grasping a particular attribute, were held 
to have external things for their objects then they, each grasping a 
particular attribute, would not refer to one and the same substance as 
that would involve a contradiction. How can a unitary thing have a 
multiplicity (of attributes)? But this difficulty would not arise if words 
Were considered to be having mental images for their objects, because 
it is possible to concieve one thing having many attributes. 77° 
The words express the exclusion only. When there are many things 
having a common effect, a persOn desirous of conveying that effect 
uses one word which invariably excludes those not producing that 
effect; he does not wse a word to express the thing itself. Since to 
give a name to each and every individual is futile and since to do so 
is impossible-on account of its involving an endless process, the elders 
desirous of conveying the effect which is produced by so many things, 
severally or jointly, use that word which invariably excludes the things 
that are not efficient to generate that effect. All things being confined to 
their own nature, the nature which is there in the particular cow 
Sabalepa is not there in the particular cow bahuleya. But the exclusion ~ 
of things not efficient to generate a common effect viz. yielding milk 
is there in both of them. Hence even when we say that certain things 
have a common effect we mean nothing but their exclusion from those 
not generating the effect that they generate. When there arises the 
necessity to convey the fact that the effect visual perception is generated 
by the eye, the object etc. jointly and not severally we may coin a 
word to convey all of them at once in spite of there being no universal 
entity distinct and different from them,1’’ - 
175. tatraiva ca te Sabdah tais tais bhrantikfranaih samsrstarupa ivabhati yathasanketam 
vicchedaya vyapriyante/ na caikasddhyam vyavacchedam anyah karoti/ sanketapratini- 
yamat/ na tu vicchinnam kijicid vastv aksipyate , yasyabhidhanad vastubalenakhile gatih 
syat/ Sabdanam buddhiviplavavisayatvat/ tatra cavastuni vastusamarthyabhavat/ Ibid, p.42 
176. na punar bhinnakaragrahinarmh jidnasabdanam ekavastuvisayatvat nanaphalah sabda 
ekadharah, vyaghatat/ yathavarnite tu buddhipratibhasagraye na dosa iti/ Ibid, p. 42, 
177. ekakaryesu bhedesu tatkaryaparicodane]/ 
gauravasaktivaiphalyad bhedakhyayah sama srutih/ 
krt@ vrddhair atatkdryavyavrttivinibandhan3}} 
na bhave sarvabhavanam svasvabhavavyavasthitch/ 
yad riparh sabaleyasya bahulcyasya nasti tat// 
atatkadryaparavrttir dvayor api ca vidyate/ 
arthabhedena ca vina sabdabhedo na yujyate/{ 
tasmat tatkaryata’pista’tatkaryad eva bhinnata/ 
caksuradau yathi rupavijianaikaphale kvacit/ 
avisesena tatkaryacodanasambhave sati/ 
sakrt sarvapratityartham kagcit sanketikim Srutim}/ 
kuryad rte’pi tadripasamanyad vyatirekinah/ Ibid, p. 43, 
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The realist might ask Dharmakirti as to how one word can be 
applied to many individuals if they do not have one universal in them. 
A word conventionally connected with one individual cow, sabaleya, 
cannot convey another individual cow, Jahuleya. If a word ‘conventionally 
connected with the one individual cow Sabaleya were to convey another 
individual cow, bafuleya which is not at all related to the former 
through a universal, then there would arise the over-absurdity that tlie 
word ‘cow’ should convey any individual, a horse, a lion or the like. 
Again, if at the time of the formation of convention the words were 
connected with discrete individuals then even at the time of communica- 
tion they would convey the individuals as discrete only, and as a result 
we would not have the cognition of a class or identity, 17° 


Dharmakirti replies that even according to the realist, the people 
use one word in relation to many individuals either simply because there 
is one independent universal in them (without there being any purpose 
to be served thereby) or because the universal by itself (without the 
effort of man) suggests one word. But as a matter of fact, neither do 
the people use words without any empirical purpose in view nor does 
the universal itself by its natural force suggest one word. Why then, do 
the people apply one word to many individuals? Any person ever 
applying one word to many individuals should have some objective otf 
aim in view. If many things produce a common effect then to convey 
all those things at once we should use one word; otherwise, that is, if we 
were to use a different word for each one of them, it would be a very 
lengthy procedure. It is not possible to convey the unique nature of eacH 
one of them. Nor will that effort be successful. The speaker merely 
wants to convey the things efficient to generate the ixtendened effect. 
He is free to convey them either by one word or by many words. The 
application of one word to many individuals being dependent upon otf 
in accordance with the will of the speaker is beyond any criticism, 
The application of one word to many individuals is not impossible as it 
is dependent upon the will of the speaker. How can one word be applied 
to even one thing, the universal, if the speaker does not desire so? 
Again who can prevent him from applying one word to many if he 
wills so? It might be urged that there being no purpose to be served 
thereby, there should not be the application of one word to the many 
individuals, Dharmakirti observes that there is a purpose behind it, 
It is the simultaneous cognition, by means of one single word, of all 
the individuals by virtue of their exclusion from all those that do not 
produce the effect they produce and not by virtue of some getieral nature 
or universal allegedly residing in them. As the things being unique do 
178. Ibid, p. 43 
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not share the nature of one anotlier, how can a word dependent on the 
general nature or the universal be applied to many individuals? This 
difficulty cannot be removed by the realist.'7° But as the exclusion from 
the things not producing the effect in question is common even to the 
discrete and unique things, let this common aspect (belonging to those 
things) be the cause of our applying one word to many things.75° The 
hypothesis of one independent universal or general nature is unnecessary 
and violates the law of parsimony. 


Akalanka‘s refutation of Dharmakirti’s conception of the universal : 
Only the thoughtless persons hold that the universal is nothing but the 
exclusion from the opposite. But how can even this exclusion of the 
opposite be possible if the individuals are devoid of any similarity or 
similar characters? So, in the form of the basis of exclusion, even 
Dharmakirti should acknowledge the presence of the positive similar 
characters like existence etc. there in things. Let us elaborate this point. 
How can we exclude some select individuals from ali others if the 
former do not possess some common (i.e. similar) characters or 
modifications. If the cow sabaleya has the same degree of difference 
from the cow Jahuleya as it has from a horse then why only are 
Sabaleya and bahuleya held to be having the exclusion of the opposite 
(of cow) and not the horse too? That is to say, what is the basis on 
account of which some individuals are selected to have the exclusion 
from the opposite in common? In fine, what is the principle of exclusion? 
If it is held that the difference that obtains between a horse and a cow 
is immensely greater than that which obtains between any two cows 
and hence the exclusion of the opposite that the cows possess is not 
possessed by the horses, then thisis merely a round-about way of saying 
positively that the common (i-e. similar) traits or characteristics or 
modes that are there in any two cows are more numerous than those 
that are there in a horse and a cow. Thus it is only the common 
(i.e. similar) characters that urge us to classify things, to give them one 
name and generate the notion of similarity, +81 


179. tadiyam eka Srutir bahusu vaktrabhiprayavasat pravartam&nd nopalambham arhati/ na 
ceyam 2sakyapravartana, icchadhinatvat/ yadi hina prayoktur iccha katham iyam ekatrapi 
pravarteta/ icchayath va ka enam bahusv api pratibaddhum samarthah/ prayojanabhavad 
apravartanam iti cet/ uktam atra prayojanam—bhinnes\- apy ekasmiat pratitir atatpra- 
yojanabhedena, na punah svabhavasyaikatwat/ Ibid, p, 44, 

180. atatprayojanavyavrttis tu bhinnanam apy aviruddheti sa evarthabhedah Sabdabhedasya 
karanam bhavatu/ Ibid, p, 44 

181, ataddhetuphalapoham avikalpo’bhijalpati/ 
samanakaraStinyesu sarvatha nupalambhatahj/ 


tasya vastusu bhavadisakarasyaiva sidhanam/ Akalankagranthatraya, p. 49 
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Again, Dharmakirti’s view that there arises the cognition of identity 

in relation fo discrete individuals because the conceptual cognition 

conceals the discrete nature of the individuals is not proper. He himself 

Says that this conceptual cognition reflects the difference inasmuch as 

it grasps the things as similar and not as identical, Thus since it does 

not conceal the difference that pertains to the individuals it shonld be 

Tecognised as valid, and the similarity that it finds in the different 
individuals should be recognised as real.}*? 


Dharniakirti might contend that the universal is of the nature of 
exclusion because the conceptual cognition reveals it to be so. Akalanka 
tightly observes that in the course of conceptual. cognition we never 
discover the universal to be of the nature of exclusion. Dharmakirti 
might urge that even the view that the universal is of the nature of 
similarity is illfounded. The similarity that is revealed to us in 
determinate cognition is an unreality because determinate cognitions are 
never valid. Akalanka refutes this position as follows. Dharmakirti 
himself holds that the existence of an object is established by pure 
sensation and the existence of this pure sensation itself is established 
by the determinate cognition of the object in question. Hence even he 
should grant that the determinate cognition of similarity is ultimately 
due to the real similarity obtaining between the things themselves. ! §3 


Again, Akalanka asks Dharmakitti as to-why the people do not 
have the determinate knowledge of the uniqueness of particulars even 
though they perceive them as unique i.e. as excluded from all other things 
similar as well as dissimilar. If he were to reply that on account of 
their similarity we are unable to determine their uniqueness, then he has 
unconsciously spoken the truth. Now, we ask him if this similarity 
itself is of the nature of exclusion. He cannot say that similarity is 
nothing but exclusion as that would prove him incoherent and 
inconsistent in his talk. The exclusion of a thing from all other things, 
similar as well as dissimilar, that is, its uniqueness is not determined 
because it is similar to other things and this similarity is nothing but 
the exclusion of the thing from others. No sane man would talk like this. 
Moreover, the view that though there obtains no real similarity between 
things they are cognised as similar due to their exclusion from others 
involves the contingency of all the things of the world becoming equally 
182. etena bhedinfm bhedasamvrteh pratipattitah/ 

tatraikath kalpayan varyah sam4na iti tadgrahat/ Ibid, p, 55 
183, ataddhetuphalapohah simanyam ced apohinam/ 

sandarsyate tatha buddhya na tatha’pratipattitah// 

yan na nisciyate rupatn jatucit tasya darsanam/ 

yathanigcayanath tasya darSanamh tatlvasat kilaJ/ Ibid, p, 49 
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similar inasmuch as each and every thing possesses the exclusion from 
all others. 1°4 


The similarity obtaining between things should be regarded as real. 

Otherwise the possibility of illusions would be altogether ruled out. 
As a matter of fact, on perceiving the similar nature that characterizes 
two things we are misled into attributing the specific nature of one to 
the other. for example, in the case of an illusion of silver in shell, we 
first cognise the concerned similar nature viz. glitter. This similar nature 
being connected with the specific natures of shell and silver both, it is 
quite possible that it revives the memory traces of silver and as a result 
the cogniser superimposes silverness on shell and mistakes shell for 
silver. If Dharmakirti were to say that illusions arise without any 
external conditions at all then why should he not consider the movement 
of a ship and the speedy revolution ofa fireband, which are respectively 
given by him as the external conditions of the illusory cognition of a 
moving tree and that of a fiery circle, to be of no use in causing those 
illusory cognitions? If he were to regard Nescience, which is internal, 
as the cause of illusion then his view that all things are unique 
may well be set aside; for the Sankara Vedantins would say that the 
cognition of difference is due to WNescience, the cognition of identity 
eing alone true. Thus there would arise the contingency of the 
acceptance of quite a different view viz.the Vedanta view, if the internal 
Nescience is regarded as the sole cause of illusion. Akalanka concludes 
that a real similarity obtaining between things is necessary to account 
for illusions. ?*° 


Prabhacandra, the commentator of Akalanka, systematically criticises 
Dharmakirti’s concept of universal in his Prameyakamalamartanda. 
We give below an argument or two of his that do not occur in Akalanka’s 
works so that we may have a practically complete picture of the Jaind 
criticism. 


Dharmakizti contends that though no real universal (or similarity) 
tesides in individuals, the cognition of similarity arises due to an 
illusory identification of the different individulas on the basis of the 


184. vyfvrttith pasyatah kasm&t sarvato’navadharanam]/ 
sidrsyad yadi sidhtktarh tatkim vyavrttimatrakam] 
chante cet tatha’drster istam vaktur akausalam/] 
sarvaikatvaprasango hi...... { Ibid, p. 57. 
185, ... --  taddrstath bhrantikgranam/ 
na adh vibhramahetubhyah pratibhadso’nyatha bhavet//] 
tadakificitkaratvata na nifcinoti sa kit punah/ 
tathdpi darganam na syad bhinnaharaprasangatahj} Ibid, p, 47 
See also Prameyakamalaméartanda, p. 470 
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consideration of one common effect produced by them. But Prabhacandra 
tightly observes that different individuals produce different effects and 
not one common effect. If it is said that even these different effects are 
identified on the basis of the consideration of one common effect 
produced by them in turn, then we would be involved in an infinite 
regress. Again, the cognitions produced by different individuals are 
different from one another, and so they cannot account for our 
experience of universality or similarity. Dharmakirti might argue that 
we first wrongly treat as one the perceptions of different individuals 
because they generate one and the same effect, namely, an identical 
judgement, and then we treat as one the individuals themselves on the 
consideration that the perceptions (wrongly treated as one) are generated 
by these individuals. Thus according to him an illusory identity is 
superimposed on different perceptions because of the common effect viz. 
an identical judgment or the notion of similarity or universality produced 
by them, and an illusory identity is superimposed on different individuals 
on account of the illusory identity of their effects viz. perceptions. 
Thus an identity is superimposed on perceptions though they are unique 
and this superimposed identity again is superimposed on the specific 
individuals that are absolutely different from one another. Prabhacandra 
replies that this theory of the superimposition of a superimposition is 
indeed a nice hypothesis, which does not appeal to reason but to- blind 
faith. As a matter of fact, perceptions which are unique can never 
produce a common effect viz. the judgment of identity or similarity. 
Had it been so, the perceptions of horses and other animals too would 
have generated the judgment of their identity or the universal notion of 
‘cow.’ If it is ‘said that only the perceptions of Ahanda, Munda ete, 
generate the universal notion of cow because there is some peculiarity 
in them, then Prabhacandra rightly asks as to what this peculiarity 
can be except the grasping of common (similar) characters exhibited by 
those Khanda, Munda, etc.**® 


186. ekakaryatasadrsyenaikatvadhyavasayo vyaktindm ity acaru karyanam abhedasiddhch 
vahadohadikaryasya prativyakti bhedat/ tatrapy aparaikakaryatasadréyenaikatvadhyava- 
saye’navastha/ jiianalaksanam api karyam prativyaktibhinnam eva/ anubhava inim 
ckaparamarSahetutvad ekam, taddhetutvdc ca  vyaktindm apy upacaritopaciro’ pi 
sraddhamatragamyah, anubhavanim apy atyantavailaksanyenaikaparamarsapratyaya~ 
hetutvayogat, anyatha karkadivyaktyanubhavebhyo’ pi khandamundadivyaktau ekapara- 
marSapratyayasyotpattih syat/ atha pratydsattivisesat khandamundadyanubhavebhya 
evasyotpattir nanyatah/ nanu praty4dsattivisesah ko’nyo’nyatra samanakaranubhavat, 
ekapratyavamargahetutvenabhimatanash Nirvikalpakabuddhinam —_aprasiddhe ca | 
ato’yuktam ctat— 
ekapratyavamarsasy hetutvad dhir abhedini/ 
ekadhihetubhavena vyktinam apy abhinnata // [Praminavartika] Prameyakamalamartanda 
pp. 469-470. zea 
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Again, Prabhacandra rightly points out that if real similarity is not 
accepted by Dharmakirti, then his statement to the effect that a cognition 


is valid if it bears a reflection similar to the form of the external object 
would be contradicted. +°? 


Akalanka’s own position: Akalanka does not go so far as to say that 
the specific individuals alone are real and that no real similarity obtains 
between them. According to him, there does obtain a real similarity 
between the individuals belonging to the same class; and this similarity 
is the real universal.!®* However this universal is not au independeut 
entity. Our consciousness of similarity has for its object the similar 
characters or modifications. Neither an entitative independent universal 
nor merely the exclusion of the opposite is its object. 


Akalanka, like Dharmakirti, refutes the concept of an eternal 
all-pervading impartite entitative universal. He rightly observes that if 
such a universal were held to be revealed by an individual then once it 
is revealed it would remain revealed for ever and would be revealed 
everywhere in all the individuals, present, past and future.+°*% Just as 
Satta, Samavaya, Visesa can exist even without any independent universal 
inhering in them even so all those entities that are called arthas, that is, 
Dravya (Substance), Guna (Quality) and Karma (Action) can exist without 
any independent universal called Satia@ inhering in them. The concept of 
one entitative universal residing in many is thus not proper. Otherwise, 
even time, space, etc. would become.universals.+9° Existence in many 
cannot be put down as a distinguishing mark of the universal because 
it would lead to over-absurdity; that is, in that case even the entities 
like Conjunction and Number (two etc.) would have to be treated as 
universals.1°! Nyaya-Vaisesikas certainly cannot escape the horns of the 
dilemma viz. whether their universal is tbiquitous or it is confined to 


187, tasyanabhyupagme 
arthena ghatayaty enam na hi muktvarthartipatam/ 
tasmat prameyadhigatch pramanamh meyartpata// [Pramanavartika] ity asya ca 
virodhanusangah | Ibid, p. 470. 

188, Really speaking, according to the Jainas, there are two kinds of universal, one is called 
Urdhvata-samanya and the orther Tiryak-simanya, By the first they mean the 
permanent substance that abide in the midst of the past, present and future modifica- 
tions, The problem relating to this type Of universal has been dealt with in the second 


chapter. By the second they mean the similar modifications or characters e.g, dewlap 
and the like in the cous, 


189, nityarn sarvagatam sattvamh niramsatn vyaktibhir yadi// 

vyaktarh vyaktarn sada vyaktath trailokyarn sacaracaram/ Akalankagranthatraya, p, 50 
190, sattayogad vind santi yathd sattadays tatha// 

sarve'rtha desakala$ ca simanyam sakalazh matam/ _Ibid, p, 50 
191, n&naikatra......vrttih simanyalaksanam / atiprasangatah....../] Ibid, p. 56, 
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the cencerned individuals.2°° In either case there arise fnsurmountable 
difficulties. All these arguments of Akalanka closely tally with those of 


Dharmakirti, 


For Akalanka, the similar characters or similar modifications are 
what constitute the universal.!°* It might be asked as to how a 
characteristic that is similar but not the same can reside in many 
individuals and if it does not reside in many individuals how can it 
be called a universal? Akalanka replies that the things are necessarily 
Similar to some and dissimilar to others. Again, he points out that it 
cannot be said that one character resides in many; it is so because it is 
identical with or embedded in the individuals. Nor can it be held that 
i¢ is confined exclusively to one individual; it is so because like this 
individual another individual too possesses the character exactly similar 
to it.?°4 The Jaina conception of universal is not vitiated by the defects 
that are pointed out in the corresponding Nayaya-Vaigesika conception 
by forming the dilemma, namely, whether it is ubiquitous or it is 
confined to the concerned individuals, for according to the Jainas the 
similar character is numerically different in each individual of a class, }°5 
The universal and the particular, that is, the similar characters and the 
specific characters are both identical and different. The universal cannot 
exist without the particular and vice versa and inthis sense they are 
identical but they are different also as we recognise them as distinct, 19° 
The things are not merely identical as they are different also; their 
difference is established by the cognition of difference in relation to 
them. Nor are they merely different or discrete as they are identical also; 
their identity is established on the strength of the cognition of identity 
in relation to them.?°7 In the Jaina system the identity of things means 
their having similar characters. There is nothing contradictory about 
a thing having both similar and specific characters because otherwise 
two things would never become similar nor would they ever be grasped 
as similar.'°® Just as a body is not an independent entity over and 
above its limbs even so Existence (Sat/@) is not an independent entity 
192. tadvyaptivyatirekabhyam matam sdmanyadisanam/ _Ibid, p. 55 
193, tasmad abheda ity atra samabhavarn pracaksate/ Tbid, p, 57 
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called universal over and above its species and sub-species. Though all 
things are equally existent only some, and not others, are having a 
particular set of similar characters, just as though legs, hands etc. belong 
to the same body or are parts of the same body a leg is similar to 
another leg and it is not that even a hand is similar to a leg.?9® A 
thing has both the similar and peculiar characters as is proved by 
perception etc. Otherwise the change would become impossible. *°° 
We never haye the perception of a thing characterised either by the 
similar qualities only or by the peculiar ones only. Again, it is to 
be noted that in no way can the universal of the Sankara Vedantins 
(or the Vaigesikas) go to characterize the particulars or the unique 
particulars of the Buddhists be characterized by the universal; but it is 
the nature of the things undergoing a similar transformation to have 
both the universal and the particular, that is, to have both the similar 
characters and the unique ones. *°! As the universal and the particular 
fare never found without one another, it is to be concluded that a thing 
is of the nature of both the universal and the particular. °°? Moreover, 
as the things experience change, it is possible for a similar character 
to be common to many things and for one thing to have many modes 


or characters. “°° 


Dissatisfaction with the Realist theory (upheld by the MNyaya- 
VaiSesika) and the Nominalist theory (upheld by the Buddhist) as 
to the nature of the universal led to the evolution of a radically different 
type of theory according to which the universal is not an independent 
entity, nor just an exclusion of the opposite. On this theory, the universal 
is defined as similar characters, This theory which may be labelled the 
Resemblance or Similiarity theory does not allow an universal to be a 
feature reproduced in a number of particulars and numerically identical 
in ench of them. According to this theory, the qualities of any given 
object are as much particular and localised as the object itself. If I have 
two billiard balls, of the same composition, size and colour, one of them 
on the table in front of me, and the other om the mantelpiece behind me, 
then the redness and roundness of the one on the table are themselves 
on the fable, and so are to he distinguished from the redness and 
roundness of the other, which are behind me on the mantelpiece. 
That is, aithongh there is one seuse in which the reduess of both balls 
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is the samé, there js another sense in which they are different; each 

redness is private and peculiar to the particular billiard ball which it 

characterises; and the sense in which the redness of both balls is the 

same is better rendered by saying that the redness of one is exactly like 
the redness of the other. 

In ‘The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism’ Dr. S. K. Mookerjee, 
the eminent scholar, lucidly explains the Jaina conception of the universal, 
But hefiuds a discrepancy between the view of Samantabhadra and that 
of the later Jaina philosophers beginning from Jinabhadra down to 
Yasovijaya.2°* He interprets the text of Samantabhadra in such a mantier 
as would prove him to hold that the universal, though dynamic, is one 
self-identical principle, that is, though there may be some differentiation 
in its own self, that does not effect its essential nature.?°° The later 
Jaina philosophers do not consider the universal to be something 
numerically identical in different individuals. It is merely similar 
characters or modifications and not one self-identical principle. In 
Vimaladasa, the author of Saptabhangitarangini, he finds a supporter 
of Samantabhadra’s view.7°° While answering the question as to whether 
the universal is one or many he says that it is one and many both, ?°7 
He further says that the statements of the masters prior to him are 
merely intended’ to refute the view according to which the universal 
is absolutely one in many individuals.2°*® Again, he asserts that two 
things cannot be similar without there being some quality common to 
them. The face of a charming maiden is similar to the moon as they 
possess a common quality viz. beauty.2°° On the basis of these 
statements of Vimaladasa Dr. Mookerjee judges him to hold the view 
that the universal is something numerically identical in the concerned 
multiplicity of individuals. And hence he considers him to be the 
supporter of Samantabhadra’s view which, on Dr. Mookerjee’s interpretation, 
regards the universal as numerically identical in the concerned multiplicity 
of individuals. 

I beg to differ from the esteemed Doctor. It seems to us that 
there is no discrepancy whatsoever between the two views; in fact, there 
are no two views at all. Samantalhadra only proves that the things of 
the world are neither absolutely identical nor absolutely different.2'® At 
204. Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism, pp, 302-308, 
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that juncture he observes that the things are identical in so far as they 
all are existent. 714. This statement of his does not allow us to say 
that he believes this existence to be something numerically identical in 
all individuals. He here argues merely to the effect that because the 
universal existence resides in all individuals they all are identical. But 
he has nowhere raised the question as to whether this universal is 
numerically identical or numerically different in these individuals. It 
was only after the time of Dharmakirti, who refutes the realist’s universal 
by posing the dilemma of its existence in the concerned individuals only 
or its existence everywhere, that not only the Jaina thinkers but so also 
their Nydya-Vaisesika colleagues were compelled to consider this point 
in a manner suited to their respective fundamental tenets. But even these later 
Jaina thinkers,inasmuch as they had to be consistent with their dictum that 
the judgement of experience should be deemed ultimate, could not treat 
the universal as numerically identical in all the concerned individuals. 
For the same reason Samantabhadra too would not have taken it as 
to be such. The ambiguity of the word ‘common’ (eka) occuring in the 
statement of Vimaladasa seems to have misled Dr. Mookerjee. ‘Common’ 
may mean either numerically identical or exactly similar. When Vimala- 
dasa says that the face can be similar tothe moon if there is some quality 
common to them both; he means by ‘common’ ‘the exactly similar’ and 
not ‘numerically identical.’ The beauty of the moon and the beauty of 
the face could not be numerically identical as one is in the moon in 
the sky while the other is in the face of the maiden walking on the earth. 
Observations on Dharmakirti’s theory of universals: With regard to 
the theory of exclusion we must admit that Dharmakirti has rendered 
a great service to the cause of metaphysics by logically throwing out from 
within its field the rubbish and the fiction that obstructs clear thinking. 
The concept of an enduring substance he refuted by the rigour of his 
logic and with an equally forceful logic he repudiated the reality of the 
realist’s independent entitative universal. His theory of exclusion is 
wonderful and the arguments advanced against the independent enti- 
tative tniversal are illuminating. But we have to say, in spite of our 
great regard for the logician of a high order, that his theory is an 
example of how a logician is led to think in a pervert fashion for the 
fear of his being charged with being inconsistent with his other 
accepted doctrines. If positively stated, the theory of exclusion would 
become the similarity theory. Dharmakirti himself says that he does not 
deny that the seeds possess the sprout-producing nature; what he wants 
to emphasize is that the sprout-producing nature of one seed is different 
from the sprout-producing nature of anether seed. This amounts to 
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Saying that the seeds have a similar—not the same—nature. We can easily 
multiply such statements of Dharmakirti. But the formulation of the 
theory in positive terms would involve farreaching consequences, conse- 
quences which Dharmakirti does not want to face. He could not grant that 
two things may possibly possess a similar positive character because 
that would go agaitist momentarism; moreover, in that case the 
universal would become an _ objective reality, a contingency which 
Dharmakirti wants to avoid at all cost because otherwise the whole 
magnificent structure of Buddhist Logic would fall down. Akalanka’s 
criticism of the theory of exclusion seems to be substantially correct, 
for he puts his finger at fundamental weak point of the theory when 
he argues that exclusion is impossible without there being similar 
positive characters in the things excluded. 


Observations on the Jaina theory of umniversals: There are certain 
objections against this theory—the Similarity theory as we have called it. 
Let us examine and try to answer them. 


(i) First, it is pointed out that there is a difficulty for the theory 
sO far as it concerns the concept of ‘similarity in a given respect,’ 
a concept absolutely necessary for defining similarity. For in admitting 
that similarity is always similarity in a certain respect one is admitting 
that there must be something common to any pair of objects between 
which similarity holds. But this would be an objection only if one 
conceded that there is a literally identical something which resides in 
both the objects concerned, for then one would indeed be back in the 
arms of the Realist (Nyaya-Vaisesika). But the upholder of the Similarity 
theory does not concede that. Certainly if A is a red sphere and B is 
a red cube, there is a respect in which they resemble each other, there 
is something common to them both. They resemble each other in respect 
of each being red; what is common to them both is that each 
of them is red. 

At thisjuncture the realist might urge that it is alright that A is 
like B in respect of each of them being red but there arises a question 
as to what makes the red of A and the red of B alike. At least here 
one cannot avoid accepting the entitative universal Red. One will have 
to admit that the red of A is similar to the red of B because the 
universal Red is common to them both, !12 

A reply to the objection is as follows: It is necessary to distinguish 
between (a) A (which is red) is like B (which is red) (b) and the red 
of A is like the red of B. We may be using the same word ‘like’ in 
rather different senses in these two sentences—i.e. the similarity between 
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objects (AandB) may be of a logically different type from the similarity 
between their qualities (the red of A and the red of B). But the sense of 
each could be indicated ostensively, that is, by indicating examples of it. 
What is meant by saying that there is something common to A and B 
in virture of which they are alike is that the red of A is like (may be 
exactly like) the red of B. But the likeness between the red of A and 
the red of B is, it seems, a fundamental and not analysable.*!2 One 
can say, if one likes, that in that ease one is asserting an identity. 
There is no harm in that so long as we are clear that what we mean 
is that one quality is exactly like the other quality. 


(ii) The second objection is based on fhe consideration that ultiniately 
we would have to treat similarity as an tniversal in the realist sense 
because, although we can define other universalsin terms of it, we cannot 
define it in terms of itself, and therefore we cannot avoid treating it as 
an universal of which thereare instances, i.e. asa realist universal. For 
instance, we can define the universal Table in terms of the similarity 
holding between tables, Red in terms of the similaritary holding between 
teds of objects and so on. But what happens with similarity itself? 
We have a number of similarities holding between pairs of objects. 
What right have weto say that they are all similarities? If we try to 
treat them as we treated tables and reds, we shall be defining similarity 
in terms of similarities holding between similarities, and so on ad 
infinitum. The only way to avoid such a regress is to treat Similarity 
as a universal in the traditional realist sense, of which all similarities 
areinstances. But if weadmit that there is even one universalof this type, 
what reason can we offer for denying that other universals are of the 
same type? If Similarity is a universal of which this and that similarity 
are instances, why object to Red being a universal of which this red 
of A and that red of B are instances? 


Now what does this difficulty cometo? That we cannot define 
similarity in terms of itself, without involving overselves in an unending 
regress. But as a matter of fact what we are interested in doing, what 
we feel uncomfortable about if we fail to do, is to classify particular 
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objects into kinds; and that we do by a dual process of noticing 
Similarities and deciding that the similarities are sufficient for us to 
group the particulars between which they hold into the same kind; we 
accordingly so classify them and use the same general name to indicate 
the particulars of that kind. We can do exactly the same with similarities 
as we do with the qualities of objects. But why does this involve us in 
a vitious regress, requiring Similarity to be a universal in some other 
sense? The criticism seems to assume the principele that if A is similar 
to B and B similar to C, then both similarities must be the same and 
consequently both are instances of a universal Similarity.?"* But this 
is to take advantage of an ambiguity in the usage of the word ‘same’. 
Suppose that A is a blue object, B is a blue object and C is a blue 
object and suppose that we are asked whether the similarity between 
A and B is the same as the similarity between B and C. The answer 
is that according to one usage of the word ‘same’ it is, according to 
another it may or may not be. According to one usage we say of any 
blue object that they are all of the same colour, and in saying that they 
are all of the same colour we are simply saying they are all blue; 
hence according to this usage we would say that the similarity between 
A and B is the same as the similarity between B and C. The other 
usage provides for the case where, say A is indigo blue, B is navy 
blue and C is sky blue; in this case and following this usage we do 
not say that the similarity between A and B is the same as the 
similarity between B and C. 


In fact, the general question whether two similarities are the same 
cannot be understood until the usage according to which the word 
‘same’ is being employed is made clear. If we are following the first 
usage then the similarity between A and B and the similarity between 
Band C must be the same, but all that is meant by saying that they 
are the same is that A and B and C are like each other in being blue; 
and therefore to say that the similarities in question are the same does 
not entail that they are the instances of a universal Similarity. 


(iii) Dr. Mookarjee refutes this Similarity theory as follows. He raises 
a question as to whether similarity is an identical principle subsi- 
sting in the individuals thought to be similar or it is numerically 
different in each case. If the first alternative is granted then Similarty 
becomes a universal in the traditional realist sense. The second alternative 
accroding to which the varying similarities are numerically different 
raises a further problem. Suppose that the similarity of A is numerically 
different from the similarity of B. But what makes A and B to be 
214. Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism, p. 319 
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similar ? Let us take a concrete example. A cow is similar to another 
cow and a buffalo is similar to another buffalo. But if the similarity 
qua characteristic of one cow is numerically different from the similarity 
qua characteristic of another cow and again two similarities be 
numerically different from the similarity that characterises buffaloes, 
We can account for the difference of function of the two types of 
Similarities by assuming a qualitative difference in each. We must 
admit that the similarity that obtains between cows is different 
qualitatively and numerically from the similarity that holds between 
buffaloes. So there are similarities which are functionally identical and 
different. The similarity that governs one class is functionally different 
from the similarity that governs another class. The difference of 
function naturally presupposes an intrinsic difference in the similarities 
and thus similarities must fall into definitive groups. The similarity 
of cows stands apart from that of buffaloes. But this grouping of types 
does not make an appreciable difference, procedural and ontological, from 
the classification of universals as propounded by the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school.?15 


Here Dr. Mookarjee seems to hold that the grouping of the 
functionally different similarities presupposes that an universal Similarty 
resides in them all—which amounts to the acceptance of the realist 
universal in a different garb. 


The answer to this objection is already given in the answer to 
(ii). We may specially draw the attention of the reader to the following 
sentence occurring there—-‘we can do exactly the same with similarities 
as we do with the qualities of objects.’ Again, wecan show this 
objection to be unsound and illfounded by pointing out thatitis possible 
to group similarities on the basis of their functional identity. Dharmarkirti 
seems to be absolutely correct when he observes that functional identity 
does not presuppose that a numerically identical entity should reside 
in the things concerned. Following him, we too can say that functional 
identity of similarities does not presuppose that an universal Similarity 
(conceived in the realist sense) should reside in these similarities. 

(iv) Again, Dr. Mookarjee raises the question as to whether similarity 
gua characteristic is different from the concerned individual or it is 
identical with it. If the first alternative is accepted then the individual 
would not be similar; and if the second alternative is accepted then 
Similarity would be contained in the concerned individual only and 
hence it (i. e. the concerned individual) would again not be similar 
because similarity is unintelligible unless it is pointed out that it 
obtains between two terms. If it is argued that Similarity is identical 
215, Ibid, p, 313 ; 
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with as well as different from the concerned individual then so for as 
it is identical with the twoterms between which it obtains, those two' 
terms themselves would become identical, that is, they would have some 
identical element in both of them. Thus enters from the back door the 
realist universal in the Similarity theory.??° 
This is sheer polemics. The difficulty pointed out does not éeaitly 
exist. The believer in the Similarity theory makes it clear that the 
similarity of one thing with the other must be similarity in some 
respect. A is similar to B in respect of both of them being red. But 
this does not mean that the red of A is not numerically different from 
the fed of B. That red is an identical element in both of them means 
‘only this much that the red of A is exactly similar to the red of -B. 
(v) Again, Dr. Mookerjee refutes the Similarity theory as follows: 
‘The similarity of cow A is an attribute of it and is numerically 
different from the similarity that is the attribute of the cow B, But 
what makes A and B mutually similar? The two similarities are each 
self-contained and unless they can function as a transitive relation they 
cannot make A and B similar to each other. But if similarity be a 
relation between A and B, we do not see what sdvantage is gained by. 
positing two self-contained similarities as the properties of A and B. 
Unless there be a relation of similarity holding the two together, A and 
B will not be similar; and if the relation be there what do the two 
similarities gua characteristics avail?’ 717 
In reply to this we have to point out that when it is said that the 
similarity of A iS an attribute of A and is numerically different from 
the similarity that is an attribute of B, the similarity here means similar 
qualities. A is red and B is also red. The red of A is numerically 
different from the red of B. One is in A and the other is in B; again, one 
red may be lotus-red and the other may be blood-red. But on the other 
hand, when it is said that Ais similar to B similarity means the relation 
obtaining between the two objects A and B with respect to the similar 
quality red. For the Jaina, similarity in the first sense i.e. similarity 
gua characteristic i.e. similar quality is the universal. And this similar 
quality works as the ground of the similarity qua relation. In other 
words, without similarity qua characteristic i.e. similar character 
similarity qua relation cannot be possible. There cannot obtain 
the relation of similarity between two things if they have no similar 
characters in them. So, similarity gua characteristic which is the universal 
according to the Jainas could not be brushed aside in the way 
Dr. Mookerjee does. : 
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Thus we see how the objections urged against the Similarity theory 
are hollow and how they vanish when we examine them with the help 
of concrete examples, 


Conclusion: Let us now putdown itishort the points that emerge from 
this whole discussion. According to the Jainas the universal is nothing 
but similar qualities in things. Things look similar because they have 
similar qualities. The Jainas deem it improper to ask further as to why 
the qualities look similar and as to why only certain things possess 
similar qualities. The Nydya-Vaisesikas go further and in order to 
account for the similarity obtaining between many things posit one 
self-identical impartite independent entity residing in these things and 
numerically identical in each of these things. The Jainas do not, of 
course, posit such an independent entity because experience does not 
warrant us to do so. Nevertheless, they refuse to treat all the individuals 
as absolutely particular or discrete because according to them these 
individuals do after all possess similar qualities or transformations. 
The Jainas emphatically assert that things are possessed of a positive 
similar nature. The similarity exhibited by things is regarded by 
Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians as merely the exclusion of the 
opposite. But Akalanka and other Jaina logicians rightly observe that 
even this exclusion of the opposite would become impossible unless 
there reside some positive similar characters in the things themselves 
that are being excluded from the opposite. Thus the Jainas avoid two 
extremes—one of the Nydaya-Vaisesika system and the other of the 
Buddhist system—and accept the golden mean. In doing so, they, it 
seems, are substantially correct. 
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CHAPTER IV 
IDEALISM VS.REALISM 


From the last two chapters we gather that according to Buddhism 
a real is not pervasive, spatially or temporally and that according to 
Jainism it is permanent-cum-changing and universal-cum-particular. Thus 
we have discussed the form of reality. Now we raise a question as to 
what is the actual stuff or content of reality. Is it matter only or mind 
only or both? 


This takes us straight to the eternal problem of materialism, idealism 
and realism. In India the philosophy of the Carvakas reptesents the 
materialism as they believe in the existence of four or five gross mate 
Tial elements only. Can we surmise that the suggestions of these Carvaka 
doctrines are found in the Upanisadic statements to the effect that in 
the beginning there was only fire or water or air and that the whole 
universe is derived from it? The Carvaka does not consider the sentient 
Principle to be as ultimate a reality as the material; for him the former 
is at the most a product of the material elements combined in a 
certain way. 


Realism is the doctrine that people should find most appealing. It 
posits both the principles — the sentient as well as the material-as 
ultimate and does not regard the one as derivable from or reducible {to 
the other. In certain Upanisads Jike SvetasSvatara and Katha we come 
across the view that accepts the material principle Prakriti or Maya along 
with the sentient principle Purusa or Main. Among the systems of 
Indian philosophy all except the Carvaka, the MahayHna Buddhism and 
the Advaita Vedanta accept the material principle along with the sentient; 
according to them they are both ultimate and one could not be derived 
from the other. In Buddhism the material principle is accepted under the 
name of Ripa, The Jainas too recognise it and they term it Pudeala, 
The Sankhya-Yogas accept the material principle which they call Prakrti, 
The Nyaya-Vaisesikas too accept the material substances as some of the 
ultimate substances. The Mimamsakas follow them. The Buddhist realisis 
—the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas— maintain that the gross physi- 
cal objects are ultimately made up of atoms. The Jainas ultimately analyse 
matter into homogeneous atoms. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas ultimately analyse 
it into heterogeneous atoms; and the same view is held by the Mimamsakcas. 
The Sankhya-Yogas view matter as consisting of three Principles — 
sativa, rojas and tamas—the principles of manifestation, motion and 
inertia respectively. 
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As for idealism we may say that three types of it are found in India: 
objective idealism, absolute idealism and subjective idealism. By objective 
idealism we mean the philosophical theory that considers the sentient 
principle alone to be real, but it is a theory according to which the 
objective world being the manifestation or transformation of that very 
principle is also real—though, of course, not material. The change is 
also real according to this theory. And it does not degenerate into illu- 
sionism. Hence, it does not require the principle of Nescience and it is 
not necessary for it to establish the gradation of things into the trans- 
cendental and the empirical. 


By absolute idealism too we mean the philosophical theory that consi- 
ders the sentient principle alone to be real, but it is a theory according 
to which that principle is absolutely changeless and all-pervading, that 
is, it is beyond time and space. This being so, the material world of 
change and multiplicity is viewed as unreal; it is illusory, that is, it does 
not exist and yet seems to exist. Such an idealism has to make room 
for the principle of Nescience and the gradation of reality into the trans- 
cendental (faramarthika), the empirical (w@vaharika) and the fictitious 
(pralibhisika). In compliance with the everyday life, it has to accord an 


empirical reality to the world while insisting that the Absolute is trans- 
cendentally real. 


Subjective idealism, again is, a philosophical theory that considers 
the sentient principle alone to be real, but it is a theory according to 
which this principle is not absolutely changeless and° all-pervading like 
the Absolute of absolute idealism. Here too the external, physical world 
is viewed as unreal; it is illusory. What is internal is grasped by us as 
external due to the internal force of illusion. The external world is 
accorded a status of empirical reality just to account for the worldly 
behaviour. Thus this form of idealism also requires the principle of 
Nescience and the gradations of things into the transcendental (farama- 
rthika), the empirical (parinispanna) and the fictitious (parikalfpita). 

The seeds of both the first two types of idealism are found in the 
Upanisads. But these texts mainly teach objective idealism. The Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad (II. 1. 20) declares: ‘ As a spider might come out with 
his thread, as small sparks come from the fire, even so from this Soul 
come forth all frazas, all worlds, all gods, all beings.’ In the ‘Taittiriya 
Upanisad (II. 1.) again, we read: ‘ From this soul verily space arose, 
from space Wind}..........6+ *In the latter Upanisad there also occurs a 
passage beginning with the sentence—‘ He desired: would that I were 
inany. He performed austerity. Having performed austerity he created the 
world.’ The universe or the world is an emanation or transformation of 
the Brahman, It comes out of Atman or Brahman as sparks come out of 
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fire,,as plants shoot forth on the earth or as threads come out from the 
body of a spider. Brahma creates the world out of himself. He does not 
create it out of a pre-existing materjal. Bhartrprapafica is on the right 
track when he seeks to build up his theory of Brakmaparinama on the 
basis of Upanisads themselves. Prof. P, T. Raju is also of the opinion 
that it is in this emanation theory that we find the roots of the Jater 
Brahma parinimavada, Brahman is the cause of names and forms, that is, of 
determinate objects, In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (I. 4.7) we are 
told that the world of names and forms existed in an unmanifest condi- 
tion in Brahman before creation. It was made manifest by him. Names 
and forms are not unreal appearances, as they are interpreted by Sankara, 
Thus on the strength of alf such passages we may say that in the Upani- 
sads we find in an unsysfematised form a doctrine of objective idealism. 
We have already said that the seeds of absolute idealism are also found 
in the Upanisads. Of course, it means only this much that there are 
passages in the Upanisads which may suggest and open the door for the 
doctrine of absolute idealism and for its concomitant doctrine of Nesci- 
ence even though they do not explicitly teach any such doctrines. Here 
are some of the passages in question: 


(i) yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati, tad itara itaram jighrati, tad itara itarat 
pasyati........./ patra tv asya sarvam a@tmaivabhii, tat kena kam jighret, tat kena 
kam pasyet,........? yenedam sarvam vijanali, tan kena vijantyat, vijfanantarm are 
kena vijantyad iti! Brhad-aran yaka Upanisad, II, 4, 14, 


() cree. neha nanastt kim canal Ibid, IV 4. 19. See also Katha 
Upanisad, IV. 11. 


(itt) yatha, saumya, ckena mrt-pindena sarvam,.mrnmayam vijitatam syat, vaca- 
rambhanam vikaro namadheyam, mritikety eva satyam] Chandogya Upanisad, VI.1.4, 


(iv) mayam tu prakriim vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram / 
Svefasvatara Upanisad, IV. 10, 

(v).........tad efad rsih pasyann avocat : 

ruipam rtpam pratiripo babhiva, 

tad asya rtpam fpraticaksanaya; 

indro mayabhik furu-ripa tyate/ 

juktia hy asya harayah sata dasa iti] 

Brhad-aran yaka Upanisad, II,5.19. 


(vi) yatra vainyad iva syad, tatranyo’nyat pasyet, anyo’nyaj jighret, 
anyo’nyad vijantyat / Ibid, IV. 3, 31. 


One can see that the doctrine of Nescience is not easily derivable 
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from such passages.* The third type of idealism viz. subjective idealism is 
propounded by a school of Buddhism called Vifiinavada. Prof. Ranade 
sees the roots of this form of idealism too in one passage of Aitareyo- 
panisad. The passage runs as follows: ‘All the existence in this world 
sooseeeeeeeeate Enown by intellect and are based in intellect.’ He makes too 
much of the word ‘ prajiiana’ actually used in the passage and feels that 
there is only an easy passage from the word ‘ frajii@na’ {0 ‘ vijiiana**. But 
we feel that his interpretation is not correct. Subjective idealism or 
Vuitanavada is mainly a product of Buddhism; it emerges naturally and 
logically due to the inner dynamism of Buddhism itself. 


Possible causes of the rise of Vijnanayada : The trend of Buddhism had 
been subjective from the very beginning. Even the Vaibhasika denied the 
objective reality of many of the entities which are commonly taken to 
be real e. g. the whole (avayatt), the permanent (nilya), and the universal 
(ckatva=samonya) and had reduced them to mere ideas (kalpanad). The 
Sautrantikas, being critical realists, were aware of the subjectivity of 
phenomena to a much greater extent than the Vaibhasikas. They cut 
down the inflated list of categories accepted by the VaibhaSikas, and 
roundly declared many of the latter’s reals to be idea (prajiapti-sat). 
The past and future ¢dharmas (moments) that are regarded as real by 
the Vaibhasikas are declared to be merely ideal by the Sautrantikas. 
This certainly paved the way for idealism. 

Moreover, so long as the doctrine of momentariness did not reach 
its climax, it was possible for the Buddhists to believe in the direct 
perception of external reality. But soon this climax was reached in the 
Sautrantika philosophy. As a result, the Sautrantikas have to believe in 
representative perception. In other words, according to them the external 
reality is inferable only. This fact in its turn led some Buddhists to 
reject the external reality altogether. The theory of representationism 

1. ‘These passages are clearly repugnant to the doctrine of Maya,’ Thibaut, Vedanta 

Siitras, Part I. SBE, Vol, XXXIV, p. exviii, 

‘The doctrine of May is not to be derived in any reasonable way from a system 

which was pantheistic or cosmogonic and in which, therefore, the assumption that the 

world was illusory would have been ridiculous. A pantheism and still more a 

cosmogonism are under the danger of falling to the level of materialism but not of 

evoking an illusionism’, ‘Religion and Philosophy of the Vcda and the Upanisads’ by 

Keith, Vol. U, p. 531, 

‘Is there anything in the carly Upanisads to show that the author believed in the 

objective world being an illusion? Nothing at all,’ Hopkins, J.A.O.S, xxii, p. 385. 

*The opinion expressed by some eminent scholars that the burden of the Upanisad 

teaching is the illusive characterof the world and the reality of the soul only is 

manifestly wrong and I may even say is indicative of an uncritical judgement’. 

R, G, Bhandarkar, ‘Waisnavism and Saivism’, p. 2, foot-note, 

2. A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p, 181 
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entails the presence of three factors in the process of perception. There 
is the knowing mind, there are the ideas or mental images which the 
mind knows, and there is the external world of objects which causes 
ideas. The external objects impinge upon the sense-organs with the result 
that images are thrown upon the screen of consciousness and are there 
known as ideas. When the ideas in or minds agree or correspond with 
reality, then, the Sautrantikas would say, we have knowledge. A moment’s 
teflection shows this position to be untenable, for, if we do not know 
reality directly, how can we possibly know whether our ideas agree with 
it or not? Never having seen the original, we should have nothing with 
which to compare the reflections. Nor is this the end of the trouble. For, 
what ground does the Sautrantika have for postulating an external 
reality at all? Thus the Sautrantika by his insistence on the creative 
work of thought’ and his doctrine of Representative perception directly 
led to the emergence of idealism (vtjfanavida). 


Vijianavada may be viewed asa reaction against the Madhyamika 
philosophy. The latter put undue emphasis on dialectics at the expense 
of meditation. Some reacted against the negativistic tendency of the 
Madhyamikas and claimed to have discovered the ultimate principle — 
the Absolute Mind—-in a state of trance. Thus though Vijfianavada agrees 
With the Madhyamika in rejecting the external world and in accepting the 
gradation of reality into the transcendental (paramartha) and the empiri- 
cal (Samovyti sat), it differs from the latter as to the method of arriving 
at the ultimate and as to the name given to the ultimate reality which 


jt posits in common with the latter. >. 


Pre-Dharmakirti Vijnanayada Literature : The popular exposition 
of this trend is embodied in the Siitras. ‘With the exception of 
Sandhinirmocana, the appearance of which was contemporaneous with 
that of the large Prajfid-paramita, the Swétras of Buddhist idealism 
all belong to the period later than that of Nagarjuna*’, The Sandhinir- 
mocana has remained difficult of access. So, we can say only this 
much that it was composed earlier than other S#ras, The Ganda- 
vyttha establishes the reality of the Absolute Mind by appealing 
to imagination and intuition. The Sirangama Sitra is predomiuently 
psychological and discursive. In it, Buddha step by step leads Ananda 
to the realisation that in the ultimate sense only the Absolute Mind 
exists. The Lankavatara is considered by E. J. Thomas to be the chief 
canonical text of subjective idealism (Vijnanavada). He says, ‘‘ All things 
having been explained as mind or consciousness, the ultimate reality is 
then interpreted as the fundamental store concioustiess and all other 


3. A Survey of Buddhism, pp, 380-382 
4, Ibid, p. 383 
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ter1ns which have been applied to this reality are also used here. It is 
Suchness, Tathagata, Buddhahood and mind but mind stripped of every- 
thing transient and phenomenal.”* The doctrine of Trisvablata is also 
mentioned in this Silva, Out of the five categories listed in it, n@ma (name) 
and mimitia (mark) are entirely unreal (parikal pita); vikalpa may be consi- 
dered to be relatively true (paratanira) as when the self-existence of an 
entity is paratanira or dependent on another; samyag-jitiina and tathat@ are 
perfected or ultimate reals (farinispanna), Thusthe main doctrines of sub- 
jective jdealism are found there®, 


The Alankaras of Maitreyanatha constitute a veritable link between 
the Mahayanasitras and the new philosophy of jogacara, The brothers 
Asanga and Vasubandhu only systematised the doctrines of an already 
existing school and it is in this sense that they are the founders of 
Vijtanavada, Asanga bas mainly done the commentarial work; he comimew- 
ted upon the works of Maitreya, his teacher. Vasubandhu wrote Vijnapti- 
matratasiddhi to prove the sole reality of pure consciousness. His 
Trisvabhavanirdesa attempts to grade the things into the transcendental 
(parinispanna), the empirical (faratantra) and the fictitions (parikalpita)— 
an associate doctrine of subjective idealism. Then comes Dinnaga who 
wrote Alambanapariksa to demonstrate the unreality of external world, 
and the sole reality of consciousness, Let us follow the logic of Vijmia- 
ptimatratasiddhi and Alambanapariksa, two systematic and short: treatises; 
(this will enable us to form a comparative estimate of Dharmakirti’s 
treatment of the same problem as discussed in these texts). 


In his Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi Vasubandhu rejects the reality of the 
external world and establishes pure consciousness as follows: All this 
worldshow is nothing but a manifestation of consciousness. The things 
that appear as contents of consciousness are absolutely unreal, that is, 
they have no objective existence, they are merely subjective ideas, The 
spatio-temporal determination of experienced things, the want of restriction 
of identical experience to one identical person, in other words the common 
experience of a large number of individuals and pragmatic satisfaction 
afforded by the experienced objects can be rationally explained in subjec- 
tive idealism. So far as spatio-temporal determination is concerned this 
can be explained on the analogy of dream experience. In dream though 
there are not any bee, garden, woman or man and the like existing in 
reality, still they are experienced and that again in a determinate place 
and not everywhere. These again are observed in their place of occur- 
rence at a determinate time «und not for all times. As regards the common 


5. The History of Buddhist Thought, p. 234 
6, Ibid, pp. 234-235 
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experience, it can be accounted for on the basis of the simultaneous 
fruition of similar deeds performed by those percipients. As for the per- 
formance of the physical acts, it does not also presuppose the existence 
of actual objects. The experience of sexual intercourse and the discharge 
of the seminal fluid, though there is no actual contact between persons 
of opposite sexes, can be cited as an instance in point. All these fourfold 
determinations are capable of explanation on the analogy of hell where 
all the denizens see the guards of hell and so on and experience the 
torture inflicted by them when there are no guards etc. in reality. The 
fact that the Lord has affirmed the existence of matter and the like as 
bases cannot be made the ground of their objective reality because this 
assertion is motivated by a deep purpose, viz. the edification of him who 
has an ingrained belief in their reality. The Lord first initiates him into 
the doctrine of the nothingness of an individual self, showing him that 
there exists only two conditions viz. the root cause (i.e. the predisposi- 
tion which, after having attained a state of development, gives rise to 
the cognition of matter), and the content which determines its structure, 
respectively described ag the twofold basis — the subjective as the organ 
of sight and the objective as colour-matter. At a second stage the Lord 
instructs him on the sole reality of consciousness with a view to initiat- 
jing him into the doctrine of the nothingness of things after having 
demonstrated their imaginary character. 


The external object cannot be an indivisible unit, nor can it be a 
manifold of atoms, nor can it possibly be a conglomeration of the atoms, 
since the atoms fer Se are not capable of being established as real entities. 
It cannot be an indivisible unit since a unitary whole is never perceived 
apart and aloof from its constituent parts. Neither can it be supposed to 
be a manifold of atoms, because a manifold of atoms is nothing but many 
atoms and an atom being imperceptible fer se, a plurality of atoms will 
also have the same character. Nor can it be supposed that these atoms 
coalesce with one another and thus become the object of perception, for 
an atom as a substantive unit has not yet been established as something 
real, The reasons for the latter are given below. If it be the hypothesis 
that one atom combines with six other atoms at one and the same time, 
it must be conceded that an atom is possessed of six facets. On the 
other hand, if it is maintained that six atoms combine with one atom 
jn one and the same unit of space, a material body will have the dimen- 
sion of an atom and not more. Again, the atoms being partless cannot 
come into conjunction with one another, and as a result there would 
ensue the contingency of the non-existence of the gross body. To avoid 
this difficulty the Vaibhasikas of Kashmir maintain that not stoms but ’ 
the collocations of atoms do combine with one another by conjunction, 
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But they forget that the collocation of atoms is not something over and 
above atoms. 


An atom being susceptible of differentiation in terms of the spatial 
divisions cannot logically be affirmed to be possessed of an indivisible 
unity. Let us grant for argument’s sake that it is indivisible. In that 
case it cannot account for the phenomena of light-shade and coverture. 
If one tries to explain them with the help of the gross body, then he 
will fail because the body supposed to be formed by atoms is not different 
from atoms. 


It has been contended that the existence or non-existence of a thing 
is decided by the verdict of a cognitive organ. If there were no external 
object how can we account for the emergence of such experience ‘it is 
a case of perceptual cognition?’ Vasubandhu says that for Sautrantika 
realists everything is momentary. They believe that the perceptual cognition 
arises depending upon the proper sense organ and its proper external 
object. From this follows that at the time the perceptual cognition of an 
object emerges the object is no more. How can then this cognition be 
regarded as a case of perception of external object, when it grasps 
actually the non-existent object ? 


It might be contended that what has not been experienced cannot 
be recollected by mental cognition. Vasubandhu’s reply is that it has 
already been set forth how visual perception and the like cognitions 
come into existence behaving as if they have got objects for their 
content even when no such objects do in fact exist. And the mental 
cognition induced by recollection emerges under the impetus of the 
previous cognition, impregnated with the same which gives rise to the 
conception of the coloured matter and the like. It is, therefore, evident 
that the intuition or experience of the external object is not proved by 
the emergence of recollection. 


People do not realise the unreality of the objects of dream before 
they are aroused from sleep. Exactly in the like manner the ordinary 
people of the world are overpowered by the sleep of ignorance induced 
by the predispositions engendered by the prolonged repetition of false 
experiences (which are of the nature of constructions of untramelled 
imagination). Accordingly they do not realise the unreality of the experi- 
enced objects before they are awakened from the spiritual sleep. 


It might be asked as to how Vasubandhu could explain the diverse 
determination of the course of conscious career of individual persons, 
which arises from the contact of sinful and righteous companions and 
also from the hearing of discourses on true and false religion, particularly 
when in his view physical contact with good and evil persons and their 
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discourse is not teally existent. Vasubandhu replies that the reciprocal 

determination of the career of consciousness of all individuals without 

exception is due to the reciprocal influence of the respective conscious- 

centres o11 one another. The disparity of (moral) consequences is due to 

the loss of vigil and not to the influences of external object. Again, the 

Phenomena of physical death is nothing but the interception of a homog: 

eheous course of consciousness continuum under the operation of the 
law of homogeneous causation. 

It might be contended: If all this phenomenal world order is of 
the stuff of pure consciousness as Vasubandhu supposes, then those 
persons who are credited with the power of reading other people’s minds 
are they really acquainted with the minds of other persons or not? If 
they do not have this awareness, how can they be regarded as knowers 
of others’ minds? If again they are acknowledged to be cognisant of 
others’ minds, how can the knowledge of these knowers of others’ 
minds be contrary to the nature of the object (to be known)? The 
answer is that it is just as erroneous as the knowledge of one’s own 
mind, because it is not known as it is realisable by the enlightened 
soul. Both these types of cognition (the knowledge of one’s own mind 
and that of other’s mind) are vitiated by false contents inasmuch as 
they fail to transcend the conceptual differentiation of the knower and 
the known. This limitation is absent in pure consciousness. 7 

We have studied Vasubandhu’s arguments that repudiate the reality 
of the external world and establish the sole reality of consciousness, 

- Now, fet us see how Dinnaga rejects the reality of the external world. 
It is curious that the illustrious Dirinadga whom Vidyabhusana calls 
‘the father of the medieval logic’ writes a treatise on the unreality of 
the external world ~ Alambanapariksa. 

Dinnaga proves the unreality of the external world as follows: 
Neither atoms nor the gross body is the object of perception. This 
amounts to the fact that no external thing is the object of perception. 
This, in turn, means that there is no external thing at all. Atoms are 
not the object of perception, as perception does never represent the form 
of atoms. Even the aggregate (of atoms) is not the object of perception 
because it does not generate the perception. This is so because an aggr- 

egate is substanceless, essenceless, unreal like the double moon. Some 

hold that since the atoms exist substantially, their state of collocation 

(combination) is capable of being itself the object-condition of perception. 

The atoms are thus the object in another manner. The atomic form 

does not become the object but the combined form of atoms can. 

7, The Nava-Nalanda-Mahavihara Research Publication, Vol. I., pp. 1-12 (Text) and 
pp. 370-389 (English Translation), 
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Dinnaga wishing to refute the third position asks: ‘What state of com- 
bination do you want to assert in the case of atoms? For, it is well- 
known that the pot, cup, ete. are combinations of atoms. What state 
then can exist in the atoms?’ If it is said that it is the state of pot 
that exists in the atoms, then the perception of pot should arise in the 
presence of all combinations of atoms, that is, even in the presence 
of cup, ete. If it is answered that it is the state of cup that exists in 
the atoms, then the perception of cup should arise in the presence of 
all combinations of atoms, that is, even in the presence of pot, cte. As a 
result, the different perceptions ( frihaghuddhi ) called in a certain case 
‘perception of pot,’ and in some other case ‘perception of cup’ would 
not arise. It could not be said that the different perceptions arise in 
accordance with the difference of pot form, cup-form and others present 
there in atoms, because the difference of forms is not found in what is 
called exiguous sphericity (farimandalya) of atoms. Therefore, the difference 
in perception is due to the difference in aggregates that are essentially 
non-existent, unreal. The aggregates or gross bodies like pot, cup, ete. 
are only empirically real. For, if you remove one by one the atoms of 
the pot etc., the perception reflecting the image of the pot,cup, etc. would 
immediately vanish away. It is, therefore, rationally deduced that the 
objects of different perceptions do not exist externally. Dinnaga, then, 
positively puts forward his own view regarding the object of perception. 
The object of perception, according to him, falls within the cognition 
itself, but it appears as if it were something external. In order to follow 
.Dinnaga’s precise position on this question let us recall the Sautrantika 
realist’s definition of ‘an object of knowledge’, viz. ‘that which imparts 
its form to knowledge and that which produces knowledge.’ Now Dinnaga 
would say that these two conditions are well fulfilled by tbat concious- 
fless-noment which immediately precedes the knowledge concerned. That 
-is to say, according to him this preceding co1ciousness-moment produces 
this knowledge and also imparts its own form to this knowledge. And 
thus it is logically concluded by him that the object of perception is 
nothing but the object-aspect of consciousness itself. 


It might be asked as to how Dinnaga would explain the statement 
that visual perception arises depending upon the visual sense-organ and 
object (*#pa), Dinnaga answers that both the external object and the sense- 


organ are the forces or aspects, of cognition itself. They do not exist 
outside cognition. § 


Dharntakirti proves Vijiianavada : Dharmakirti treats the subject in a 
portion of the Pramanavartika, and that too in the midst i a serious 
8. Dlantaosperiie, Vrtti and Vyakbya, : 
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discussion on empirical logic and ontology. Some of his arguments are 
few. His most important contribution on this subject is his independent 
treatise on the refutation of solipsism. Let us elucidate the arguments he 
offers in support of bis owt version of Vijfidnavada Idealism. 


Forms of consciousness can be accounted for without there being, any external 
object: Consciousness of an object or object-consciousness is nothing but 
2 particularised state of consciousness. That is, it never refers to an 
external object as such. It cannot be said that object-consciousness is 
so called because it takes the form of an external object, for even in the 
absence of all external object, there arises particularised consciousness. 
The realist view that the form of consciousness cannot be accounted for 
unless an external object of that form be present over there is untenable. 
There are cases that go against this view. This conclusively proves that 
there is no need of external objects to account for the forms of concious- 
ness.° The Buddhist critical realists assert, on the basis of having observed 
a particular shape of consciousness, that there must be a corresponding 
external object of that shape. But this involves a self-contradiction. For 
they themselves admit that though we experience a reflection of gross 
form as opposed to atomic form which is real according to them, yet 
there is no real gross thing outside corrésponding to the reflection. ?° 
If it is urged that that which produces (tadutpait?) the cognition of its 
own shape (tat-saripya) is the object of cognition, then the immediatcly 
preceding moment of consciousness would itself become an object of 
cognition as it fulfils those two conditions laid down by the critical 
realists in their definition of an object of cognition.'! The realist argues 
that as determinate knowledge or judment of the type ‘this is perceived’ 
‘this is heard’ does not arise with reference to the immediately preceding 
moment of consciousness, thig moment of consciousness cannot be treated 
as an oblect of cognition. The idealist rejoins that as the preceding moment 
of consciousness fulfils those two conditions—and that because it produces 
the cognition concerned and it also transmits its own form (viz. jnran@- 
kara) to this cognition coming into being in the succeeding moiment— 
there should as well arise with 1eference to it a judgment of the tyre in 


« 


question. ?? 


Consciousness is self-luminous and requires neither an object other than itself to 
Brasp nor another cognition to reveal tts own self: Cognition of the blue arises 


9, Pramanavartika, II. 320 
10, sartipayanti tat kena sthilabhasarh ca te’navah// Tbid, IT. 321 
ll. tatsariipya-tadutpatt? yadi sathvedyalaksapam / 
saravedyarh syiit samanarthain vijiinam samanantaram// Ibid IT, 323 
12, Ibid, 11, 324-325 & 
See also Manoratha’s comifént on TI, 325 
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without any external blue thing. It is merely the cognition of conscious: 
ness itself and not of any external object different from it. The perceptual 
character of cognition is nothing but the direct apprehension of consci- 
ousness itself. There is no cognised object apart from the cognition. The 
cognition cognises itself. And as a consequence the cognition does not 
require another cognition to make its own nature revealed. It is self- 
subsistent. The blue form is the very nature of cotisciousness; and it is 
self-luminous. Though the cognition of the blue is self-cognition, it is 
said to be the cognition of the blue object. This is merely a mode of 
expression. Just as light being self-luminous reveals its own nature even 
so the cognition too being self-luminous reveals its own self. It requires 
neither some external thing as an object nor some other cognition as a 
revealer of its own nature. 


Consciousness is unitary : Moreover, if the cognition had an external 
thing for its object, that is, if the cognition and its object were of a 
different nature, they could not be related as the knower and the known. 
As a matter of fact, pure consciousness is devoid of the duality of the 
cognised and the cogniser. It arises in a particular form andshines in its 
own light. It isthe deluded persons who cognise subject (knower) and object 
(known) as of different natures, for the cognition of this duality is an illu- 
sion. Both the subject and the object are unreal; what is alone real is 
pure consciousness lying beyond the duality of subject and object. Take, 
for instance, the cognition of a hair-like thing in the sky. Here there is 
no hair-like thing at all which could be called the object of cognition. 
It is merely the form of cognition which is non-different from the cogni- 
tion itself. When there is no object, there can be no subject either, for 
the two are relative concepts. Thus in all cognitions the duality of subject 
and object is illusory. Pure consciousness is the only reality. It mani- 
fests its own light. Only on account of an illusion does consciousness 
appear as dual, that is, as object-consciousness and subject-consciousness??. 


The object is identical with the cognition concerned : How could the object 
be proved to be different from the cognition if the former were invariably 
cognised simultaneously with the latter? The object appears to be 
different from the cognition to those who are under a transcendental 
illusion, Just as one moon appears to be double to a person having 
defective eyesight. Things that are different from one another, like the 
blue and the yellow, could not be invariably cognised simultaneously. 
There is no object that is not being cognised and there is no cognition 
that is not having the form of an object. That is, no object is found 
without some cognition and no cognition is found without some object. 
13, Ibid, II. 326-331 
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Hence there is tio difference between the two. In other words, it 
is inevitable that there be an identity between the cognition on the one 
hand and the object that is being apprehended at the time of the 
tise of cognition. The critical realists prove the existence of an external 
Object by the method of difference only (wpatireka). The cognition, 
they point out, does not take place in the absence of an _ object- 
condition (aambana-pratyaya) even though all other conditions are 
present, So, the generation of cogniton necessarily implies the existence 
of an external object. The subjective idealist observes that this 
inference is incapable of proving the existence of an external object; 
for on his view what prevents a particular type of cognition from 
arising is the absence of an appropriate type of consciousness-moment 
immediately before, that is, of a consciousness-moment which is 
pregnant with an appropriate type of awakened wasand—the interr.al 
force of illusion.!* 


What causes forms in consciousness: Why should one reject the reality 
of an external object if it were there to be experienced by any one? 
But as a matter of fact an external object does not exist. The realist 
might urge that if an external object were not an existent thing, the 
idealist would have no right to use the sentence, ‘an external object 
is experienced. The idealist’s reply to this is that when he uses that 
sentence, he means only this much that consciousness assumes different 
forms or is characterised by different forms at different times. It is 
forms that are said to be the objects of consciousness. This is a fact 
and the idealist does not mean to deny it; but he asks us to think out 
whether it is due to the presence of external objects or something else, 
Consciousness with no differentiation or characterisation or particular- 
isation in it does not grasp the blue, etc. but as soon as it is 
particularised or defined it grasps the blue, etc. From this it follows that 
the blue and the consciousness of the blue are identical, that js, 
that the external blue thing simply does not exist. The diversity of 
cognitions is due to mental dispositions or forces and not due to the 
so-called plurality of external objects. Thus it is that the unitary 
consciousness, on accotint of illusion, is experienced as dual—i.e. as 
Subject and object—and is remembered as such on the basis of this 
experience, 25 

Even according to the realists the nature of the external things ts determined 
én accordance with the nature of experience. and not in accordance with what this 
nalure really is: Even according to those who believe in the reality of 
external things, the things that are pleasant or painful having 
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generated the cognitions of those respective forms, become their objects 
and the experience of these cognitions as possessed of a pleasant or 
painful form is also called the experience of objects pleasant or paiuful. 
In subjective idealism the object is an aspect of the cognition itself, 
This aspect is judged to be external, though it is not external. 
Thus what is really self-cognition is, through the force of an illusion, 
determined or judged to be the cognition of an object. As noted above, 
even according to realism there are cases where the experience of the - 
cognition is the experience of the object. For example, things are known 
to be pleasant or unpleasant only on the basis of an experience of the 
pleasant or painful form or nature of the consciousness. Thus though 
there might be external objects, their nature would be determined in 
accordance with the nature of experience and not in accordance with 
whatthisnaturereally is. If it is contended thatthe object possesses that 
nature which is experienced by us then there would arise the 
contingency of one thing having many contradictory natures; because 
one and the same thing is experienced as pleasant by one, as painful 
by another and so on at one and the same time, or because the selfsame 
object is experienced as pleasant at one time and painful at another time 
by one and the same person.** 


The fact thai the same object causes different feelings in different persons 
proves that there is no extra-mental reality: The realist might ask as to what 
the cognition could grasp if there were no external thing. If it be said 
that the cognition grasps its own self, then why is it not held that it 
grasps the ‘external ‘thing? The idealist’s answer to this is as follows. 
We may concede that there are external objects of different natures. 
But then one man’s cognition of a thing should not differ from another 
man’s cognition of that very thing. That is, one and the same thing 
should not be cognised by one Person as pleasant and by another 
person as unpleasant and so on. It might be argued that one person 
cognises the pleasant aspect of a thing, another its unpleasant aspect 
and the third one its neutral aspect, simply because in each case the 
Temaining aspects are veiled by the efficacy of previous actions or 
dispositions or forces (ta@sana—adrsta). The idealist’s rejoinder to the 
realist is that when such is the state of affairs it is not proper to hold 
that the cognition requires an external object; asa matter of factcognition 
can well arise through the instrumentality of previous mental dispositions 
or forces takenall alone. Again, how could the ddrsta or previous dispositions 
or forces that make us perceive the multinatured thing as uninatured be 
regarded 2s causing the rerception of the thingas it is ?Itmight be argued 
that the cognition reflecting the pleasant orunpleasant aspect is conception 
if. Ibid, I. 928-34] , 
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and not perception; and conception is by its very nature illusory; only the 
perception grasps the thing as it is. But this is not true. Even 
perceptions do not grasp the thing as itis. As for example a person 
whose senses are disturbed on account of the appearance of some sign 
or symptom of an approaching calamity perceives a thing where 
there is none. +7 
Forms in consciousness possible without the external objects to cause them, 
Even these forms are unreal: In the school of critical realists, the form of 
consciousness implies the existence of an external object that imparts 
its form to consciousness; again, an external thing, according to this school, 
acts also as a cause of cognition; and as characterized by these two 
features an external thing is treated as the object of cognition. These 
critical realists ask the subjective idealist as to how it could be said 
that knowledge grasps its object, if it arises without the shape of an 
external object. In idealism there can obtain no S@rupya or ‘similarity of 
form’ between a piece of cognition on the one hand and an external 
object on the other for according to it an external object does not exist 
at all. So how, on its view, could there be the cognition of an object? 
The idealist seems to reply that he has already given an answer to the 
question and yet if the opponent repeats the same question again and 
again he has to say that it just happens so.?*® The realist might again 
ask as to how it would be possible for the idealist to explain the trio 
of the cogniser, the cognised and the cognition. The subjective idealist 
readily replies that they are identical. He points out that even the critical 
realist regards them as identical in the case of the experience of love, 
hate, etc. The idealist simply asks him to extend this logic to all the 
cases of experience.!° The idealist then continues that consciousness is 
in fact unitary but that through innate Nescience it appears to be 
possessed of a triple nature the cogniser, the cognised and the cognition. 
Indeed, to those whose vision is blurred by magic, small round potsherds 
look like coins and pebbles look like diamonds. Even to those whose 
senses are normal a distant small thing in a desert appears to be a big 
one. In this manner the determination of three—the cogniser, etc. is in 
accordance with what appears to us and not in accordance with what 
actually exists; this trio does not exist in consciousness which is 
unitary. The varied forms of a unitary thing, viz. consciousness, cannot 
be regarded ag real, because that would deprive it of its unitary nature. 
Moreover, that would involve the contingency of one form (say blue or 
pleasure ) becoming identical with another form (say yellow or pain ) as 
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consciousness is unitary. But the forms are not identical “with “one 
another as they are seen differing from one another. If they were inden- 
tical the intellect congising them as such should have judged them to be 
so. Thus they could be neither indentical with one another nor different 
from one another. So, they are unreal; they do not really have that 
nature which is reflected in consciousness. They being neither one nor many 
represent a false show; they are illusory. The realist might urge that in 
subjective idealism illusion is an impossibility. After having perceived some 
similarity between two things wemistakeone for the other superimposing 
the nature of the one on the other. But this perception of similarity is 
itself impossible in subjective idealism, for according to it not even one 
real thing is ever perceived by us. The subjective idealist replies 
that illusion occurs on accotnt of the internal force of illusion or 
Nescience, A cognition bearing wrong reflections arises through some 
innate defects, without requiring the perception of similarity, etc. Thus 


the idealist proves that the object-aspect and the subject-aspect are 
essentially one.?° 


The theory of critical realist that the external object imparts its own form to 
the cognition is shown to be absurd: The subjective idealist raises a problem 
for the critical realist. The object and the sense organ both are the 
causes of congnition; therefore, just as the object imparts its own form 
to consciousness even so the sense organ too should impart its own 
form to it. 


The realist answers as follows. The cognition is generated by both 
the object and the sense organ, yet on account of some special efficacy 
that is there in the object, the object imparts its from to the cogni- 
tion and the sense organ does not. Though the sense organ, object, etc. 
together generate the cognition, yet that which imparts its own form 
to the cognition is regarded as the object and not others. 


The subjective idealist, however, shows thatcritical realist’s very 
thesis that the external object imparts its own form to the cognition is 
absurd. He asks him as to whether the cognition resembles the object 
entirely or partially, The acceptance of the first alternative would involve 
the contingency of the cognition becoming nonsentient inert matter. On 
the acceptance of the secotid alternative cack and every cognition would 
grasp all the objects of the world as in some respect or the other at 
least it would resemble all the objects, This suggests that to concede the 
reality of an external object creates many problems; such an object, 
therefore, should be declared to be unreal. The forms of consciousness 
should be accounted for by the internal force of illusion or va@san@ and 
20. Ibid, 11. 354-363 
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hence even they should be treated as unreal, Only the pure consciosness 
should be regarded as ultimately real.?? 


The phenomenon of memory is cited to support the idealist position: The 
subjective idealist contends that the phenomenon of cognitions that grasp 
past objects prove his two theses: (i) The cognitions do not grasp the 
external object because the cognition of an object arises even in the 
absence of it. This would efface the subject also, as the two go together. 
Thus the subject and the object both are unreal. (ii) The cognitions 
cognise their own selves; they do not require an external object to cognise, 
nor another cogniton to make revealed their own nature. Cognitions are 
always self-cognised. Here in conceptual cognitions, the object being absent, 
the cognition cognises its own form, It is self-cognition. Even the 
universal is not the object of those conceptual cognitions as they reflect 
the colour, structure, etc. that are not there in the universal. Moreover, 
the idealist asks as to whether this universal is eternal or non-eternal. 
If eternal, then it could not generate the cognition. If non-eternal, 
then it is not the universal because the universal is regarded as eternal 
by the naive realist (the Nyaya-Vaiéesika),*? 


Relations of causation and logical suggestion obtain between ideas only ! The 
tealist might ask as to how the subjective idealist would account for 
the real causation and logical suggestion ( japya-jitapakabhava ), if there 
were no external objects. The real causation and logical suggestion would 
be impossible without external objects. The subjective idealist contends 
that relations of causation and logical suggestion obtain between ideas 
only and not betweett exterttal things. The idea of fire generates the 
idea of smoke and it is not that the real external fire generates the real 
esternal smoke. It might beasked as to whethet the idea of smoke 
generates the idea of fire when we infer fire from smoke, (to put it in 
accordance with the idealist position, the idea of fire from the idea of 
smoke). The subjective idealist teplies that here in this case the idea of 
smoke does not generate the idea of fire but it simply logically stiggests 
the previous existence of the idea of fire. Thus relations of fogital 
suggestion and causation are not at all disturbed. The subjective idealist 
emphatically declares that we are not warranted to go beyond ideas. 73 


What is pram@na and what is ‘phala in this form of idealism? T¢ pure 
cousciousness is the sole existing reality, then what is the means of 
knowledge and what is the resultant cognition? The Vijfanavada idealists 
hold that there being nothing other than consciousness to be grasped 
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by the cognition, self-consciousness itself would be the result and the 
capacity of the cognition to cognise its own self would be the means. “* 
Or, they say that the particular form of the cognition is the means 
because it is this form that determines the cognition as a whole; and 
that self-cognition is the result. Thus the means and the result are 


ultimately identical because they are merely two different aspects of 
cousciousness, 


Neither atoms nor ihe aggregates of atoms are real: A refutation of atoms 
and the aggregates of atoms amounts to the refutation of the external 
world as such, because external things are either atoms or the aggregates 
of atoms. Dharmakirti disproves the reality of both atoms and the 
aggregates of atoms as follows: The separate atoms are never perceived. 
Some hold that when several atoms are generated—by their respective 
causes that immediately precede them—close to one another they manage 
to be perceived; on their view, the capacity to generate the perceptual 
cognition an atom cannot have without the presence of other atoms in 
its close vicinity. Dharmakirti,in reply, says: “Perceptions of different 
types, eg. visual, tactual, olfactory etc, can arise simultaneously but 
perceptions of one and the same type, e. g. two or three or four visual 
perceptions cannot possibly arise simultaneouly. So, how could the 
Simultaneous visual perceptions of many atoms be possible?” It might 
be suggested that the cognitions of atoms that are in cJose vicinity of 
one another seem to be simultaneous owing to the speedy motion of 
mind from one to another. But Dharmakirti points out that this also is 
not possible because on this ground the letters (varnas) uttered in close 
succession would be heard simultaneously—which is not the case. Thus, 
the atoms, be they in isolation or in close touch with one another, 
cannot possibly be perceived. So, Dharmakirti concludes that as the atoms 
are never perceived by us we have no right to assume their existence. 79 
And when it is demonstrated that many atoms cannot -be perceived 
simultaneously, the opponent should find some other reason by way of 
justifying the possibility of their perception. The opponent might say 
that the atoms in a group form an aggregate (avayavt) which is an 
independent entity over and above the constituent atoms. This aggregate 
being one whole, the constituent atoms could be perceived along with 
it. But Dharmakirti denies the reality of such an aggregate. It is unreal 
because it could not be proved to be either identical with or different 
from its parts (azayazas), It could mot be regarded as identical with 
jts parts because that would involve an undesirable contingency, namely, thatit 
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would be wholly covered when only a part of itis covered.** Nor could it be 
regarded as different from its parts because in that case it would 
have some weight in addition to what its parts together possess.?’ Thus 
there being no atom nor an aggregate of atoms, the external world 
really does not exist. It is merely the unreal forms of unitary 
consciousness that make a false show. 


Consciousness is nondual. Subject and object are unreal. The external world ts 
only empirically real: Reality is pure consciousness. It manifests itself 
internally as subject and externally as object. But the distinction between 
the internal and the external is within consciousness itself. Consciousness 
is a unity. Its manifestation as subject and object is therefore only an 
appearance, not reality. The subject-aspect and the object-aspect of 
consciousness are mutually relative. One without the other is unreal. 
Reality which is this nondual pure consciousness ultimately transcends 
the subject-object duality. The duplication of consciousness into subject 
and object being false, it naturally follows that the diversity of sense 
data, viz. colour, etc. and feelings of pleasure, pain, etc. is equally false. 
Not only is their diversity unreal, but they themselves are unreal 
inasmuch as they come under the head of either subject or object. 


The critical realist considers a thing to be real if it operates. Even 
on this view, the external things remain essenceless and unreal. There 
arises the qttestion as to whether the operation is identical with or 
different from the thing. If the former, it would be a case of something 
coming out of nothing; if the latter, the operation could no longer be 
held out as a criterion of the reality of external things. As a matter of 
fact causal efficiency is a criterion of empirical reality only. 


In persons ridden with the internal force of illusion, there arises 
the false cognition of the duality~ of consciousness on account of the 
proper cause of this cognition being present there, just as a person 
pressing his eyeball by his finger in a particular manner falsely cognises 
two moons instead of one. The pure consciousness transcending the 
duality of subject and object is not cognised (experienced) by the persons 
having a perverted vision. On account of Nescience, they always grasp 
jt as bifurcated into subject and object. It is only when philosophers, 
in the manner of an elephant, close their eyes to the ultimate reality 
and descend on the pane plane that they deal with external. 
objects as a practical necessity. ° 5 


Just like the external object, the internal subject too is unreal, It 
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is the ego-notion and is the root-cause of all suffering. 2° The real self 

is seif-luminous consciousness; all impurities are adventitious. °° 


Dharmakirti avoids solipsism : Dharmakirti is conscious of the vulnerable 
point of idealism that is likely to be made a target of attack by the 
realist. The point is that a consistent idealism should result in solipsism. 
To defend his subjective idealism from this possible criticism Dharmakirti 
wrote an independent tract in repudiation of solipsism, his Santananta- 
rasiddbi. Therein he shows that the subjective idealist can believe in the 
possibility of other minds or other possible experiences without involving 
himself in a self-contradiction. Let us see how Dharmakirti proves the 
existence of other minds. Dharmakirti proves the existence of other 
minds not on the basis of the actual external speech and bodily actions 
but on that of the 7epresentations or ideas of them. For him the external 
bodily actions and speech do not exist. There exist merely the ideas or 
representations of them. He has the experience of these ideas and he has the 
experience of his will and he experiences these ideas as caused by his 
will. So, he forms a rule to the effect that the representations of bodily 
actions and speech always have will for their cause. Now sometimes he 
experiences the representations in question but ‘does not experience them 
ascaused by his will. So, he naturally infers other minds in order to 
account for those representations. Realists might ask as to why he does 
not infer the external objects like tree, etc. from the representations 
of them. The idealist Dharmakirti answers that we have no experience 
at all of the actual external tree, etc. and consequently no experience 
of the representations in qtiestion as caused by the external objects like 
tree, etc. So, we are not warranted toinfer the external objects tree, etc. 
from these representations. But quite different is the case with respect to 
our inference of other minds from the representations of speech and bodily 
actions. We have repeatedly experienced that those representations are 
caused by our will. So, whenever they are not experienced as caused 
by our will we might legitimately infer other wills as their cause. 


Akalanka’s refutation: The sahkopalambhaniyama refuted: Akalarika’s 
atguments against Dharmakirti’s idealism are as follows. To prove the 
identity of the blue thing and its cognition Dharmakirti gives the 
reason—‘their being apprehended together.’ This reason is fallacious. 
It is contradictory (viruddha) because the term ‘together’ always implies 
a difference between the things that go together; in other words, 
the “probans ‘being apprehended fogether’ has for its probandum 
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difference’ (rather than ‘identity’).°? Again, this probans is not free 
from the fallacy of unproved middle (asiddha), The thing and its 
cognition between which two an identity is sought to be established 
by means of inference are never apprehended together. The thing blue 
is experienced exiernally in the fotm ‘this is the blue’, and the cognition 
of this cognition is experienced internally,5? Again, Akalanka proves the 
probans to be asiddha in another way. Many persons perceive a blue thing 
at one and the same time. Now here though a person cognises the biue 
he does not cognise the cognition of the blue occuring in another person's 
mind. If the blue and the cognition of the blue were identical he would 
have perceived even the cognition of the blue occuring in another 
person’s mind.®* Moreover, the rule of concomitance in agreement is 
doubtful (sandigdhinvaya). Cognition petforms a double function; it 
reveals itself and its object. In its latter function it reveals the blue. 
In its former function it reveils the cognition of the blue. These two, 
namely, the blue and its cognition being disclosed together there is, of 
course, sahopalambha (simultaneous apprehension). But where is the 
identity of the two? The blue and the cognition of the blue are not the 
same. Again, in this inference the rule of concomitance in difference 
also is doubtful (sandigdhavyatireka). That is, the rule that wherever there 
is an absence of identity between two things there is also an absence 
of their being apprehended together is doubtful. For, though there is an 
absence of identity between light and the heat of the sun, yet we 
experience them together. 3+ 


Akalanka observes that as there can obtain no relation between 
mere absences Dharmakirti could not reply that by ‘being apprehended 
together’ he means the mere absence of separate apprehensions and that 
by identity he means simply the absence of difference. Only a positive 
thing can lead to the cognition of another such thing. 3% It could not 
be urged by Dharmakirti that the term ‘together’ means identity or 
oneness of the two as in that case the probans and the probandum 
would become the same.?° If Dharmakirti were to say that ‘their 
apprehension together’ means ‘their being grasped by one cognition’ 
31, Akalankagranthatraya, p. 41 
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this probans too could not prove the identity of the things grasped 

by one cognition because it is declared by Dharmakirti himself that 

one cognition can grasp many different things. 37 


Dharmakirti is of the opinion that many perceptions of different 
types, i.e. visual, tactual, etc. can arise simultaneously. Again, according 
to him all cognitions are self-cognitive So, all the simultaneous perceptual 
cognitions would be cognised simultaneously. But they are not, on 
that ground, regarded as identical by Dharmakirti. 3° 


We perceive the world; we do not assume ti: Dharmakirti holds that he 
can do with consciousness alone for the following three reasons: (i) 
Even if we accept it alone, everything could be explained. (ii) All 
our purposes could be served merely by its acceptance. (iii) There is 
no difference of opinion with regard to its reality. Moreover, it is all 
the same whether we accept the external world or not; on the other 
hand, to assume the external world is to go against the law of parsimony. 
Akalanka rightly observes that the reality of the external world could 
not be ruled out because like consciousness it also is repeatedly 
experienced by us. The external world is not unreal as no counter- 
evidence competent to upset its reality is known to us. There is no 
doubt in our mind regarding its reality. The cognition of the external 
world is not a delusion created by imagination because it is not 
contradicted or sublated by other valid cognitions and also because it 
bears vividand distinct reflection of the external world. If the ideas 
are accepted as real and the external world is denied reality we go 
against, says Akalanka, the supreme authority of experience. We do not 
assume the external world, we perceive it.?® 


Things are efficient; ideas are not efficient? Akalanka points out that it is 
only the external things that are efficient. Ideas are not effcient. 
We eat the sweet-balls but not the ideas of sweet-balls. If venom is not 
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an external reality but merely a form of consciousness or an idea how 

could there take place the phenomenon of death, on taking it? We do 

not die simply on account of our having the idea of venom.*° If thoughts 

were things the thought of a hundred rupees in my pocket would be 
the same as the possession of so many rupees. 


The idealist generalisation that all the reflections of external objects are 
caused by Nescience (Va@sana) is proved wrong: Dharmakirti noted some cases 
of the reflection of external objects without there being any actual 
external objects there outside, and on the basis of this he generalised 
that all the reflections of external objects are devoid of corresponding 
external objects. All the reflections of external objects are caused by 
vasana (the internal force of illusion). Akalanika refutes this view of 
Dharmakirti. In the state of fear etc., the reflection of an external 
object is no doubt sometimes caused by Vasand@ but in the case of the 
other states, that is, in the case of the placid state of mind, the reflection 
of an external object should not be regarded as caused by v@sana; in 
this latter case the reflection is caused by an actual external object. 
The reasoning of Dharmakirti is as fallacious as the one employed by 
the Naiyadyikas to prove the existence of an intelligent creator of the 
world. Having seen that some things possessed of a structure have got 
an intelligent creator, the Naiyayikas generalised that all things 
possessed of a structure should have an intelligent creator-*1 


Akalanka observes that even the reflections of bodily actions and 
speech occur in dreams when there are no actual bodily actions and 
speech there outside. So why should Dharmakirti not conclude that 
all reflections of bodily actions and speech—in dreams as well as in 
waking states—are due to mere vasana (Nescience) and not due to 
other minds? *? 

What would be the determinant factor of the validity or otherwise of cognition 
if there were no external object corresponding to it? If there were no external 
objects, how would Dharmakirti account for the fact that some cognitions 
Jead to successful purposive activity and others do not? In other 
words, what would be the basis for our considering some cognitions 
to be valid and others to be invalid if there were no external object 
at all? The idealist Dharmakirti should not reply that a difference in 
the previous dispositions (v@san@) leads to a difference in the nature 
40, na hi jatu visajfianarh maranam pratidhavati/ Ibid, p. 39 
41. sanniveSadibhir drstair gopurattalakadisu /{ 

buddhiptrvair yatha tattvarh nesyate bhitidharadisu / 

tatha gocaranirbhasair drstair eva bhaydadisu // 

abahyabhavandjanyair anyatrety avagamyatam/ Ibid, p, 43 
42,= AstaSati, p, 254 
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of the cognition that arises subsequently, for then he would have to 

concede that the cognition of other minds (sanlanantara) is also due to the 

internal force of illusion or previous dispositions, without there being 

any actual other mind in reality. *% 


Even illusory cognitions have objective basis: Akalanka observes that 
Dharmakirti should not declare that the cognition of external objects 
arises merely on account of Nescience because even the illusory cogni- 
tions offered by Dharmakirti as illustrations to prove his idealist position 
are generated, of course indirectly, by external objects. In fine, Akalanka 
wants to point out that even illusory cognitions have objective basis. 
All the cognitions are always generated by external things, though some 
of them are so generated directly and some only indirectly. Akalanka 
asks Dharmakirti as to why he does not accept Nescience (va@sana) 
instead of the bodily actions and speech as the cause of the cognition 
of the bodily actions and speech. Dharmakirti might contend that the 
bodily actions and speech are cognised in a particular locus and Nesci- 
ence (vasan@) could not explain the cognition of the bodily actions and 
speech in a particular locus if there were no external bodily actions and 
speech. Akalanka asks Dharmakirti to adopt the same attitude towards 
external objects as he has done in connection with the bodily actions 
and speech. Moreover, the idealist Dharmakirti is of the opinion that 
even the dream reflections of the bodily actions and speech are remotely 
related to the actual (bodily actions and speech of) other minds. Akalanka 
wants him to apply the same logic in the case of the dream-cognitions 
of external things. The dream-cognition of a particular thing is remotely 
related to that thing. Has anybody dreamt of a thing whose component 
parts he has never experienced externally ? As a matter of fact, dream 
implies the experience of a real external world. 44 


The defects that are pointed out by Dharmakirti in the external atoms and 
their aggregate are shown to be existing even in internal reflections : Dharmakirti 
rejects the external world pointing out absurdities that are involved in 
the concept of it. One atom is contiguous with other atoms. If it is 
identical with the atoms close to it, the aggregate of all the atoms would 


43, visanabhedad bhedo’yarn siddhas_ tatra...ee. | Nydyaviniscaya, ka. 100 

tatripi santanabhcdajiiane’pi siddho nigcito vasanabhedad bhedo’yam/ tathd ca tato’pi 
katharn tadbhcdasiddhih? ma bhtt, tadbhedasya  tajjfianasatyatvanigcayasya ca 
vasanabhedad eva bhivat/ NyayaviniScayavivarana, p, 402 

ones tee wee na siddhyati / 

tanmitrabhavo drstinte sarvatrirthopakaratah /] 

paramparyena siksid va parapeksah sahctavah / 

vicchinnapratibhisinyo vyavahiradidhiyo yatha// Nyayavinigcaya, ka, 100-101 

See also Vivarana thereon, 
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assume an atomic size; if it is different from them an atom would have six 
parts. Again, let us take the case of a whole and its parts. Are they 
identical? If they are identical, the redness of a part would pervade 
the whole. If they are different, the question would arise as to whether 
the whole resides in each of its parts partially or wholly. The difficulties 
of both the alternatives are patent and requires no elaboration. Now 
Akalanka retorts that like external atoms, the internal atomic reflections 
too could not avoid the defects that are contingent upon their being 
contiguous with each other. A man perceives a multicoloured gem. 
Reflections of the blue, the yellow, etc. arise in contiguity with one 
another and areconsidered to be atomic in size. If the atomic reflections 
on the six sides of an atomic reflection of the blue were identical with 
the latter, the complex of all these atomic reflections would also be of 
an atomic size and if they are different from it, an atomic reflection 
would possess six parts or facets. Again, if all these atomic reflections 
were to form one variegated cognition, there would arise the question as 
to whether this one cognition resides in its constituent parts partially 
or wholly and so on. Moreover, Akalanka is of the opinion that tthe 
atoms are somehow perceptible also. Vidyananda explains that they are 
perceived in the sense that their effects viz.the gross bodies (skandhas) gre 
perceived. *° 


Consciousness is not non-dual: Akalanka observes that there is no not 
dual pure consciousness. Consciousness never reveals itself as non-dual. 
We experience the duality of subject and object in it. From where does 
this duality come? It could not be held that its non-dual nature is revealed 
by something other than itself, because that would deprive it of its 
non-duality. That consciousness isnon-dual means that it is beyond the 
subject-object duality. As soon as it is held to be the object of something 
other than itself it would no longer be called non-dual. It becomes one 
of the two terms. The object term implies the subject term and conseq- 
uently duality. Moreover, even in the non-reflective state of consciousness 
it is experienced as dual only. ?° 


Arguments against Vijnanayada as given by others : We have elucidated 
the arguments of Akalanka against subjective idealism. Now we propose 


45, Akalankagranthatraya, pp, 41-42 
drsyenatmana kathaficit skandhakarena adrsyanam api paramantinam bahir api 
samavasthine vipratisedhabhavad antarjficyavat/ tatra ptirvadidigbhagabhcedena sadatmhsadi- 
kalpanayfi vrttivikalpena va parapaksopalambhe svapaksaksepat) AstaSati, pp. 253-254 
46. advayam dvayanirbhasam sada ced avabhiasate/ 
na savto napi parato bhedaparyanuyogatah /} 
pratisarmmhiravelayarh na sarnvedanam anyatha/ Akalankagranthatraya, p. 36 
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Self-luminous. So the object and its cognition are not identical]. 5? 
According to the Naiyayikas the relation that obtains between an object 
and its cognition is called svariipa-sambandha or visayaté, It is a 
relation sui generis, The Jainas, on the other hand, hold that there 
obtains between an object and its cognition a relation called yogyata, 


There is a real external world: The forms of consciousness could not 
be accounted for without there being real external objects. We undoubtedly 
experience the blue and the like as external opjects. Even the Yogacara 
tacitly assumes the existence of external objects when he argues that 
internal cognitions appear “as if” they were external objects. °° The 
difference of the cognised object and the cognizer in Ome cognition is 
not possible. Nor could it be held that one cognition cognises another 
cognition, for on the momentarist theory two cognitions cannot 
be related as the cognised and the cogniser. Certainly if they are 
simultaneous they could not have a relation between themselves, like the 
horns of a cow. And if they are produced in succession one of them 
could not apprehend the other, they being both momentary. So the 
acceptance of external things becomes inevitable. °° The existence of 
external objects can be proved by the method of agreement and the 
method of difference. °7 A cognition is determinate because it apprehends 
a particular object. Though the cognition of the blue is produced in the 
presence of so many objects and though consciousness is common to 
all cognitions of objects, still the cognition of the blue is produced by 
the blue object and not by any other and it apprehends this object and not 
any other. The existence of the object cannot be denied. Again, it is 
certainly true that the eye produces the cognition of the blue; nevertheless, 
the eye is not the object of this cognition, but the instrument of this 
cognition. The cognition of the blue is produced by the blue object and 
not by any other because it is the Law of Nature that an object should 
produce an appropriate cognition. °® Cognition is an act and so it must 
have an object. °° Moreover, the consciousness of self implies the consci- 


54, Nyayamaiijari, Vol, II, p, 107, See also Syadvadamafijari, p. 114, 

55. ato bahirvad iti vadata bahyath grahyam eveti bhavaniyam iti bhavadiya eva bino 
bhavantam praharet/ SarvadarSanasangraha, pp. 35-36 

56, Nyayamaifijari, p, 112, 

57, Ibid, _p. 109 

58, yad apy anekasannidhane nilajiianam upajayate yady api bodhartipatvam asesas@- 
dharanam tathapi nilenaiva karmakarakena tadupajanitam iti nilanistham evavatisthate, 
caksuradinapi tajjanitam iti cet satyath janitam na tu karmabhiitena tad utpadyate 
tadekavisayam eva bhavati, kuta esa niyama iti ced vastusvabhavata eva.../ Ibid, p, 109 

59, jfianam iti hi kriyasabdah/ tato jfayate’nencti jianam jiaptir va jianam itif asya ca 
karmana bhavyam/ nirvisayaya jiapter aghatanat/ Syadvadamafijari, p, 111 
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ousness of a not-self. The self is a relative term. The self knows itself 
as it distinguishes itself from a not-self, Hence the not-self is as much 
real as the self. °° Cognitions cantot possess externality and extension. 
For these are the qualities of physical objects, that is, of objects that are 
independent of cognition. Externality and extension are not the creation 
of imagination as their reflection is distinct and vivid. 


It could not be argued that inasmuch as externality and extension 
cannot exist either in external objects or in our cognition they should 
be treated as false. For, the false is not inseparable from its cognition. If 
it were inseparable from its cognition then the cognition would become 
as false as the false itself. If the notion of externality and extension 
were considered to be false then all ideas of external objects would be 
equally false.°! The idealist argues that the objects of cognition such 
as jar etc. do not exist in reality, because when we examine them by 
our reason we fail to apprehend them as distinct from one another. 
Gautama, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati find this statement contra- 
dictory. Analysis presupposes the reality of the thing analysed. Uddyo- 
takara says, ‘If it is possible to analyse the nature of things, then 
things cannot be said to be unreal.’°? One and the same object is appre- 
hended by different persons as tree. An external object is public. It is 
not a private property of any mind. And so it should not be regarded 
as a creation of many niinds nor should it be regarded as a creation of 
one mind. It exists in itself. ®? Localisation and projection involved in 
perception presuppose the existence of an object. Vasana cannot determine 
the places of objects unless they have already been perceived by 
cognitions. °* 


Even dream cognitions presuppose perceptions of the external world: The 
idealist submits that just like dream-cognitions and. illusions the waking 
perceptions are without any foundation in external objects. But Mallisena, 
Kumarila, Parthasarathi, Prabhakara, Uddyotakara and Jayanta point 


60, svayarn svasya sarnvedane’ham iti pratibhasata iti cet nanu kim parasyapi sathvedanam 
asti/ katham anyathd svaSabdasya prayogah/ pratiyogigabdo hy ayarn param apeksa- 
mana eva pravartate} Ibid, p. 112, 

61. Tattvavaisaradi on Yogabhasya, pp, 193-194, 

62, ko vyaghdtah? sahasarhbhavah/ yadi buddhya vivecanarh bhGvanarn, na sarvabhava- 
nupapattib/ Nyayavartika, p, 520 

63, bahucittalambanibhiitam ckam vastu sadharanam, tat khalu naikacittaparikalpitam, 
napyanekacittaparikalpitam kintu svapratistham/ Vyasabhasya, IV, 15, p. 194 z 

64. sati hy arthasadbhave yaddeSo’arthas taddeSo’nubhavas taddesa ca tatpirvika vasana/ 


bahyarthabhave tu tasyah kithkrto desaniymah/ Syadvadamijari, p. 113. 
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out that dream cognitions themselves presuppose perceptions of external 
objects. °° 


The realists hold that though dreams and illusions certainly have 
an objective basis we regard them as invalid because they are contra- 
dicted by our waking cognitions. °° The Vogacara might urge that even 
waking cognitions are contradicted by yogic perception. Kumiarila 
rightly points out that this is merely an appeal to credulity. °’ Cogni- 
tions apprehending external objects are valid since they are free from 
contradiction, just like the cognition of the falsity of a dream cognition. 
If the Yogacara wereto urge thatthe cognition of the falsity of a dream 
cognition is as well false then the dream cognition cannot be false and 
consequently cannot serve as an instance of false cognition. °* Uddyota- 
kara contends that in the absence of external object no distinction 
could be made between waking consciousness and dream consciousness. 
The Yogacara might retort that in the latter the mind is deranged 
while in the former it is not. Now Uddyotakara asks him as to how 
he knows this. The subjective idealist might say that waking conscious- 
ness is vivid while a dream cognition is vague. Uddyotakara rightly 
Says that there can be no distinction between vividness and vagueness 
if there were no real objects, distinct from cognition. Again, if there 
were no distinction between a dreaming state and a waking state then 
there can be no distinction between merit and demerit, virtue and vice; 
for, just as adultery committed in dream is not regarded us vice even so 
the same act committed in the waking condition should not, on the 
subjective idealist view, be regarded as vice. °? 


65. svapnajfianam apy anubhttad rstadyarthavisayatvan na niralambanam/ Ibid, p. 111 
See Slokavartika, Niralambanavada, 108-111 , 
tathd svapne visayagrahnamh pirvopalabdhavisayam...... | Nyadyabhasya, IV. 2.34, p, 304 
yac coktarh svapne jfidnasyaivakaro’vabhasata iti tad apy ayuktam/ tatrapi hi bahir 
avabhasatvat sarnvidah/ na sa bahirvisaya na sambhavati/ Prakaranapaiicika, p. 61 

G6. ittharh sarvesu paksesu vaktavyam pratisidhanam/ 

bahyarthalambana buddhir iti samyak ca dhir iyam]/ 

badhakapetabuddhitvad yatha svapnadibahyadhih/ Slokavartika, Nirdlambanavada, 79-80 

yoginim jayate buddhir badhika pratiyogini// 

...iha janmani kesdiicin na tavad upalabhyte/ Ibid, Niralambanavada, 91-93 

68, Ibid, Niralambanavada, 80-81 

69, cittavyatiriktarh visayam apratipadyamano jagratsvapnavasthayor bhedarn paryanuyojyah 
jagradavasthayam visaya na santi svapnavasthayam apiti iyarm svapnavastha iyarn 
jagrad avastheti kuta etat/ dharmadharmavyavastha ca na prapnoti yatha svapnavas- 
thayam agamyagamanad adharmotpattir na bhavaty evarn jagradavasthayam api na 
syat) atha nidropaghatanupaghatau bhedam janayata iti pratipadyeta/ tadapi tadre- 
eva nidropaghataS cetaso vaikrtyahetur iti katham avagamyate/ atha vijianasya 
spastatam aspastatiam ca bhedarh pratipadyeta/ visayam antarena jfidnasya spastata’s. 
spastata ca vaktavya/ Nyayavartika, IV. 2.34, p, 523, 
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Uddyotakara has even refuted the argument of Vasubandhu, based 
on the alleged experiences of the beings in hell by saying that we have 
no direct knowledge of the experiences of the so-called beings in hell. 
And so an appeal to their experiences is an appeal to blind faith *° 


The fact that the same object causes different feelings in different individuals 
does not dis prove the reality of the object :- The fact that the same object 
causes different feelings in different individuals does not disprove the 
reality of the object. The Sankhya can easily account for it. He regards 
an external object as made up of three ultimate reals —sallva, rajas and 
iamas which are ever-changing by nature. But the same threefold object 
does not produce the threefold feeling of pleasure, pain and delusion 
in all persons. The object comes into relationship with the mind with 
the co-operation of the exciting causes, viz. merit, demerit, etc. and 
produces different feelings in different persons. Saifea in co-operation 
with 7ajas produces the feeling of pleasure when there is merit in the 
mind. Sattva free from ‘7ajas produces the feeling of indifference when 
there is right knowledge in the person. These exciting causes, viz. merit, 
demerit, nescience and right Knowledge, do no enist, all of them, in all 
Persons everywhere. This is the reason why the same object excites 
different feelings in different persons. Feelings are partly due to subjective 
conditions and partly due to objective conditions. *! Kumirila *? and 
Jayanta ** explain the fact by appealing to zasana@, They hold that an 
object has diverse forms. But that particular form is perceived by an 
individual which fits in with the deep-rooted disposition (wvasant) 
awakened in his mind at the time. The external object in co-operation 
with a psychical disposition is thus thecause of an individual perceiving 
a particular form of this object. 


The variety of perceptions is not due io the variety of Vasanas: The 
Yogacara holds that the variety of perceptions is due to the variety 
of vasands. This position is untenable for the following reasons: 
(i) The question arises as to what this e@san@ is. Is it identical with or 
different from consciousness. If it is identical with consciousness, it would 
have no variety as consciousness itself is formless and indeterminate. If it 


70. Ibid, p, 523-524 

71, saikhyapakge punar vastu trigunam calam ca gunavrttam iti dharmadinimittapeksamh 
cittair abhisambadhyate, nimitt@nurtipasya ca pratyayasyotpadyam@nasya tena tena 
tman@ hetur bhavatif Vyasabhasya, IV. 15, p, 195 
See also Wy2khya thereon. 

72. visanih sahakdrinyo vyavasthakaradarSane]/ Slokavartika, Stinyavada, 215, 
See also INyfyaratnakara thercon, 

73. pratipraniniyatanckavidhavasanasahakarisapekso hi tasya jilanasyatmalabha 


iti na 
satycsaim sarvasaripyena jianam/ Nyayamafijari, Vol, II, p. 113 
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is different from consciousness, it is as good as an external object.** (ii) 
Vasana@ is nothing but a vestige or residuum (seskara) left by a previous 
cognition of an object. Thus v@sand presupposes the perception of a real 
object. The variety of perceptions accounts for the variety of vasanas, 
But the variety of vasan@s cannot account for the variety of perceptions.’ 
(iii) The Vogacara regards the cognitions as momentary. So they 
cannot be related to one another as the impressor (va@saka) and the 
impressed (vasya),*° (iv) The Yogacadra cannot provide any cause for 
the variety of impressions(vasanitis).If the variety of perceptions were held to 
be the cause of the variety of impressions, that would be a case of 
mutual dependence. ** (v) What isthe substratum of a vasana ? A momentary 
cognition cannot be this substratum, for it being momentary the vdsana@ 
residing in it would be destroyed along wilh it. Moreover, e@san@ consists 
in the transference of a part of a thing to another thing. But the cog- 
nition being momentary, a part of the preceding cognition could not be 
transferred to the succeeding cognition. 7° If the stream of vasanas is 
like the stream of cognitions, both being unbroken and continuous, 
and independent of each other, then impressions cannot produce cogn- 
jtions, and cognitions again cannot produce impressions.’ ° In Buddhism vasana 
itself is not possible. So, howcan the variety of v@sanas be given asa reason 
to account for the variety of perceptions ? To account for the variety of 
perceptions external things should be accepted as real, 

Atoms as well asthe aggregates of atoms are real : According to the Naiya- 
yikas, a composite whole is perceived while the atoms being subtle are 
inferred from their effects. The whole exists in the parts taken together. 
It does not existin each part. The whole is actually perceived to reside 
in its parts. So, it is needless to raise the question as to how the whole 
can exist in the parts. The whole is an object of valid uncontradicted 
knowledge. So, it is useless to consider the alternatives as to how it 


exists ip the parts. °° 

74, keyam vasana nama? jilanad avyatirikta cet sdpi svacchartipatvan na jiiinakalusya- 
karanam bhavet, jéianavyatirikta ced vasana tadvaicitryahetuS ca so’rthaeva paryayanta- 
renoktah syat/ Ibid, p, 113 
See also Nydyakandali, p. 130 and Syadvadamaiijari p. 113 

75. Nyayamaiijari, Vol, II, p. 113 

76, kifica bhiksupakse ksanikatvena jfidnanam grahyagrahakabhava iva vasyavasakabkavo'pi 
nirakartavyahj Ibid, p, 113, 

77, na casti vasanabhedo nimittasambhavat tava/ 
jiianabhedo nimittarh cct tasya bhedah katham punali// 
vasanbhedatas cet syat praptam anyonyasarhgrayam/ 
Slokavartika, Nirdlambanavada, 178-179 

78, Ibid, Niralambanavada, 200 with Nyayaratnakara thereon, 

79. Ibid, Niralambanavada, 176-198 with Nyayaratnakara thercon, 

£0, Nyaycrenjari, Vo), I, pp, 115-116 
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The Jaina philosopher admits the existence of both the atoms and 
gross bodies. Atoms are perceived by us in the sense that we see atoms 
in seeing their e€ects viz. the gross bodies like jar ete. Again, they are 
perceived by the Jogins. We do not see the atonis because they are very 
subtle We can prove the existence of atoms even by inference. Atoms 
exist because without them we could not account for the gross bodies. 
The Jaina avoids the horns of the difemma—wheiher the whole resides 
in its parts wholly or partialiy—and holds that it exists in its parts 
inseparably, $1 

Thus we finish our rapid survey of the important arguments advan- 
ced against subjective idealism. The impressions that the arguments of 
the two parties have ieft on ovr mind are recorded in the two conclu- 
ding paragraphs that follow. 

Concluding Remarks : Ve have to admit that the logic of subjective 
idealism seems to be irrefutable. What we are directly aware of are our 
experiences. Ali the data of Knowledge are personai experiences. As has 

een said, we are indeed ‘shut up in the circle of our own ideas.’ 
Dhatmakirti seems to be correct when he asserts that the being of a 
thing consists in its being experienced. An object is nothing independent 
of knowledge or experience. Experience is the only datum. He refuses to 
admit the existence of anything that could not be present in any experience 
atany time. And what is present inexperience is nothing but sensations. To 
posit matter i. e. external objects is to posit 2 ‘situetion-believed-in’ for 
which there are no verifiable grounds of belief in any possible ‘situation 
-experienced. He does find it rational to believe, on the basis of an 
inference, in experiences other than his own; but he is perplexed and 
baffled by the realists’ claim that there are realities which are external 
to all possible experiences. Such realities are not given inexperience nor 
are they warranted by reasoning. They are accepted by blind brute faith. 

The so many arguments urged by the realists against subjective 
idealism do not stuiltify its main thesis, namely, that one cannot experi- 
ence anything other than his own sensations. This thesis on which the 
superstructure of subjective idealism is buiit seems, as has been said, 
to be irrefutable. Only this much can be said against Dharmakirti’s 
idealism: It does not prove that there are no external objects. It only 
tends to show that we have no right to fee] sure of their existence. But 
One might similarly say that Dharmakirti has no right to feel sure of 
their non-existence. Just as the realist is not warranted to feel sure of 
their existence even so Dhermakirtj is not warranted to feel sure of their 
non-existence. Yet the former feels sure of their existence and the Jatter 


feels” sure of their non-existence. Thus the acceptance of realism or 
idealism becomes only a 


question of temperament; logic or reasoning 
here becomes only a ha 


ndmaid in the service of temperament, 
81, Syadvadamaiijari, pp. 111-112. 
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CHAPTER V 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL 


In the first four chapters we have discussed the nature of reality- 
But the question as to how we cau know this reality is of the utmost 
jmportance and it naturally arises at this stage. Are there any means with 
whose help we ean know reality? If there are, how many are they atid on 
what ground can we consider them to be valid? In what way can we know 
knowledge itself and especially its validity (f:@manya)? These are some of 
the general problems regarding knowledge. Before we discuss the particular 
means of knowledge — perception, inference and testimony ~ one by one 
in the next three chapters, we propose, in this chapter, to introduce 
in brief the various views adopted by the different systems of Indian 
Philosophy on the problems of knowledge in general. Of course, we would 
especially refer to the views of Dharmakirti and Akalanka. 


Definition of yalid knowledge (pramana = prama): Kanada considers 
only that cognition to be valid whose cause is free from defects.' 
Vatsyayana’s word for cognition is upalabdhi and he defines pPramana as 
the means of upalabdhi.? But he is not unmindful of the fact that not 
every cognition but only that which presents an object as it is, is valid 
(arthavat pramanam), Vacaspati explains the word ‘arthavat’? as ‘non-contra- 
dictory to the nature of the object concerned’ (arthavyabhicart), Vacaspati 
clearly explains what he means by the non-contradictory character of 
valid knowledge.* He puts this characteristic in the very definition of 
valid knowlenge.* The later Naiyadyikas follow him and observe that the 
cognition that presents an object with a character which it really has 
is valid. Nor would the Naiyayikas hesitate to regard the coherence 
betweeh the cognitive and conative activities as one of the characteristics 
of valid knowledge.®> Thus with the Naiyayikas the presentativeness, the 
non-contradictoriness (i. e. the correspondence between a cognition and 
its object) and the coherence between the cognitive and conative activities 
are the essential defining characteristics of valid cognition. The Prabha- 
karas define valid knowledge as immediate experience (anubhiti).° The 
1, adustam vidya/ Vaisesikastitra, IX. 2.12 
2, upalabdhisddhanani pram4nani/ Nydyabhasya, I, 3 
3, tatha hi pramanam arthavad iti nityayoge matup/ nityata ca avyabhicarita/ tena 

avyabhicarity arthal/ iyam eva carthavyabhicarita yaddeSakalantaravasthantaravisath- 

vado’rthasvartipaprakarayos tadupadarSilayoh/ Nyayavartikatatparyatika, p, 5 
4, upalabdhimatrasyarthavyabhicarinah ... ... pramasabdenabhidhanat/ Ibid, p. 21 
pramanato’rthapratipattau pravrttisamarthyad arthavat pramanam/ Nyayabhasya, p, ! 

6, anubhuti$ ca nah pramanam/ Brhati, I. 1,5 
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Battas, under the influence of the Buddhists, hold that valid cognition 
invariably pertains to a novel object.” They follow Kanada when they 
maintain that valid cognition is that cognition which originates from a 
non-defective cause.* It was perhaps Dinnaga who for the first time 
pointed out that valid cognition is self-revelatory. In addition, he observed 
that valid cognition should represent the form of the object concerned 
(visayakara),° Dharmakirti defines true knowledge as harmonious or non- 
discrepant (avisamvadi) in the sense that there is no conflict between the 
cognition of an object and the practical activity meant to obtain i aad 
Some may point out that according to Buddhism things being momentary 
an object indicated (apprehended) by a piece of cognition and an object 
attained (reached or determined) by us in the wake of this cognition 
could never be the same; thus there would arise the impossibility of 
there being a harmony between the cognitive and conative activities and 
consequently no knowledge would be considered to be valid. Dharmottara 
solves the difficulty by suggesting that while defining valid knowledge 
Dharmakirti has kept before his eyes the object-continuum and not the 
momentary members of this continuum.’? He has tackled the problem 
of valid cognition from the empirical or worldly viewpoint that accepts 
a thing as durable. Moreover, for Dharmakirti valid cognition is a new 
cognition, the cognition of an object not yet cognised.’” It might be 
urged that on this definition even the cognition of the universal (samdan- 
yaujitana) arising in the wake of the cognition of the unique particular 
would become valid because the former cognises an object not yet 
cognised by a previous cognition. ?%-But Dharmakirti in this connection 
declares that what he means isthat the cognition grasping the ungrasped 
unique particular’* is valid. For, by means of valid knowledge people 
seek to acquire unique particulars only, because none but they lead “to 


7, sarvasyanupalabdhe’rthe pramanyam ... ... | Slokavartika (Madras Uni, Ed,), p, 185 
anadhigatarthadhigantr pramanam iti bhattamimamskah prahuh/ Siddhantacandrodaya, 
p, 20 


8, ectac ca visesanatrayam updadadanena sttrakdrena karanadosabadhakajfianarahitamn 
agrhilagrahi jiiinarn pramanam iti pramanalaksanam sticitam j Sastradipika, p. 45 

9, svasathvittih phalamh.catra tadripad arthaniscayah/ 
visayakara evasya praminam tena miyate// Pramanasamuccaya, I, 10 

10, pramanam avisarnvadi jiianam arthakriyasthitila/ 
avisarnvadanam ... ... ... {{ Pramanavartika, I. 3 

11, kintu ksanadpeksaya na pramanyalaksanam ucyate, api tu santanapcksaya/ Nyayabindu- 
{ippani, p, 11 

12, ajiatdrthaprakaso va ... ... ...// Pramanavartika, I, 7 

13... ae see SVartipadhigateh |] 
praptam saminyavijianarh [ pramanam iti Ecsah J / Ibid, I, 7-8 
Bracketed portion indicates vrtti, 


VA, see aoe oes avijiite svalakeane/ yaj jfiinam ity abhiprayat ... ... ... |] Ibid, I, 8 
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successftil purposive activity.2° Inasmuch as things, according to 
Buddhisin, are momentary, two cognitions can never arise with regard 
to one and the same object. And so, to be consistent with the prime 
doctrine of momentarism Dharmakirti deems it proper to put down 
‘grasping-the-hitherto-ungrasped-object’ as a differentiating mark of 
valid cognition. In the Jaina tradition Siddhasena Divakara and Ac. 
Samantabhadra define valid cognition by pointing out that it is its nature 
to reveal itself as well as its object.1®° Akalanka, although he accepts 
this as one of the defining characteristics of valid cognition, !?7 considers 
harmony or non-discrepancy (avisaivada) to be the true mark of valid 
cognition.?® For him non-discrepancy of cognition means its not being 
sublated by other valid cognitions as also its self-consistency.?° By 
tlon-discrepancy he also means the correspondence of cognition with the 
nature of its object.?° Sometimes he also means by non-discrepancy the 
coherence between the cognitive and conative activities. In addition to 
non-discrepancy, definiteness or determinateness is regarded by him as 
one of the essential characteristics of valid cognition.” He observes 
that even non-discrepancy of cognition is impossible without its possess- 
ing a-determinate nature.?* He has also introduced iu his definition of 
valid cognition the adjectival phrase—grasping-the-hitherto-ungrasped’ 
in order to qualify valid cognition. ?* The influence of Dharmakirti is 
evident here. It might be said that for the Buddhists who are momenta-~ 
tists it is alright to consider valid cognition to be a cognition pertaining 
to quite a new object. But for the Jainas reality is relatively permanent. 
Hence it is not proper for Akalanka to insert the adjectival phrase 
‘pertaining to a novel object’ in his definition of valid cognition. Akala- 
Nka replies that reality, since it is relatively permanent, possesses innum- 
erable modes. Hence even if two or more cognitions could operate in 
relation to one and the same thing, they would always determine the 


15. svalaksanavicaratah ... ... ... [/ Ibid, T, 8 
arthakriyarthibhih svalaksanam ceva pramanena anvisyate tasyaiva arthakriyasadhanatvat/ 


Vrtti thereon, 
16, pramanaim svaparabhisi jfianarn badhavivarjitam] Nyaydvatara, 1 
svaparavabhasakath yatha pramanarn bhuvi buddhilaksanam/ Brhat Svayambhistotra, 63 
17, tadubhayatmarthajiianam pramanam/ Akalankagranthatiaya, p, 17 
18, avisatnvadakarh pramanam ... / Ibid, p, 8 ~ 
19, pramanantarabadhanarm pirvaparavirodhas ca avisarnvadah/ Ibid, p, 14 
timiradyupaplavajfianam candradav avisamvadakatn pramanam yatha tatsankhyadau 
visarnvadakatvad apramanam ... ... .../ Ibid, p, 8 
21. vyavasayatmakarn jianam atmarthagrahakarn matam/] 
grahanarh nirnayas tena mukhyarh pramanyam agnute// Ibid, p, 20 
22, avisarnvadakatvarn ca nirnayayattam/ Ibid, p, 20 
tato vyavasdya ceva avisarnvadaniyamo’dhigamas ca niScetavyah tatraiva tadbhavat, 
tadvasad eva tatpratisthanat) Siddhivinigcayavrtti, p, 114 
23. pramanam avisathvadi jiidnam anadhigatarthadhigamalaksanatvat/ AstaSati, p, 175 
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mode or an aspect of it, not determined by the other, Sor for us, says 
Akalanka, the phrase ‘grasping-the-hitherto-ungrasped’ means ‘determining 
-the-hitherto-undetermined-mode.’ ** Akalanka seems to relax this con- 
dition in the case of memory.**° Thus he is not serious about this con- 
dition. So, it ultimately boils downto this that the essential characteristics 
of valid cognition, according to Akalanks, are its non-discrepancy, its 
ability to enable us to attain the object capable of purposive activity, 
and its determinate nature. It is interesting to note that to be consistent 
with the doctrine of non-absolutism Akalanka considers all empirical 
cognitions to be valid as well as invalid. No empirical cognition is 
absolutely valid or absolutely invalid. Yet we call a cognition valid if 
it by far corresponds with the concerned external object and we call it 
invalid if it is mostly not in consonance with the form of the concerned 
external object.°° The realisation that the powers of the sense.organs 
are limited seems to have led Akalanka to formulate such a view. But 
Akalanka would not deny the absolute validity of the highest transcen- 
dental perception called Kevala-jitana which requires no media of sense: 
organs and mind to grasp its object. This suggests that the theory of 
non-absolutism is not to be applied without discrimination. For if it 
were so applied even the perfect knowledge of an omniscient being 
would have to be regarded as partly valid and partly invalid. But here 
the operation of non-absolutism ceases. Hence, it is said that even Anekanta 
itself ig anekanta, that is, in certain spheres it operates and in certain 
others it does not.?7 


Nature of the source of valid knowledge: We have discussed the 
definitions of valid cognition. But what is the instrument or source of 
valid cognition? It is said by Vatsyayana that the cause of valid cognition 
(upalabdhi-hetu) is its instrument.** But can any cause of such a cognition 
be its instrument ? Not any cause but the one which is the most efficient 
(karana) is its instrument. But how can we know that a particular cause 
out of many is the most efficient? Some Naiyayikas consider sense-organs 
to be the instrument of valid perceptual cognition. From this it becomes 
clear that for them the thing possessed of a function (#@paravat) is the 
anadhigatarthadhigantr vijfianath pramanam ity api kevalam anirnitarthanirnitir 
abhidhiyate ... ... ... | Siddhivinigcayavrtti, p. 13 
25. Ibid, p. 175 
26. yenakarena tattvaparicchedas tadapeksaya pramanyam iti/ tena pratyaksatadabhasayor 

api prayaSah sankirnapramanyctarasthitir unnetavya, prasiddhanupahatendriyadrster 

api candrarkadigu deSapratyasattyadyabhiitakaravabhasanat, tathopahataksader api 
sankhydivisarnvide’pi candradisvabhavatattvopalambhat/ tatprakarsapeksayad vyapadesavy- 

avastha gandhadravyddivat] Astasati, p, 276 
27. anekiinto'py anckdntah ... 2... { Svayambhistotra, 103 
28, upalabdhisidhanini praman&niti ... ... | Nyayabhiasya, I. 1.3 
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most efficient cause. Function here means the action which is immediately 
and invariably followed by the effect concerned. Some other Naiyadyikas 
consider the sense-object contact (sannikarsa) to be the instrument of 
valid perceptual cognition. So, for them the function itself is the efficient 
cause. For Jayanta Bhatta neither the thing possessed of a function nor 
this function itself is the efficient cause. He emphatically holds that it 
is the aggregate (sdmagr7) of all conditions—physical as well as psycho- 
logical—that is the most efficient cause of a valid cognition. 7° The aggregate 
is devoid of a function.*° It igs the most efficient in comparision to the 
particular factors (viz. subject, object, sense-organ etc.) included in it, 32 
It is noteworthy that Kumarila, in his Slokavartika, has for the first 
time hinted at this view while enumerating all the possible views as 
regards the instrument of knowledge.?° 


As for the question of identity or difference between the resultant 
cognition and its instrument, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas consider the two to 
be absolutely different. This view of theirs seems to be a corollary of 
their fundamental position according to which an effect is quite different 
from its cause (G@rambhavada), One thing to be noted here is that they 
regard each stage in the process of cognition as an instrument as well 
as a resultant cognition-~an instrument with respect to the succeeding 
stage that is generated by it and a resultant cognition with respect to 
the preceding stage whose result it is. 3 


Dharmakirti maintains that nothing but cognition (jfana) deserves 
to be called an instrument of valid cognition because it is the most 
efficient cause reguired to generate valid cognition. This is so for two 
reasons; (i) Sense-organs being non-conscious, it is impossible for them 
to generate cognition. (ii) It is mainly cognition that can enable us to 
attain the desirable and to avoid the undesirable. *? From this it can be 
deduced that out of the four causal conditions (pratyaya) it is the 
samanantara pratyaya (the immediately preceding cognition-moment) that 


29. tasmat ... bodhdbodhasvabhava simagri pramanam iti yuktam] Nyayamaiijari, p. 14 

30, Nydadyamafijari (Bengali), Vol, I, p, 115 

31. yat tu kim apeksarh sdmagryah karanatvam iti tadantargatakarakapeksam iti brtimah,...J 
Nyadyamaiijari, p, 13 

32, yadvendriyam pramanam syat tasya varthena sangatil/ 
manaso vendriyair yoga dtmana sarva eva va// Slokavartika, p. 134 

33. yada sannikarsas tada jiianarh pramitih, yada jiiinam tada hanopadanopehsabuddhayah 
phalam/ Nyayabhasya, I, 1.3 

er eee dhipramanata / 
pravrites tatpradhanatvat heyopadeyavastun i// Praminavartika, I, 5 
kasmat punar dhiyah pramanatesyate nendriyadech? heyopadcyavastuvisayayahh pravrttes 
tatpradhinatvat dhiya eva pramanyam/ na hindriyam astity eva pravrttih/ kim  tarhi? 
jianasadbhavat/ sidhakatamam ca pramanam, tasyavyavahitavyaparatvat!/ Vertti thereon, 


jianam pramanam nijiiinam indriyarthasannikrsadi/ Vriti on I, 3, 
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is considered by him to be the main or the most efficient cause of 
valid cognition. Here by the word framana he means the main or the 
most efficient cause required to generate the resultant cognition. But 
elsewhere he goes even a step further and considers the formal similarity 
obtaining between a piece of valid cognition and its object to be the 
instrument of this piece of valid knowledge. Thus he observes that 
because a particular piece of knowledge is determined to be (say) 
‘knowledge of the blue’ or ‘knowledge of the yellow’ on the basis of the 
form it bears, it is this form that should be regarded as a 
pramaina (an instrument).*° Here he seems to have given up the idea of 
calling the main or the most efficient cause of a particular piece of 
valid cognition its pramana (its instrument). In its stead he now deems 
it quite proper to call the form that determines a particular piece of 
knowledge to be ‘knowledge of the blue’ or ‘knowledge of the yellow’ its 
pramana (its instrument), And a particular piece of knowledge and its 
form being absolutely identical, he regards the resultant cognition and its 
instrument as identical. As a Vijmanavadin he observes that the capacity 
of cognition to cognise itself is the instrument and its actual cognition 
of itself (suasarnvedana) is the resultant cognition? © 


Even Akalanka agrees with Dharmakirti in so far as he holds that 
it is a cognition that should be regarded as pram@na (instrument). The 
reasons why he upholds this view are the same as those advanced by 
Dharmakirti.*7 But this view of his means that the quality called know- 
ledge is the main or the most efficient cause of a particular mode of 
this quality knowledge. Here by framana he means the main or the most 
efficient cause of the resultant cognition. And because particular piece 
of valid cognition is a mode of the quality knowledge (a quality which 
belongs to the substance soul), the two are regarded by him as identical 
as well as different.2® It is interesting to note that Akalanka for the 
first time takes clear note of and endorses the relativistic Nyaya-Vaises- 
ika position according to which the intermediary links in the causal 
chain of a cognitive process are, each of them, a framaza as well as an 
effect of pramana.*® Later on, a Jain logician like Hemacandra goesone 
step further and observes that because knowledge is determined to be 
‘knowledge of the blue’ or ‘knowledge of the yellow’ on the basis of 
its mode it is this mode that should be regarded as the pramana and the 
35. arthasiripyam asya pramanam/ tadvasad arthapratitisiddher iti{ Nydyabindu, I. 20-21 
36, iti si yogyata manam .., ... ... phalarh svavit) Pramanavartika, II, 366 
37, sannikarsider ajiiiinasya prdmanyam anupapannam ... ... ... | Akalankagranthatraya, p. 1 

hitahituptinirmuktikeamam...... | Ibid, p, 29 
38. tathi hi karanasya kriy@y@$ ca kathaficid ckatvarh pradipatamovigamavat, nanatvam 

ca paragvadivat! Astasati, p, 284, 


39, plrvaptirvapraminatvarh phalath syd uttarottaram] Akalankagranthatraya, p. 3 
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knowledge as a whole of that particular time as the resultant cognition. 
Here the word ‘framana’ means the determinant of a particular piece of 
valid cognition. The influence of Dharmakirti is evident here. Ac. 
Hemacandra follows Dharmakirti in positing the relation of the determ- 
inant and the determined (wyavasthapya~vpavasthapakabhava) between the 
instrument and the resultant cognition.*° But prior to Ac. Hemacandra, 
the Jaina logicians have criticised Dharmakirti for having done so. 


How do we know knowledge? : The Buddhists, be they realists or idealists, 
consider cognition to be self-revelatory.*! The Jainas, the Prabhakaras, ** 
and the Vedantins agree with the Buddhists; but the Bhattas and the 
Naiyayikas uphold some peculiar views. According to the Bhattas a 
cognition is not only not self-revelatory but is not even perceptible. It is 
inferred from the result of cognition, that is, from the cognisedness or 
manifestness (jaalaia) produced by cognition in the object cognised. For 
example, when we know a jar we have an apprehension that the jar is 
cognised by us; and from this cognisedness of the object we infer the 
existence of cognition; a cognition is inferred from the cognisedness of 
its object.*® The Naiyayikas are of the opinion that though every 
cognition is perceptible it is perceived by a cognition other than itself 
which is called ‘after-cognition’ (anuvyavasaya ).44  Dharmakirti and 
Akalanka both criticise this peculiar Nyaya view.*° They observe that 
if cognition is not self-revelatory but requires another cognition to reveal 
itself, it would involve us in an infinite regress. Akalanka has refuted 
the Bhatta view also.*® Thus all philosophers except the Bhatta and 
the Nyaya-Vaigesikas “are unanimous in holding that cognition as such 
is self-perceptible (svaprakasa), that is, that all cognition, whether acquired 
through perception (pratyksa), inference (anuma@na), verbal testimony (Saéda) 
or memory (smrii), notices its own nature by way of direct observation 
(saksatkara) while it is called ‘inferential,’ ‘verbal,’ ‘mnemic’ etc. owing 
to the nature of the object grasped (gr’@fya), In other words, even though 
differing as regards their respective generating conditions (samagri) and 
pertaining to objects that are differently characterised as ‘cabable of being 


40, pramana-phalayor aikye sadasatpaksabhavi dosah syat, nasatah karanatvathna satah 
phalatvam/ satyam, asty ayath doso janmani na vyavasthdayam| Pramanamimamsa, p, 29 
41. sarvacittacaittandm atmavedanam svavedanam/ Nyayabindu, I. [1. 
42. sarvavijiianahettittha mitau matari ca prama/ 
saksatkartrivasimanyat pratyaksatvena sammata// Prakaranapaficika, p. 56, 
43, Sastradipika, (Kasi, V. S, 1964), p, 202 
44, tasmat jfianantarasamvedyath sarnvedanam vedyatvat ghatadivat]/ Vyomavati, p. 529 
manograbyam sukhath duhkham iccha dveso matih krtih/ Karikavali, 57 
45. Akalankagranthatraya, p, 32 
.Pramanavattika, II. 437-441 
46, Akalankagranthatraya, p. 32 
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perceived’, ‘capable of being inferred’, ‘capable of being recalled’ ete., the 

various types of cognition like perception, inference, memory etc. are, 


all of them, perceptually cognisant of their own nature (i. e. of 
themselves).” 47 


How do we know the validity of knowledge?: For the Bhattas the 
validity of cognition is self-evident.** Its invalidity is known only when 
it is contradicted by some other strong cognition. *® The Naiyayikas 
maintain that neither the validity nor invalidity of cognition is self- 
evident. The two are inferred from its capacity or incapacity to produce 
successful activity.°° The extant Sankhya texts give no indication as 
to what stand it takes on the question under consideration; but the 
statements of its critics suggest that according to the Sankhyas both the 
validity and invalidity of cognition are self-evident.°! Dharmakirti holds 
that cognition is alone self-cognised. Its validity is known through the 
subsequent successful activity. °? Manoratha commenting on this observes 
that the validity of cognition is self-evident in the case of repeated 
acquaintance (abhyasa) but that in the case of first acquaintance (anabhyasa) 
it is known through the subsequent successful activity (arthakriyajiinena), *5 
In the Pramanavartika or in the Manoratha nothing is said regarding 
the question as to how one knows the invalidity of cognition. Santaraksita 
maintains that both the validity and invalidity of cognition are self- 
evident in the case of repeated acquaintance while they are known 
through subsequent successful volitional experiences in the case of first 
acquaintance. This view is termed by him the antpamapaksa,5* Th. 
Stcherbatsky °° and Prof. S. C. Chatterjee®® record the Buddhist view 
which is quite different from the one given by Santaraksita. According 
to this view the invalidity of cognition is self-evident while its validity 
is known by the subsequent successful activity. Both these scholars seem 
47, Advanced Studics in Indian Logic & Metaphysics, p. 33 , 

48. svatah sarvapramananam pramanyam iti grhyatam/ Slokavartika, p, 48, 

49, dosataS cdpramanatve svatahpramanyavadinam/ Ibid, p. 49, ka 56 et seq. 

50, ‘pramanato’rthapratipattau pravrttisamarthyad arthavat pramanam’ iti tasmad apra- 
manyam api paroksam ity ato dvayam api parata ity csa eva paksah Sreyan/ Nyaya- 
maiijari, p. 160 

51, pramanatvapramanatve svatah sankhyah samasritah/ SarvadarSanasangraha, p. 279 

52, ... «+ -» Svartipasya svato gatih/ pramanyarh vyavaharena ... ... /] Pramanavartika, I. 6-7 

53. yadi svaripamatram svato gamyate na pramanyam katham tarhi tad avagamyam ity 
aha—pramanyam vyavaharena’ arthakriyajfianena/ yasya sddhanajianasya tadatmyad 
anubhite’pi pramanye sasanka vyavahartaro’nabhyasavasad anutpannanurtpaniscayas 
eva svarlpasya ptamanyasya svato gatir ity uktam/ Pramanavartikavrtti, 1.7 

54, Tattvasangraha, 3123; and panjika thereon. 

55. Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p, 66 
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to have before them the Sarvadarsanasangraha where this view is ascribed 

to the Buddhists. °7 May be this view was held by a section of the 

Buddhist philosophers. Or, may be it is a misrepresentation of the 

Buddhist view on the part of the author of the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 


It seems that Akalanka has bodily taken, of course with a slight 
change, a quarter of a verse — fpramanyath vyavaharaddhi®*~from the 
Pramanavartika. Akalanka, with Dharmakirti, holds that the validity of 
cognition is known through subsequent successful activities. Like 
Dharmakirti, he says nothing regarding the question as to how the 
invalidity of cognition is known. The later Jaina logicians maintain that 
both the validity and invalidity of cognition are self-evident in the case 
of repeated acquintance while they are known through subsequent 
successful activities in the case of first acquaintance.°® Thus the Jaina 
view exactly tallies with the Buddhist view recorded by Santaraksita. 


Number of the sources of knowledge accepted by the different systems 
of Indian Philosophy: In the West logicians generally recognise only two 
sources of knowledge~ perception and inference. But Indian philosophy 
presents a variety of views on the question. The Carvakas admit only 
one source of valid knowledge viz. perception. The Buddhists and the 
Vaisesikas recognise only two such sources--viz. perception and inference. 
To these the Sankhyas add a third one-—viz. authority or testimony. The 
Naiyayikas admit a fourth way of knowing—viz. analogy (upamdana)~~ in 
addition to these three. The Prabhakaras, again, add to these four sources 
a fifth one—viz. implication(arth@pattt), The Bhattas and monistic Vedin- 
tins, however, recognise six sources of knowledge, adding non-cognition 
(abhava—anupalabdhi) to the five already mentioned. The Pauranikas add 
two more—viz. Sambhava (probability) and ailihya (tradition)—to those six, 
In the Manimekhalai it is said that according to Vedavyasa, Krtakoti 
and Jaimini there are ten sources of knowledge. Here we get two new 
designations, samely, svabhava and fprarisesa,°° These two independent 
pramanas recognised by these authors seem to be what others have 
treated as two particular types of anumana--viz, svabhaviinumiina and Sesavat 
anumana, Th. Stcherbatsky notes that the followers of Caraka increase 
the number of the sources of knowledge upto eleven.®! The Jaina 


57. pramanatvapram@natve svatah sinkhyal samasritab/ 
naiyayikds te paratah saugatas caramarh svatah/] Sarvadarsanasangraha, p, 279, 

58, Akalankagranthatraya, p. 14 
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60, Bh&ratiya Tattwavidya, p. 26 

61. Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p, 72, 
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logicians accept only two sources. of knowledge--vie "4 Aree oks nd 
indirect. ©? 

Principles that determine the different numbers of the types of the 
sources of knowledge: Here the question naturally arises as to what are 
the different principles that determine the different numbers of the types 
of the sources of knowledge. Dinnaga, Dharmakirti and their followers 
declare that as many are the types of the sources of knowledge as are 
the types of the objects of knowledge. °*? For these Buddhists there are 
only two types of objects viz. the unique particular (svalaksana) and 
the universal (s@manyalaksana), The Mimarmnsakas seem to hold that not 
only the types of objects but also the types of the causal aggregates of 
knowledge determine the number of the types of the sources of 
knowledge.** To this position the Naiyayikas add that the types of 
the results of knowledge also determine the number of the types of the 
sources of knowledge.®° The Jainas are of the opinion that it is only the 
different natures of knowledge that determine the number of the types 
of the sources of knowledge. The knowledge possesses either of the two 
natures-—vividness and blurredness. Hence even the sources of knowledge 
are two—direct and indirect. °° 

Rejection or inclusion of the sources not independently accepted: Those 
who accept a lesser number of the types of the sources of knowledge’than 
the one accepted by others will have to answer two questions: (i) as to 
whether for them those other types of sources are no sources at all and 
(ii) if they aresources but not independent ones they are to be brought 
under which accepted type. 

For the Carvakas perception alone is an independent source of 
knowledge. All other sources are tito Sources at all. The Buddhist 
logicians consider testimony (Sabda} to be a form of inference. As for 
analogy (ufamana) they identify it with memory and memory being nota 
source of valid knowledge according to them, they do not at all regard 
upamana as a source of knowledge.** Again, implication ®* (arthapaiii) 
62, pramanath dvidha/ pratyaksarh paroksam ca/ Pramanamimamsa I, 9-10. 

63, mdnam dvividham visayadvaividhyat ... .. ... / Pramanavartika, II. 1, 
64, tasmad ananum@natvath ‘sabde pratyksavad bhavet/ 

trairiipyarahitatvena tadrgvisayavarjanat// Slokavartika, p. 370 
65. athava saty api visayadvaividhye samagribhedat phalabhedac ca pram&nabhedo bhavan 

katham apakriyate/ Nyayamaijari, p, 30 
66 yad ekalaksanalaksitam tad vyaktibhede’pi ekam eva yatha vaisadyaikalaksanalaksitath 

caksuradipratyaksam, avaiSadyalaksanalaksitam ca Sabdadi iti{ caksuradisamagribhedo’pi 

hi tajjfi@nana@m vaiSadyaikalaksanalaksitatvenaivabhedah prasiddhah pratyaksartpata’- 
natikramat, tadvat Sabdadisdmagribhede’pi avaisadyaikalaksanalaksitatvena evabhedah 

sabdadinam paroksarlipatvaviscsat/ Prameyakamalamartanda, p, 192 


67. Tattvasangraha, 1547-1549 


68. evarth sati anumdna evantarbhavan na pramanantaratvam syad ity abhiprayah/ 


Tattvasangrahapafijika, p, 465 
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and non-cognition (anupalabdhi) are reduced to inference by he mae 
Vaisesikas also recognise only two independent sources of knowledge-viz. 
perception and inference. They reduce analogy (upfamana), implication 
and testimony to inference. They consider even non-cognition to be a 
case of inference. ®® The Sankhyas reduce analogy (upam@na) either to 
perception or to testimony. 7° Again, according to them implication is a form 
of inference.*4 And thay regard non-cognition as a form of perception. 7? 
The Naiyayikas reduce implication to inference’? and non-cognition to 
perception. 74 The Prabhakaras too regard non-cognition as a case of 
perception. 75 For the Jainas inference and testimony are two species of 
the indirect source. Again, according to them analogy (upamana) is a form 
of recognition (pratyabhiya) ** which is a species of the indirect source 
of knowledge. Similarly, they consider cogitation (farka) to be one of 
the species of the indirect source of knowledge.*? As for non-cognition * 
and implication they are both reduced to inference by them. 


Pramana-Samplava Vs, Pramana-Viplava: There arises the question 
as to whether more than one organs of knowledge operate with regard 
to one and the same object or each organ has its own specific object. 
As the Buddhists uphold the doctrine of momentarism and reject the 
substance as unreal, there is no possibility, on their view, of one object 
being grasped even by two perceptions. This being the case no question 
arises of there taking place a co-operation of two quite different organs 
of knowledge--perception and inference—in the cognition of one and the 
same object. Again, they hold that perception and inference have their 
own special fields of action inasmuch as the former grasps the particu- 
lars only and the latter universals only.7® And there is no third type 
of object that might be supposed to be common to both. So, perception 
can never grasp what is grasped by inference. The co-operation of 
different organs of our knowledge in the cognition of one and the same 
object is impossible. 


a 

69. Prasastapadabhasya, pp. 576-577 

70, Sanikhyatattvakaumudi, ka. 5, 

71, Ibid, ka. 5 

72, cvam abhavo’pi pratyaksam eva/ Ibid, ka. 5 

73, Nyayamaiijari, p. 36 

74, abhavapratyaksasya anubhavikatvad anupalambho’pi na pramanantaram] Nyayasiddhs- 
ntamuktivali, ka, 144 

75, Prakaranapaiicika, pp, 118-124, 
See also ‘The Six Ways of Knowing’, p. 164 

76, Akalankagranthatraya, pp. 7-8. 

77. Ibid, p. 5 and p. 100 

78. syan matir csf visistavisayiini pramaniini) viscsavigayam pratyakéath siminyavitayam 
anuminam iti/ NyZyavartika, p, 4 
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As against this none of those who repudiated mone rism “and 

believed in the reality of the substance could rule out the possibility 
of the co-operation of the different organs of knowledge in the cognition 
of one and the same object (framana-samplava), Thus Gautama, the author 
of the Nydayasiitra, seems to concede the possibility of pramana-sam plava. 
This is suggested by the term fpramanatah used in the sttra pramanatas 
ca arthapratipatieh."°Vatsyayana clearly states that there are objects that 
could be grasped by all the organs of knowledge while there are other 
objects that could be grasped by some one organ only. As instances of 
the objects of the first type are cited Atman and fire; they are cognised 
by the verbal authority, inference and perception successively. Then he 
gives instances of the objectsin whose case only one organ can operate. 
The knowledge of Heaven could be acquired through verbal testimony only; 
the knowledge of clouds, after having- heard the rumbling sound, could 
be had through inference only and the knowledge of one’s own hand 
could be had through perception only. °° Uddyotakara too accepts both 
pramana-zyavastha and pramana-samplava, To give an illustration, he .says 
that only visual sense organ grasps the quality colour, only auditory 
sense organ grasps the quality sound and so on yet all the sense organs 
grasp the Universal Being and the Universal Quality. Again he observes 
that though only visual sense organ cognises colour and only tactual 
organ cognises touch, yet both these organs cognise the solid body pot. ®! 


Someone might urge that if all the organs were to grasp one and 
the same object then there would be no need of all these organs except 
one. Uddyotakara replies that though all organs co-operate in the 
cognition of one and the same object, they grasp this object differently, 
that is, in their own way; and what is to be borne in mind is that even 
if all the organs of knowledge operate in the cognition of the same 
object not one of them does so with reference to that entire object. §* 


The Jainas too accept both pramana-samplava and fpramana.viplava, 
They accept momentarism from the point of view of modes. From this 
point of view a thing changes perpetually and hence no source of know- 
Jedge grasps what is grapsed by another source. Thus according to the 
Jainas pramana-viplava is self-evident. But they are not absolutists. They 
79, NviiyadarSana (Bengali), Vol. I, p, 87. 

The comment of Uddyotakara on the word ‘pramanatah’ used by Vatsyfyana is note- 

worthy. It is: tatra pramanata iti tasirvacanavibhaktivyaptipradarsanarthahf ... «.. 

vacanavyaptya samplavo vyavastha ca/ Nydyavartika, p. 4 
£3. Nyfiyabhfisya, I 3. 3, 

81, Nviiyavartika, p, 5 
62. syiin matam yadi sarhbiryeran Pramagnani nanv ekenta pramanenadhigate’rthe dvitiyam 
prarndnamh vyartham dpadyeta/ ... ... ... ] na ca saryasminn arthe sathplavo’stiti ato 

na vaiyarthyam/ Ibid, p 5, 
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give equal importance to the point of view of substance. So, the Jainas 
accept even pramana-samplava, From the point of view of substance 
things are permanent. Hence it is possible for several different sources 
of kuowledge to co-operate in the cognition of one and the same object, 
But to the Jainas, pramana-samnplava is acceptable only in casea newly 
utilised source of knowledge adds something to the previously acquired 
knowledge of the object concerned. To illustrate, having known that there 
is fire there on the mountain through the statement of a passerby, if a 
person desires to know the same fire through inference he can do so, but 
the distinction of this inferential cognition of fire from the verbal cogni- 
tion of it would be that in the latter case the person knows merely the 
general nature of fire while in the former case he knows it as connected 
with smoke. Andif this person wants to know this fire through percep- 
tion after having known it through inference, he may go to the place 
where the fire is actually present. The special feature of this perceptual 
cognition would be that the person grasps the specific characteristic of 
that fire viz. whether it is produced by hay or leaves ete. Thus even if 
these so many sources of knowledge co-operate in the cognition of one and 
the same thing fire each of them has its special sphere; this shows that 
pramana-sainplava and pramana.viplava are not mutually contradictory as it 
would at first sight seem. °° 


Thus we finish our rapid survey of the different views adopted by 
the different systems of Indian Philosophy—particularly by the systems 
foliowed by Dharmakirti and Akalanka on the problems of knowledge in 
general. In the following chapters we shall take up for discussion the 
different sources of knowledge one by one, 


$3, Pt, D. Malavania’s notes on the Nyayavataravartikavrtti, p, 215 


CHAPTER VI 
ON PERCEPTION 
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Perceplion is the fundamental’ method of knowledge. The theory of 
perception is intimately related with metaphysics. As a matter of fact 
metaphysics starts with the theory of perception, and if it starts some- 
where else it is demanded of it to offer a consistent, satisfactory and 
convincing account of perception. In Indian philosophy metaphysics has 
generally preceded epistemology. How intimately Metaphysics and Episte- 
mology are related would become clear from the discussion that follows. 
The metaphysics of momentarism could not but reject the validity of 
every piece of knowledge that requires spatial and temporal extension 
and consequently in that metaphysicscan fitonly the theory that nothing 
but pure sensation gives us the true knowledge of reality. So, for the 
Buddhist logicians perception is equivalent to pure sensation. Those who 
upheld the metaphysics of permanence and substance in any form 
whatsoever could not agree with the Buddhist logicians. For them even 
(or only) the determinate cognition generated by the sense object contact 
can give us the direct knowledge of the object which continues to be 
there before the cogniser even at the time of his making an appropriate 
judgment. Thus these two main theories of perception are the result of 
two types of metaphysics or logic—momentarist and non-momentarist. 


Dharmakirti’s Theory of Perception: We shall first give, after Dharma- 
kirti, a full account of the Buddhist theory of perception. This theory 
finds its first clear formulation in Dinnaga, the funder of Buddhist Logic. 
Dharmakirti mainly follows him. 


Perception has been defined by Dharmakirti as a cognition that is 
free from conceptual constructions (kalpan@) and errors.! In perception 
there is no conceptual construction. This is proved through experience 
itself. Tet us stare at apatch of blue; withdraw all our thoughts and 
thus reduce our consciousness to a non-reflective state or what may be 
called ‘a condition of rigidity.’ This is the state of pure consciousness. 
A person awakened from such a state remembers that he had an exper- 
jence of a patch of blue but he does not remember that he had an 
experience of a conception (image) of the ‘blue’ in that state. If in that 
state of pure sensation a conception were present the person would have 
experienced it and afterwards he would have remembered it just as he 


}. tatra pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam/ Nyayabindu, I, 4. 
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remembers the experience of the blue.? Conceptions never remain 

unnoticed or uncognised; they being of the nature of consciousness are 
self-cognised.® 


Dharmakirti defines conceptual construction as a cognition capable 
of being associated with verbal expressions. The term ‘capable’ is 
advisedly used to include even the primitive constructions of the new 
born babes.° The main thing that makes possible the association of a 
verbal expression with a cognition is the latter’s competence to relate 
the present experience with the past ones. The newborn babes are capable 
of relating the present experience with the past experiences. They stop 
crying as soon as‘they are brought near the mother’s breast because they 
at once recognise that the breast present before them is just the same 
as that which had satisfied their need for nourishment formerly. Of 
course, all this is inarticulate and instinctive. But al] the same the 
synthesis of the earlier experiences with the later one is there: no one 
can deny it. And the association of verbal expressions with such a 
synthetic cognition is simply symptomatic of the synthesis or construction 
involved in the cognition and does not constitute its essential nature; it 
is not always there in conceptions. The co-extensive feature of con- 
ceptual construction is a vague reflection. This vague reflection, 
in its turn, is due tothe absence of an actual external object. A cognition 
that synthesizes the former experiences with the later one has not its 
object present to it, because the former experiences are not present there. 
And a cognition that does not require the presence of an externa] object 
has a vague reflection. Thus conceptual construction always involves a 
synthesis and invariably bears a blurred reflection.® Someone might 
ge ee ee 
2, pratyaksarn kalpanapodharh pratyaksenaiva siddhyati/ ..... ... 
samhrtya sarvatas cintam stimitenantaratmana/ 
sthito’pi caksusa rUpam iksate saksaja matihj/ 
punar vikalpayan kificid asin me kalpanedr$i/ 
vetti ceti na pUrvoktavasthayam indriyad gatau// Pramanavartika, II. 123-125 
3, pratyatmavedyah sarvesath vikalpo ......... // Ibid, II. 123, 
abhilapasatnsargayogyapratibhasa pratitih kalpana/ Nyayabindu, I. 5. 
kacit tv abhilapendsarhsrstapi abhilapasarhsargayogyabhasa bhavati/ yatha balakasya- 
vyutpannasamketasya kalpana/ ......... yogyagrahane tu sapi sarhgrhyate/ Nyayabindu- 
tika, I. 5, 
See also Pramanavartika, IT, 141-144 
6, kutalh punar etadvikalpo’rthan notpadyata iti? arthasannidhinirapeksatvat/ balo’pi hi 
yavad dr’yamanath stanath ‘sa eva ayam’ iti pUrvadrstatvena na _pratyavamréati 
tavan noparatarudito mukham arpayati stane/ pUrvadrstaparadrstarh cirtham ekikurvad 
vijfianam asannihitavisayam, pUrvadrstasydsannihitatvat/ asannihitavisayarn carthani- 
rapeksam/ anapeksarn ca pratibhasaniyamahetor abhavad aniyatapratibhasamj tadrégarh 
cabhilapasarnsargayogyam/ Nyayabindutika, [f, 5. 
yasyarthasya sannidhanasannidhanabhyam jfianapratibhasabhedas tat svalaksanam/ 


Nyayabindu, I, 13, 
tasmat sannidhandsannidhanac ca jiianapratibhasasya grahyakarasya bhedah sphutatva- 
sphutatvabhyam/ Nyayabindutika, TI, 13, 
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urge that in the case of what is called continuous cognition we experi- 
ence vivid reflection though this cognition is conceptual and determinate. 
It is conceptual and determinate because in it we continuously have the 
judgments ‘this is x’, ‘this is x’. Dharmakirti, however, points out that 
here is the case of the co-presence of perception and conception, The 
vivid reflection is borne by the former and not by the latter; or with 
deference to the persons who fit it impossible that two cognitions 
should exist at one and the same time we may say that due to the 
frequent alternate occurrence of perception and conception man identifies 
them and asa result he attributes to conception the vivid reflection that 
is in fact borne by perception, This clearly shows that for Dharmakirti 
vividness of reflection we experience in the cognition arising immediately 
after perception is not natural to that cognition but appears to he so on 
account of its close contiguity with the latter, 7 


Again, according to Dharmakirti the object of perception is a uniqte 
particular (svalaksana), The unique particular being what it is its essence 
is not shared by others, nor is it pervasive spatially or temporally. 
Hence recognition or synthetic cognition is not possible at all in conn- 
ection with this unique particular, As a result, the formation of 
convention and use of words with respect to it is quite impossible and 
useless. Thus the object of perception being a unique particular it 
could not be capable of coalescence with verbal expressions, Only a 
mental construction is capable of being associated with words. ® 


That the object of perception is a unique particular can be proved 
as follows. If a man altogether stops all his sense-functions and thinks 
of a thing, he gets a blurred reflection of the thing in his cognition. 
This reflection would have been vivid if it pertained to an actual unique 
particular. We at times get vivid reflections and at other times the vague 
ones. This difference in reflections points to the difference in their 
objects. The perception that bears a vivid reflection has a unique 
particular for its object and the conception that bears a vague and 
blurred reflection has an exclusion (2yaurlit) or mental image for its 
object. The thesis can be proved ina different way. The object of 
conceptual construction is not a unique particular. If it were an object 
of conceptual construction a man who has arrested all the operations of 
his senses would have experienced a cognition the content of which is 


7, manaso yugapadvrtteh savikalpavikalpayoh/ 

vimtidho Jaghuvrtter va tayor aikyarn vyavasyati// Pramanavartika, IT, 133. 
8. tasmad viScsavisaya sarvaivendriyaja matih/ 

na visesesu sabdanam pravrttav asti sambhavah// 

ananvayad visesanam safnketasyapravrttitah/ 

visayo yas ca gabda@nath sarnyojyeta sa eva taih// Pramanavartika, II, 127-128 
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vivid, merelyon hearing a name uttered by someone. Thus Dharmakirti 
concludes that the object of perception is a unique particular and con- 
versely that a unique particular isnot the object of conceptual construction. ® 


Dharmnakirti maintains that determinate cognition does never require 
an external object for its emergence. It requires only the recollection of 
a convention. On the other hand, sense perception is generated by an 
external object only; it does not require for its emergence the memory of. 
a convention. The Naiyayikas who hold that even determinate cognitions 
can be perceptual might urge that the external object itself requires the 
assistance of the recollection of a convention in order to generate the 
concerned determinate cognition; this object alone is not efficient to 
generate it. But on this view the external object would become efficient 
to generate the recollection of a convention only because the object, when 
sensed, would generate the recollection and this recollection in its turn 
would generate the concerned determinate cognition. Thus recollection 
intervenes between sensation (perception) and determinate cognition, 
This determinate cognition being directly generated by recollection and 
not by the external object itself could not be regarded as a case of 
perception. It might be urged that it too is directly generuted by the 
external thing, The external object itself generates determinate cognition 
after having generated the recollection. But the position is absurd. The 
exterttal thing is uninatured. If it is efficient to generate the determinate 
cognition in question afterwards it should equally be efficient to do so 
even at the time when it is efficient to generate the recollection in ques. 
tion and this conseqtiently would lead to the simultaneous emergence of 
the determinate cognition and this recollection. But that is not acceptable 
to the. Naiyadyikas. It might be suggested that the things being- momentary 
the object that generates recollection is different from the object that 
generates determitiate cognition and hence the contingency pointed out 
by Dharmakirti could be avoided. Thus on this view the detetrininate 
cognition in question though generated by the external object is not 
simultaneous with the recollection in question, But Dharmakirti points 
out that this view considers the object of recollection and the object of 
determinate cognition to be mutually quite different and hence the memory 

_ of a convention caused by the former moment (sana) becomes quite 
useless for the perception of the later moment (Asana), At last he 
concludes that perception does not require the memory of a convention; 


9, visadapratibhisasya tadarthasyavibhavanat/ 
vijiidnabhasabhedas ca padarthanarn visesakah/] 
caksusa’rthavabhiise’pi yarn paro’syeti Sarhsati/ 
sa eva yojyate Sabdair na khalv indriyagocarah// 
avyaprtendriyasyanyavanmatrenavibhavanat/ Ibid, If, 130-132 
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it requires for its emergence only the proper seuse organ and the proper 

external object. Thus for him perception never invelves thought or 

ideation or determination. Whatever cognilion is determinate or involves 

thought is never generated directly by the external object and hence 

could not be considered to be a case of perception, ?° 


Moreover, Dharmakirti firmly believes that perception positively 
grasps a thing in its entirety and that the means other than perception 
are required only to remove the stiperimpositious. Jie proves this as 
follows. A thing has got only one nature and that has been grasped by 
perception. For, unless a thing (along with its total mature) is known 
no inference as to the presence in it of a particular attribute is possibile, 
just as the presence of transitoriness in word cannot be inferred unless 
the word is already known. And here Jet ws note that it is possible to 
know a thing in its entirety by perception alone, for there can be 
nothing in a thing which is not grasped by perception. That is to say, 
if there is something which remaing unperceived when the thing is 
perceived, this something is not (a part of) the nature of this thing. 
Certainly, if B does not share the same fate as A, B cannot he said to 
be the nature of A. We regard two things as different from each other. 
precisely when they do not share the same fate. Otherwise, there will 
remain no ground for our regarding two things as different from each other. 


From this it naturally follows that there remains no scope for 
means other than perception unlessa man even after perceiving the whole 
of a thing, becomes a victim of an illusion—an illusion preventing him from 
ascertaining the thing as it is—and ascribes a non-existing attribute to 
this thing. An illustration in point is that of the man who ascribes the 
nature of silver to shell. For, certainly a shell does not possess two 
natures, a specific one anda genetal one (i. e. one common to both 
shell aud silver); for had it possessed two natures we would have taken 
note of them. We are not at all entitled to posit two different entities 
even when no two entities different from each other are taken note of 


oo 


10, anapeksitabahyartha yojana samayasmrteh/ 
tatha’napeksya samayarn vastusaktyaiva netradhili// 
sanketasmaranapeksam rtipam yady aksacctasi/ 
anapeksya na cec chaktarh syat smrt@v eva lingavat// 
tasyas tatsaigamotpatter aksadhil syat smrter na va/ 
tatah kalantare’pi syat kvacid vyaksepasambhavat// 
kramenobhayahetuS cet prag eva syad abhedatah/ 
anyo’ksabuddhihetus cet smrtis tatprapy anarthika// 
yatha samitasiddhyartham isyate samayasmrtih/ . 
bhedas casaniito grihyah smrtis tatra kimarthika// Ibid, IT, 185-189, 
Sec also Manorathavrtti thereon. 
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by us, for that would be an absolutely arbitrary procedure. So, what 
happens is that when a man perceives a shel], he perceives its specific 
nature. However not being in a position to ascertain this fact--and this, 
in turn, because the conditions for such an ascertainment are absent there— 
the mental image capable of being generated by shell and silver 
is aroused in him. This causes him to mistake one for the 
other. As a result, he ascribes the nature of silver to shell. Similarly, 
when at a particular spatial point there is the generation of certain simi- 


lar (though different ) entities in close succession, one fails to take note 
of the difference obtaining between them and as a result comes to believe 
that an identical entity persists over there all the while. As many false 
ascriptions are possible in relation to a thing as are the types of things 
different from this thing, and different means (of the form of inference) 
other than perception are in place in order to remove these false ascri- 
ptions. Of course, these different means other than perceptions, whose 
sole utility lies in their excluding the thing in question from all other 
things, do not enable us to grasp the unperceived positive part of the 
thing’s nature; for, no part whatsoever of this thing is left unperceived. 
As a matter of fact, the nature of a thing being partless, it is impossi- 
ble to perceive it partwise. 

Thus when a thing is perceived the totality of its.attributes is always 
perceived, but, since owing to an illusion this is not so ascertained, we 
have to take recourse to inference. Thus Dharmakirti logically proves 
that means other than perception do not enable us to grasp in a thing 
something that was left unperceived by the perception of that thing and 
that they are required only to remove super-impositions.?? 
eis Re ce ea 
11, ekasyarthasvabhavasya pratyaksasya satah svayam] 

ko’nyo-na drtto*bha@gali sydd yah pramanaih pariksyate/] 
eko hy. arthatma/.sa pratyaksah/ asiddhe dharmini sadhana’sambhavat/ yatha anityatve 
sadhye Sabdah/ tasya pratyaksenaive sarvakarasiddhih, tadanyasya asiddhasya abhavat/ 
bhave va tatsvabhavatvam/ na hi yo yadekayogaksemo na bhavati, sa tatsvabhavo 
yuktah/ tanmatranibandhanatvad bhedavyavaharasya/ anyatha abhavaprasangad ity 
uktam/ tasmat pratyakse dharmini tatsvabhavasakalyaparicchedat tatranavakasa 
pramanantaravrttih syat/ 
no ced bhrantinimittena samyojyeta gunantaram/ 
Suktau. va rajatakdro ritpasidharmyadarsanat// : 
yadi drstasarvatattvasyapi § bhavasya tathaniscayapratirodhina —_ bhrantinimittena 
gunantaram na sarhyojyeta/ yatha suktau rajatakarah/ nahi Suktau. dve rupe— 
samanam viéistath ca, tathapratipattiprasangat/ apratipattau va vivekena dvitvavikal- 
payogat, atiprasangac caf tasmat pasyan Suktiriiparh visistam eva pasgyati/ nigscayapratyaya- 
vaikalyat tv aniScinvan tatsimanyarh pasyamiti manyate/ tato’sya rajatasamaropah/ 
tathad sadrsAparaparotpattya alaksitandnatvasya tadbhivasam@ropat  sthitibhrantih/ 
yavanto’sya parabhavas t@vanta eva yathasvam nimittabhivinali samaropa iti 
tadvyavacchedakani bhavanti pramanani sakalani syuh/ tesarh tu vyavacchedaphalanarh 
napratitavastvarhSapratyayane pravrttih tasya drstatvat/ anathsasya _ caikadegena 
darsanayogat/ 

tasmad drstasya bhavasya drsta evakhilo gunah/ 

bhranter nisciyate neti sadhanazh sarhpravartate// Svarthanum&napariccheda, p, 17, 
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Someone might urge as to why there should not take place the 
determinate cognition of all its attributes if a thing in its entirety along 
with all its attributes has been perceived or experienced. In this conne- 
ction Dharmakirti observes that though the thing is perceived (experi- 
enced ) in its entirety, yet merely on that account there does not arise 
the determinate knowledge of all its attributes because determinate know- 
ledge requires certain auxiliary conditions in addition to the previous 
experience. The experience gives rise to the determinate knowledge of 
those aspects only that are repeatedly concentrated upon. To _ illustrate, 
though an ascetic, a lover and a dog have the same visual experience 
of the body of a woman, in the ascetic there arises the determinate 
knowledge of its disgusting aspect, in the lover there arises the deter- 
minate knowledge of its charming aspect and in the dog there arises the 
determinate knowledge. of its eatable aspect as the three have repeatedly 
concentrated upon these respective aspects. Let us explJain this fully. 
When we repeatedly concentrate upon a particular aspect of a thing, the 
memory traces or impressions of that aspect are deepened and retained 
for a long time; hence when that type of thing is experienced again, 
those memory traces are revived easily and as a result we have the 
determinate knowledge of that aspect of the thing. On the other hand, 
when we do not repeatedly concentrate upon a particular aspect of a 
thing, the memory traces of that aspect gradually fade away or remain 
very faint; hence when that type of thing is experienced again, those 
memory traces are not revived and as a result we do not have the deter- 
minate knowledge of that aspect of the thing.'® 


Again, it might be asked.as, to how possibly could that which is not 
being determined be regarded as being grasped by perception even? 
Dharmakirti maintains that it is not the function of perception to deter- 
mine anything. Whatever is grasped by perception is grasped without any 
determination. It is only in the case of determinate knowledges that we 
can say that they grasp their objects when they manage to determine them 
and do not grasp them when they fail to determine them. In what sense 
then does perception (or experience) grasp its object? It grasps its 
object through mere sensation or we may say that it grasps its object 
through sense-reflex. In other words, perception is said to grasp its 
object when it gives rise to the mere sensation of it and not to grasp it 
when it fails to give rise to this mere sensation. Hence Dharmakirti 
replies that it is not proper to say that perception grasps its object 


Se ee ee 

12, yady apy arhsarahitah sarvato bhinnasvabhivo’nubhttah, tathipi na sarvabhedesu 
tivata nigcayo bhavati, karanantaradpeksatvat/ anubhavo hi yathavikalpabhydsarh 
nigcayapratyayan janayati] yatha ripadarsanavisese’pi kunapa-kamini-bhaksyavikalpala/ 
Ibid; p, 20, 
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when it manages to determine it and does not grasp jt when it fails to 
determine it.!% 

According to Dharmakirti all things are momentary. As a result, a 
thing is already destroyed when the perception of it takes place. How 
could then it be held that perception grasps a thing, for the thing is 
not there to be grasped by it? To avoid this difficulty, Dharmakirti 
contends that an external thing causes its own perception, that is, is the 
Object of perception inasmuch as it has the power to leave behind, through 
the sense-channel, its own impression in consciousness. ?*. Thus 
what we directly perceive is this impression; the object is at 
best inferred from this impression or copy. The perception of an exter- 
nal thing is therefore only the perception of an impression or copy in 
the mind, which copy or impression is supposed to represent faithfully 
the external thing. This raises the question as to what the immediate 
cause of perception exactly is. The copy is to be considered as the 
immediate cause of perceptual cognition and the perceptual cognition as 
such is the result. But the copy in the cognition and the cognition as 
such are really identical. So, how could they be related as cause and 
effect. In reply it is said that as a matter of fact the copy in the cog- 
nition is the determinant and the cognition ‘as such is what is to be 
determined on the basis of this copy. But who determines it on the 
basis of the copy? It itself cannot determine itself because it is indeter- 
minate. So, for this purpose it requires the determinate cognition arising 
in its wake. Unless and until the cognition is determined it is as good 
as non-existent because it cannot lead to successful purposive action and 
attainment of the desired object. It becomes efficient when it is, for 
example, ascertained as ‘cognition-of-the-blue-object ’’ by the determinate 
cognition. Hence only those indeterminate cognitions that generate deter- 
minate cognitions in their train are valid and efficient. If the indetermi- 
nate cognition does not generate determinate cognition in its wake, then the 
consciousness-of-the-object remains wnascertained and consequently the 
indeterminate cognition remains inefficient with regard to its object. It 
might be urged that if it be so, then the indeterminate cognition is valid 
only when it is coupled with the determinate cognition and not in its 
pristine form of pure sensation. Dharmakirti and Dharmottara emphati- 
cally refute this view. Perception does not involve construction or 
determination because immediately after it we remember (or judge ) that 
13. katham idanim anigciyamauarh pratyaksenapi grhitam nama? na pratyaksam kasyacin 

nigcayakam/ tad yam api grhnati tan na niscayena/ kirn tarhi? tatpratibhasena/ tanna 

niScayaniscayavasat pratyaksasya grahanagrahane/ naivath niscayanam, kificin nifcinvae 

to’py anyatraniscayena pravrttibhedad grahanagrahanam/ Ibid, p, 20 
14, bhinnakdlarn kathatn grahyam iti ced grahyatath viduh/ 


hetutvam eva yuktijfia jianakararpanaksamam/) Pramanavartika, II, 247 


* 
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we have séén the thing and not that we have imagined the thing. Seeing 
connotes the direct presentation involving no element of representation. 
On the other hand, imagination is the essence of conceptual construction. 
For example, while thinking of an absent thing, we say, ‘I imagine the 
thing’ and do not say ‘I see the thing.’ Thus the judgment inunedciately 
following the indeterminate cognition does not reveal its own nature but 
points to the nature of the previous indeterminate cognition. Thus the 
indeterminate cognition does not itself involve any construction or 
determination but al] the same it is valid only if it generates determinate 
cognition in its wake.?° 


Then Dharmakirti proves the validity of indeterminate cognition 
and the invalidity of the judgment immediately following it. Perception 
of a thing immediately generates the memory which gives verbal 
expression to the thing’s exclusive practical efficiency and its dis- 
tinction from everything else. But this mesnory is not valid cognition, 
for it takes note of what has already been taken note of. Inasmuch as 
this memory seeks to give verbal expression to the thing’s already fer- 
ceived exclusive form it is not a knowledge of something which was 
hither-to unknown; and inasmuch as through perception alone is cognised 
a practically efficient thing this memory is not a knowledge of some- 
thing which possesses an exclusive practical efficiency. A means of valid 
knowledge is a cognition of something which was hither-to unknown 
and which possesses an exclusive practical efficiency. People seek to 
enquire as to what is a means of valid knowledge and what is not with 
a view to getting at things that are capable of performing some function 
or other. But ‘generality’ tsken note of by the judgment that is occesioned 
and caused by the perception of a real thing performs no function what- 
soever. For example, if one sees a blue thing and then judges ‘here isa 
blue thing,’ the blue thing that is capabie of performing a function has 
already been taken note of by visual perception; on the other hand, the 


15, vyavasthapakaS ca vikalpapratyayah pratyaksabalotpanno drastavyah/ na tu nirvikal- 
patvat pratyaksam eva nilabodhartipatvena atmanam avasthapayituth Saknoti/nifcaya- 
pratyayenavyavasthapitam sad api nilabodhartipam vijiizam asatkalpam evaf tasman 
niscayena nilabodhartpam vyavasthapitam vijiianam nilabcdhatmana sad bhavati/ tasmad 
ad yavasayam kurvad eva pratyaksam pramanam bbavati/...janitena tv adhyavasayena 
sartpyavasan nilabodhartipe jiiane vyavasthapyamane saripyam vyavasthapanahetutvat 
pramanam siddham bhavati] yady evam adhyavasayasahitam eva pratyaksamh pramanam 
syat na kevalam iti cet/ naitad evam/ yasmat pratyzksabalotpannena adhyavatayena 
drsyatven artho’vastyate notpreksitatvena/ darSanam ca  arthasaksatkaranakhyam 
pratyaksavyaparah/ uipreksanam tu vikalpavyapa@rah/ tathabhi paroksam artham vikalpa- 
yanta utpreksimahe na tu pasyama iti utpreksatmakam vikalpavyiparam anubhavad 
adhyavasyanti/ tasmat svavyaparam tiraskrtya pratyaksavyaparam Adarsayati yatrarthe 
pratyaksapirvako’dhyavasayas tatra pratyaksari kevalam eva pramanam iti/ ; 

~ ayabindutika, -I. 21 
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judgment of the blue that has arisen in the wake of the perception of 
the blue has for its object something that is incapable of performing the 
function of the blue thing. Hence when Dharmakirti says that a means 
of valid knowledge is a cognition of something which was hitherto 
unknown he means to say that it is a knowledge of some real unique 
thing (sevalaksana) which was hitherto unknown. 

When a real thing has been cognised through perception there arises 

a determinate cognition which, being a knowledge of practically the same 
thing as was grasped by this perception, is an imitation of this perception 
and hence not a pramana; for a fpramana has to be a knowledge of some 
real thing which was hitherto unknown while the determinate cognition 
in question is a knowledge of no such thing. Certainly, a knowledge, in 
order to be framG@na, must have some real thing for its object. For, 
people who want to get some function performed seek to acquire a thing 
that is.capable of performing this function. If a fram@na is that which 
helps people in acquiring things and if people seek to acquire real things 
(ice. things capable of performing the function intended) a framana 
must be a knowledge of real things. However,even the determinate 
cognition that is caused and occasioned by perception enables people to 
determine (adhyavastya) a real thing and thus to act (ravrtit) in relation 
to this thing; but since perception in question also enables us to take 
note of this very thing and directs us towards the same, the determinate 
cognition in question is not a framana. 

One might argue: If a knowledge ceases to be pramana simply because 
its object was also the object of an earlier prama@na, a man’s continuous 
perception of one and the same thing should be no framana, except at the 
moment this perception started; otherwise, the thesis that the knowledge 
of a hitherto unknown object is alone framana should be given up. To 
this Dharmakirti replies that in case the percipient in question is compe- 
tent to know the state of this thing from moment to moment his 
perception will be a new perception every moment; on the other hand, if 
aman is not so competent he will be cognising this thing’s general 
behaviour during the period under notice and his cognition will not be 
the perception of a real thing, for the alleged object of this cognition 
will be supposed to perform one and the same function for several 
moments, a performance no real thing can undertake. The case is similar 
to the one of inferring fire from smoke. If a man is competent ‘to know 
how smoke changes from mo>ment to moment he will infer fire-of-the- 
moment from the smoke-of-the-moment; on the other hand, if he is not so 
competent he will infer fire-of-the-entire-period from the smoke-of-the- 
entire-period.’?§ : 

16. Hetubindu, pp, 53-54 
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Thus Dharmakirti refutes the notion that the determinate cognition 
arising in the wake of pure sensation (perception) is a pram@na, 


Types of perception recognised by Dharmakirti: Dharmakirti reco- 
gnises four types of perception—sense perception, mental perception, 
yogic perception, and self-perception. In the previous pages we have 
discussed perception in general and sense-perception in particular. Now 
we propose to explain the remaining types one by one. 


Mental Perception: A mental perception is generated by the sense- 
perception which acts as the causa materialis j.e. the immediately 
preceding homogeneous cause.!7 But what is the object of mental perce- 
ption? Does it grasp what is already grasped by the concerned sense- 
perception? It does not because that would deprive it of the status of 
a valid cognition. On the other hand, if it were to grasp what is 
altogether ungrasped by the concerned sense-perception then even the 
blind would perceive colour. 7?® It grasps neither the object grasped by 
the concerned sense-perception nor the object absolutely unconnected 
with the object of this sense-perception. For it grasps only that object 
which is immediately produced by the object of the sense-perception. 
The sense-perception in co-operation with this newly produced object 
generates mental perception. So, there does not arise the contingency 
of the perception of colour on the part of the blind.?° 


This m@nasa-pratyaksa is not the same thing as the manasa-pratyaksa of 
the Naiyayikas. If is an entirely different type of knowledge. The 
manasa-pratyaksa of the Nydya-Vaisesika philosophy is nothing but the 
perception of the qualities of the self. Thus it could be included in 
self-perception (svasarnvedana-pratyaksa) a distinct type of perception 
recognised by the Buddhists. 


It was Dinnaga who first clearly formulated the concept of ma@nasa- 
pratyaksa, The reason for his acceptance of this type of perception may 
be found in the metaphysical scheme of the Sarvastivadins who included 
manovijiiana and manovijiitinadhatu in the list of the seventy five categories 
into which the whole province of knowledge and reality was reduced by 
them. Again, it is stated in the Nyayabindutikatippani that the conception 
of manovijiiina as a type of perception was a necessary deduction from 
the import of a scriptural text which declares, ‘Colour is cognised, O 
17. tasmid indriyavijfiananantarapratyayodbhavam/ Pramanavartika, II. 243 
18. pirvinubhttagrahane manasasyapraminata/ 

adrstagrahane’ndhader api syad arthadarfanamj/ Ibid, II. 239 
19. svavisaydnantaravisayasahakarinendriyajiiinena | samanantarapratyayena janitam tan 

manovijfianam] NyZyabindu, I, 9 

mano’nyam eva grhnati visayam nandhadrk tatah// Pramanavartika, II. 243 
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monks, by twofold cognition, the sense-perception and the mental 
perception induced by if.’ 


Dinnage’s definition of mdanasa-pratyaksa was loose and taking the 


advantage of this looseness Kumirila severely criticised this additional 
type of perception accepted by Dinnaga. Dharmakirti amended the 
definition of Dinniga and formulated it in such a way as would remaih 
free from all the defects pointed out by Kumirila. Though this definition 
is theoretically beyond any cavil yet there raged a controversy regarding 
its logical and psychological value, in short, regarding its raison d'etre, 
Jidnecarbha and his followers opine that mental perception which is 
sensory on one side and mental on the other is necessarily required in 
order to link two quite heterogeneous types of knowledge, namely, sense- 
perception and conception; without this intermediate link the rise of 
conception fron perception would become impossible as the two are 
heterogeneous.*° Dhbarmottara refutes this argument. He admits the 
possibility of an effect being generated from a heterogeneous cattse, 
Perception is competent to generate conception. Even the validity of 
Perception depends on this generative efficiency. And if sense-perception 
does not generate conception directly but requires for it the services of 
some intermediary like mental perception then it would become ineffic- 
ient and consequently it would no more bea valid cognition, not a 
means of right knowledge—which is absurd. 7} This view of Dharmottara 
seeins to be unsound because if sense-perception is efficient to generate 
the conceptual knowledge directly then the hypothesis of mental perception 
becomes useless. Dharmottara is conscious of this and hence he says 
that mental perception is a _ traditionally accepted doctrine} there are 
no facts and no possible experiments to prove its existence empirically. 7” 
Some interpreted this statement of Dharmottara to mean that mental 
perception is entirely transcendental (atyantaparoksa),7* The author of the 
Nydyabindutikatippani admits that mental perception is not useful to us} 
but he adds that itis undoubtedly of use to the yogins. They acquire the 
capacity to discourse on spiritual or mystic matters by comprehending them 
(truths)in mental perception. 7? But this suggestion is not convincing because 
for the comprehension of such truths the supersensuous yogic perception 


20. Buddhist Logic, Vol, II, pp. 315-316 

21. Nydyabindutikatippani, pp, 29-31 

22, etac ca siddhantaprasiddharn m@nasath pratyaksam/ na tv asya prasadhakam asti prami- 
nam/ Nydyabindutika, I. 9 

23, Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p. 333 

24, na manasapratyaksena asmadvidhanam arthakriyavaptir bhavati, api tu yogino Vitaraga- 
dchj te ca tasmin ksane m@nase copadarSitarh visayarn pratipadya dharmadeSanadikim 
arthakriyam asadayantity anavadyam/ Nyayabindutikatippani, p, 29 
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should suffice which is postulated as an independent species of 
perception. 


There is also a difference of opinion among the Buddhists 
regarding the question as to whether the coucerned scnse-organ operates 
even at the time when we are having a mental perception in the second 
moment. This implies that the point on which they are divided is as 
to whether sense-perception and mental perception can exist at the 
same moment. For, sense ergan in operation must frenerate sense 
Perception and if this operation is equally required for the peneration 
of mental perception then the question arises whether sense perception 
and mental perception can possibly occur simultaneously. Jndnaparbha 
and others hold that the two can occur simultancousiy because the rule 
is that though two perceptions of the same sense cannot occur at the 
same time, two perceptions of the different senses can. They quote the 
AbhidharmakoSa in their support. There we ate told that six different 
perceptions can occur simultaneously.°° But Dharmottara refutes this 
view. He is of the opinion that ifthe sense organ were to operate even 
at the time when we are having a mental perception i.e. if the sense 
perception and mental perception could occur simultaneously, then there 
would be no sense-perception at all, that is, no perception generated by 
sense-organ would then be possible. The Tippani explains this as follows: 
‘ If we assume that in the second moment the otter sense-organ is 
engaged just as it is engaged in the first moment, then its function 
will also be the same, that is, it will make the object present in our 
ken. Why indeed should then sense-perception not arise in the second 
moment also, why should not both the moments receive the same name 
of sense perception ” °© Durveka'’s explanation of Dharmottara's state- 
ment is as follows: “The first moment of the cognition-series is regarded 
as dependent upon the sense-organ because it is invariably concomitant 
with the presence and absence of the sense-organ. If even mental percep- 


25, tair evam vyakhyatam vyaparavati caksusindriyajiainam utpadyate m@nasam cay na 
gakyate vakturn dvayor yugapad utpattir n@stiti/ yatah sam@nendriyayor nisti, na 
bhinnendriyayoh, sannamh yugapad utpattir iti vacanat/ tataS ca dyayor bhinnendriyayor_ 
yugapad utpattih/ Ibid, p, 29 

26, ctac ca manovijfianam uparatavyapare caksusi pratyaksam isyate/ vyaparavati tu caksusi 
yad rUpajiidnath tat sarvarh caksurasritam ceva/ itaratha caksuraéritatvinupapattih 
kasyacid api vijiianasyaJ Nyayabindutika, I. 9 
atha vyaparavati caksusi kim iti manasotpattir lupyata ity aha vyap%ravatityadi] 
sarvendriyagritam jiidinam caksurvijfidnam eva na ménasasyotpattir astity abhiprayah] 
nanu vyaparavati caksusi prathame ksana indriyavijianarn bhavatidvitiye ksane m&nasath 
bhavati yadyapi sam@najatiyayor yugapad utpattir nastity aha itarathetyadi/ evam 
manyate/ vyap&ravati caksusi kim itindriyavijfianamn notpadyate dvitiye ksane 
yogyakarane sati samanaripata; tena tayoh katham indriyavijfidnavyapadeSo na 
ayad iti/ Ny&yabindutikatippani pp, 28-29 
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tion were fo have invariable concomitance with the presence and absence 
of the sense-organ, then the invariable concomitance with the presence 
and absence of the sense-organ could not be given as a reason to 
establish a cognition as sense perception, fhat is, sense perception could 
not then be so called on the ground that it depends on the sense 
Organ. So, even the first moment could not be established as sense 
perception on the ground that it has invariable concomitance with the 


presence and absence of the sesinse-organ.’ ?7 


Self. perce ption (Svasatiwedana): Al) cognitions (citia) and mental states 
{eaifta) are self-cognised. 7* This self-cognition on the part of each 
cognition and mental state is unique and free from conception. Hence 
it is 2 case of perception. 2° 


Self-cognition of all cognitions and mental states is proved by 
Dharmakirti as follows. First he points out that pleasure, pain, etc. 
gre mental states. Then he proves that they are of the nature of 
cognition (jitina) aud lastly he proves that they could not be cognised 
by other cognitions. From this it naturally follows that all cognitions and 


mental states are self-cognised. 


Let us see how he proves the first thesis. The Naiyayikas 
contend that pleasure, pain etc. are not of the nature of cognition. For 
argument’s sake they may grant that knowledge can be self-cognised; 
but they would certainly ask as to how the pleasure, pain, etc. that are not 
eficient to cognise even an external object cognise their own selves. 
Really speaking, says the Naiyadyika, it is only cognition that grasps 
pleasure, pain, etc. because cognition and pleasure, etc. havea common 


the son]. 7° Dharmakirti refutes this view. He observes 


substratum, 
are generated by the same 


that things are identical in nature if they 
causal aggregate and they are different in nature if their causal aggre- 
gates are different. The cognition and the pleasure etc. have the same 
causal aggregate, namely, the object, the sense organ and the immediately 
antecedent homogeneous cause (that is, cause in the form of the immedj- 
ately preceding state of consciousness). In the presence of this causal 
aggregate both of them arise and in the absence of this catisal aggregate 


27. “Kevalam ayam ablipriydh—yad api tad adyarn caksurvijiianamh tad api caksuranva- 
yavyatirckanuvidhanad eva tad@sritarh vyavasthapaniyam/ saty api tadanvayavyatireka- 
nuvidhane yadi kasyacin manasatvarn tada caksuranvayavyatirekau caksurdsritatwavya- 
vasthayaé anangam ity adye’pi tadvyavasth& na sydd iti sddhiyan prasangah/ 

Dharmottarapradipa, p, 62 

28. sarvacittacaittindm atmasarnvedanam/ Nyayabindu, I, 10 

29, Pramanavartika, II. 249 

30. avedakah parasyapi te svartipath katharh vidub/ 
ekarthasrayina vedya vijiianeneti kecana// Ibid, II. 250 
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neither of the two does. Thus as the pleasure ele, and cosprtion beth 


have the same causal aggregate they are identical in unture, DQharroakirti 
thus concludes that pleasure ete. are of the noture of cornitiaon, =! 


Then he goes on to prove that they coull not be prasned by others. 
Sense perception could not grasp pleasure, ete. Tt prasps woman ete. (Le. 
objects) that have caused this perception. For, the mle is that the 
sense perception grasps the object which has produeed thie perception. 
Moreover, objects like woman ete. produce plereure, pain ete. simntiene- 
ously with the sense perception of these objects. Hew can then sence 
perception grasp pleasure, pain ete. which are invariably produced simul- 
taneously with this sense perception 7°" It might be urged that first 
sense perception grasps an external object asd then mental perception 
grasps the concerned pleasure, pain ete. This view, observes Dirnrmahiriy 


is not sound because on this view we would grasp external object 
and pleasure etc. successively which js not the case. ** If it were urged 
that sense perception of the external object and mental pereeption of 
the internal qualities ecceur simultaneousiy then there wanid crise the 
contingency of a simultaneous experience of pleasure and pain with 
respect to one and the same object inasmuch as there might be obiects 
that produce both pleasure and pain. The opponent might contend 
that this difficulty does not arise because the rise of pleasure ond 
pain is caused not by the external object alone but by the immediately 
antecedent cognition (rather mental disposition) also. This is the reason 
why the external object produces pleasure only or pain only, though 
it might be capable of producing both simultaneously. Dharimakirti at 
this stage raises the question as to how cognition can act as a cause 


proper of that which itself is not of the nature of cognition. It may at 
the most act as an auxiliary cause of pleasure and pain. ** 


Thusit is concluded that pleasure, pain, etc. could not be grasped 
by something other than themselves. As for the external obiect it 
merely generates these pleasure, etc. and is grasped by them—bnt 
certainly it does not grasp them. But then it might be objected that 
cognition could not become an object of itself even, because the subject and 
the object are two quite differcnt categories. In reply, Dharmakirti 


31. tadatadripino bhavas tadatadripahctujah/ 
tat sukhadi kim ajfianam vijfianabhinnahetujam// Ibid, TI. 251 
32. yasyarthasya nipatena te jata dhisukhadayah/ 
muktva tam pratipadycta sukhadin cva sa katham}/ Ibid, If. 255 
See also Manorathavrtti thereon. 
33, avicchinnatha bhaseta tatsamvittih kramagrahe/ 
tallaghavac cet tattulyam ity asamnvedanam na kim// Ibid, II. 256 


Sce also Manorathavrtti thereon, 
34, Ibid, II. 262-264 
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Observes that cognition directly experiences the form of the external 
object reflected in itself and not the external object itself ; so, ‘only 
metaphorically is it said that cognition grasps the external object which 
in fact simply causes this reflection. Really speaking, cognition does not 
grasp the external object; it grasps merely its own form.?° 


Thus, Dharmakirti established the self-cognition of cognition 
after having refuted the Nyaya position. But he is not content with 
this much. There are the Sankhya realists who regard the cognitions 
and mental states not only as incapable of cognising their own selves but 
also as material. Dharmakirti refutes the Sankhya view as follows, 
thereby establishing his thesis that all cognitions and mental states 
are self-cognised. 


The Sankhya philosophers consider the pleasure, etc. to be material and 
external. But inthat case, these pleasure etc. would be grasped even alone, 
that is, without the grasping of the blue etc.—which is absurd. It might 
be urged that the pleasure etc. and the blue etc. both being identical we 
never grasp the pleasure etc. alone. Both the pleasure etc. and the blue 
etc. are grasped simultaneously. This raises the further question as to 
how those that are identical cause different forms of cognition.*° Agajn, 
if the external object blue were of the nature of pleasure, pain and 
infatuation then how can one and the same object generate pleasure in one 
person, pain in another and infatuation in a third? Or, howcan one and the 
same object generate in the same person pleasure at one time, pain at another 
time and infatuation ata third time? It might be argued that this can be 
explained by the fact that intellect (Ouddhi) of the persons is also of 
the nature of pleasure etc. and the element that predominates in his 
intellect is exeprienced by the person in the external object. Let us 
grant that the intellect is of the nature of pleasure etc. and that the 
element that predominates in it is experienced by the person. But why 
should the Sankhyas consider the external object blue etc. to be of the 
nature of pleasure etc? They answer that this is so because the relation 
of the cogniser and the cognised obtains between two things that are 
of the same nature. Dharmakirti observes that on this view the purusa 
(soul) being not of the nature of pleasure etc. could n6ét experience 
these pleasure etc. and as a result it would be deprived of its nature 
of being an enjoyer (b4ok@), To avoid this contingency the Sankhyas 
should believe that the relation of subject and object may obtain even 
35. tasmat sukhadayo’rthanara svasankrantavabhasinam] 

vedahah svatmanas caisim arthebhyo janma kevalam// 


arthatma svatmabhito hi tesarh tair anubhiiyate/ 
tenarthanubhavakhyatir dlambas tu tadabhata// Ibid, II, 266~267 


36, Ibid, II. 268-269 
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between things that are of quite different nature. So, the external object 
could not now be proved to be of the nature of pleasure etc. simply on 
the ground that their subject or grasper, the intellect, is of the nature of 
pleasure etc. From this Dharmakirti concludes that the pleasure etc. are 
exclusively internal.?* Moreover, he says that as they are experienced, 
they should be sentient (and not physical). We can never experience the 
form that is not an integral part of a sentient experience.** Some 
might urge that the sentient experience is not of the nature of pleasure, 
etc. The pleasure, etc. are external and constitute the nature of the 
intellect which is material. Yet the sentient experience grasps them. 
Dharmakirti asks them as to what this intellect is except the sentient 
experience that takes the form either of a percept or of a concept. As 
a matter of fact, nothing like the ‘intellect’ as is described by the 
Sankhyas is observed in between the external object and the sentient 
experience of it. It might be urged that the intellect is not noticable 
as distinct from the sentient experience because it is closely intermingled 
with the sentient experience. Dharmakirti observes that this means that 
even if we have the reflection of but a unitary sentient experience we 
have to admit the existence of the intellect as distinct from this sentient 
experience. But this would miake it impossible for us to establish’ either 
the difference between things or the identity of things, for even while 
there is a reflection of one thing we are asked by the Sankhyas to hold that 
there exist two things over there.?° The Sankhyas consider the blue etc. 
and the pleasure etc. to be mutually identical and then intellect and the 
sentient experience to be mutually different but Dharmakirti asks them 
as to how they would prove the identity of the former and the difference 
of the latter if the reflection is mot regarded as the criterion for the 
establishment of identity and difference. *° 
37, tasyavisese bahyasya bhavanataratamyatah/ 

taratamyam ca buddhaw sydn na pritiparitapayobj/ 

sukhadyatmataya buddher api yady avirodhita/ 

sa idanirn katham bahyah sukhadyatmeti gamyate// 
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karyakaranata’nena pratyukta karyakarane/ 
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38. tasmat ta Antara eva samvedyatvac ca cetanah/ 

samyedanam na yad ripam na hi tat tasya vedanam/]/ Ibid, II, 274 
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40, Ibid, If. 279 
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So ultimately Dharmakirti arrives at the conclusion that the intellect 
is not differeut from the sentient experience, which means that the 
pleasure, etc. are internal and sentient. This, in turn, means that the 
affective and cognitive aspects constitute the nature of the purusa, soul, 
And the soul being regarded by the Sankhya realists as self-luminous, 
even these aspects of the soul should also be regarded as self-luminous, 
Thus after having refutedthe Nvaya and the Sankhya realists Dharmakirti 
establishes his thesis that all cognitions and mental states are self. 
luminous, 


Yogic Perception: Dharmakirti defines yogic perception as the cognition 
produced from the subculiminational state of deep meditation on transce- 
ndental reality.*+ It is necessary to explain what Dharmakirti means by 
‘subculminational state of meditation.’ Dharmottara, while commenting 
on the above, observes that there are three degrees of trance-absorption’ 
—(i) that when the image begins to be clear, (ii) that when the yogi 
contemplates reality as though it were covered by a transparent plate of 
clean mica; this stage is called the subculminational state of meditation; 
(jii) that when the object is perceived as though it were an @malaka fruit 
on the palm of one’s hand—this is yogic perception and is immediately 
generated by the subculminational state of meditation. ** 


In the Pramanavartika Dharmakirti explains the definition of yogic 
perception. First he states that yogic perception is generated by deep 
contemplation and that it is vivid and free from conceptual construction; 
and afterwards he explains each of these qualifying terms in anticipation 
of the possible objections that might be urged against them. It might be 
asked as to how the cognition generated by contemplation can be vivid. 
Dharmakirti proves his point by drawing our attention to the fact that 
the persons possessed of fear, sorrow and passion vividly see the non- 
existent things as a result of the repeated thought of those things. Again, 
some one might ask, ‘Conceded that the cognition generated by contemp- 
lation is vivid but how can one accept it to be free from conception?’ 
Dharmakirti answers that the cognition in question has indeed vividness 
and just for this reason it ceases to be a conceptual construction. The 
concepttal constructions are never vivid. Dharmakirti again observes that 
all cognition born of a deep contemplation on either reality or unreality 
is vivid and non-conceptual; but the cognition born of a contemplation 
on reality is valid while the cognition born of a contemplation on 
unreality is invalid because the former alone is in harmony with conative 
activity or is efficient to lead to the attainment of the object pointed out 


41. bhitarthabhavanaprakarsaparyantajam yogijfianam ceti/ Nydyabindu, I 1] 
42, Nyayabindutika, I,'1] 
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by it. This, in short, is how the cognition born of a deep contemplatian 
on reality is vivid, non-conceptual and efficient to generate the pturposive 
action, and hence it is a case of perception. * 


Akalanka’s criticism ef Dharmakirfi’s positions Alsalanhka vehemently 
criticises Dharmakirti’s conception of perception in penerat and then 
attacks, one by one, the types of perception recognised by the latter. We 
shall first see how Akalanka refutes Dharmakirti’s conception of perception 


in general and then we shall consider Akalanka’s criticism of the types 
of perception recognised by Dharmakirti. 


Dharmakirti contends that perceptien docs nat involve deterniinations 
or conceptions (Kalpand) as they are not noticed by us in the pereeplun 
cognition. If they were present there in the pereeptual cognition they 
would have been noticed by us beenuse they never come inte existence 
or pass away unnoticed. But Akalanika points out that though conceptions 
fire present in perception they are uot noticel by us at the time of 
perception just as the difference among point instan{s coming into ex sist 
ence in ¢lose succession at one spatial point is not noticed by us i 
perceptual cognition. Dharmakirti might urge that there is no reson is 
we should not notice conceptions if they sre present in perceptual 
cognition, while there is a reason why we do not notice the difference 
obtaining among point instants—the reason being thai they are similar. 
Akalanka observes that on the momentarist hypothesis there is tio 
possibility of any two things being similar. The intelligent person should 
ponder over the question whether absolutely indctertninate thought-less 
cognition is possible or not. Moreover, how could the absolutely thoucht- 
less and indeterminate cognition generate cognition determinate and 
involving thought? 4+ 


Again, Akalanka observes that since perception as conceived by 
Dharmakirti is in certain cases capable of forming mental traces and 
also of reviving the previously formed traces it could never be absolutely 
indeterminate. It is only a determinate cognition that can leave impre- 
ssions on the mind. Again, it is only a determinate cognition that is 
eficient to revive the mental traces. For forming the mental traces and 
for reviving them determinate cognition is necessary. However, perception 
as conceived by Dharmakirti is able to form the mentaltraces of the blue 
and the like and to revive them—even if it is not able to form the 
43, Pramanavartika, II. 281-286 
44, pratisarnviditotpattivyayah satyo’pi kalpanah/ 

pratyaksesu na laksyerarns tatsvalaksanabhedavat// 

sadrsaparaparotpattivipralambhat _tadvigesadarsino’ navadharanam asamiksitabhidhinam; 
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wiéntal traces of momentariness and the like and to revive them. This 
suggests that what is called indeterminate perception by Dharmakirti is 
not absolutely indeterminate. For, on his showing, it is determinate with 
respect to the blue etc. and indeterminate with respect to momentariness 
ete. Now Dharmakirti might contend that though momentariness etc. and 
the blue etc. are both grasped by indeterminate perception yet only in the 
case of the first set there is no formation of mental traces and their 
revival while in the case of the second set it is there because we have 
no repeated experiences of the first set while we do have repeated 
experiences of the second set. Akalanka points out that this is not so, 
as we have repeated experiences of both the sets. Then it might be 
urged that perception is efficient to form impressions of the blue ete. 
and to revive them while it is inefficient to form impressions of 
momentariness etc. and torevive them. But here again Akalanka pointsout 
that the position is not reasonable because the blue etc. and momentariness 
etc. both being the objects of perception it should be either equally efficient 
or equally inefficient with respect to the two. Nor could Dharmakirti 
hold that similar moments being in close succession we are not able to 
determine their unique momentary nature, for in momentarism there is 
no possibility at all of two things being similar. And he could not explain 
similarity as the absence of the determination of the unique nature of 
things, for that would involve over-absurdity; e. g. there is the absence 
of the determination of the unique nature of the seed-moment and the 
sprout-moment immedaitely following it but they are not similar. Nor 
could he explain similarity as the ‘absence of the conditions necessary 
for determination, viz. repeated experiences etc., for those conditions are 
present in the case” of momentariness too. Thus Akalanka coticludes 
that what is called perception by Dharmakirti is not absolutely indeter- 
minate but relatively indeterminate. *° 


In a different manner, again Akalanka proves that perception ag 
conceived by Dharmakirti is determinate. The Vaigesikas who believe 
that generality (samanya) which is quite different from the individual ( vyakti) 
is first perceived should not consider this perception of generality to 
be indeterminate (wirvikipa), because on the strength of this perception 


we cognise identity in different individuals or apply one word to many 
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individuals. Similarly, it is not proper for Dharmakirti who holds that we 
rst perceive the uniaue particulars to consider this perception to be 
indeterminate, because on the strength of this perception there arises 
the conceptual cognition of the exclusion of the opposite. How can 
Dharmakirti who accepts the exclusion of the opposite (afadvyaurlti) on 
the basis of the perception of the particulars say that we do not have 
the determinate perception of the particulars ? If we were to have the 
determinate Kuowledge of the exclusion of the opposite even without 
the determinate perception of the particular itself, even the Vaisesikes 
may equally say that the cognition of identity in mauy things or the 
application of one word to many things can take place even without 
the determinate perception of generality. Dharmakirti might ask the 
VaiSesikas as to how generality which is not deterininately Known be 
the cause of the cognition of identitiy in many things orthe application 
of one word to many things. The Vaisesikas would reply that the power 
of generality is unimaginable. Even Dharmakirti will have to give the 
sane answer to the question as to how we can have determinate cogni- 
tion of the exclusion of a particular from its opposite if we do not 
have the determinate cognition of the particular itself. So, says Akalanka, 
Dharmakirti’s view that perception (whose object isa wunigte particular) . 
is absointely indeterminate is not plausible and tenable.*® 


Akalarika has criticised the definition of kalpanti, Let us study his 
Crilicism. The Buddhists including even Dharmakirti generally define 
kelpan@ as a cognition expressed in words. But if a cognition expre- 
ssed in words is Aalfend and if there can beno 4alpana without the 
telation of words, then falfan@ in the form of the memory of words 
swonld require other words and the memory of these other words would 
require still other words and so on ad infinitum. Thus Kalpana itself 
Temnins unproved and unesteblished. Asa result, it would not be possi- 
bie for 118 to determine the mature of perception. In stich a situation 
how can we make use of perception so 2s to acaiire a true knowledge 
of reality ? If, in order to evoid this difficulty, felpand in the form of 
the wemory of words were regarded as arising without requiring the 
tite of other words then the definition of Aalpana as acognition expressed 
in words wad become nerrow beenuse in that case it would not 
apply to the felfand ig ancstion. And if the memory of words were not 
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tegarded as kalpana on the ground that it arises without being related 
to other words denoting the words remembered then on the same 
ground other determinate cognitions too should not be regarded as 
kalpana@ so long as they are not put in words. Thus the sensory cogni- 
tion determining a thing without the use of words would be proved to 
be free from kalpan@ and hence to be a case of perception. *7 After this 
Akalanka proceeds on to criticise the definition of ‘alpand given by 
Dharmakirti himself at another place. Dharmakirti has defined it as a 
cognition bearing the reflection capable of being expressed through 
words. Akalanka points out that to define Aalpana as a cognition bearing 
the reflection capable of being expressed through words would mean 
this much that Aalpan@ does not reflect the impartite unique particulars 
but reflects one gross form. But if the defining phrase ‘capable of being 
expressed through words’ were to mean this then the perception which 
is defined by Dharmakirti as free from 4e/pan@ could be no perception at 
all, because as a matter of fact it does reflect a gross form and does so 
vividly while on the other hand the unique particular posited by 
Dharmakirti never becomes an object of perception. *® 


Dharmakirti is of the opinion that an indeterminate cognition is 
valid while the determinate cognition following in its wake is invalid because 
the former is naturally vivid while the vividness of the latter is borrowed 
or derived from the formet on account of its being contiguous with it, 
Akalanka, on the contrary, proves that the vividness of a determinate 
cognition is natural toit. It is a fact that only determinate cognitions 
leave impressions on the mind. And these impressions when revived 
by the contact of the sense with the object generate the memory of the 
previously experienced similar objects; it is this memory that constitutes 
the determinate cognition which follows in the wake of an indeterminate 
cognition. This inemory of the form of determinate cognition being gene- 
tated by and uxder the control of sense-object contact is to be viewed 
as vivid by its very nature. Again, that determinate cognition is valid 
Which rightly recalls the impressions concerned. On the otherhand, there 
arises no question of impressions being recalled—rightly or wrongly—in 
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the case of an indeterminate cognition. Thus it is concluded tnat ony 

determinate cognitions are valid.?® 


Akalanka has also criticised Dharmakirti’s view that the object of 
perception is only a unique particular. He observes that indeterminate 
cognition which is the only type of perception according to Dharmakirti 
has not a unique particular for its object becatse a man whose senses 
are operating never cognises such an object. One does not experience 
such a unique particular either externally or internally. Externally we 
perceive (for example) a pot undergoing modifications and having parts; 
internally we experience our own consciousness having many forms. 
Even the person who has withdrawn his thoughts or concepts from all 
objects, perceives only a gross form having many parts and not an absolutely 
unique impartite particular. This is proved by the fact that a person 
awakened from such a state does not remember to have experienced such 
an absolutely unique particular. °° 


Akalanka further points out that even the perception recognised 
by Dharmakirti could not know its object, a particular, unless it excludes 
it from others ; nor could it exclude this particular from others unless 
it has known at least something general about it. Otherwise, it would 
not be possible at all to establish the nature of the thing. °! Akalanka 
then remarks that even Dharmakirti could not deny that though the 
objects of perception are somewhat unique from the point of view of 
their time and place, yet they are reflected in their general nature only, 
that is, they are reflected as the blue etc. and not as something moment- 
ary and atomic. >* 


After this, let us study Akalanka’s criticism of Dharmakirti’s a1gument 
that the determinate cognition taking place immediately after the inde- 
terminate cognition of an object is not generated by the object and 
hence it could not be regurded as a case of perception. Akalanka proves 
that this determinate cognition is generated by an external object and 
that it is really a case of perception. It requires the presence of an 
external object. On account of the contact of the sense with the object 
the memory images involved in the cognition tnder consideration are 
49, Ibid, pp. 34-35 
50. sarvatah sathhttya cintarh stimitantaratmana sthito’pi caksus& riiparh sarnsthanatmakamh 
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tied and not free. Our attention, therefore, remains centred on the pre- 
sented object itself: it does not move in the realm of ideas in themselves. 
Akalanka proves it to be a case of perception rather than mental con- 
struction 011 Dharmakirti’s own rule that two conceptual cognitions 
could tiot coexist. The determinate cognition under consideration does 
not disappear even when the thought of another thing takes place. 
While having the determinate cognition of a cow we can havea thought 
or concept or mental image of a horse. This proves that this determinate 
cognition is not meptal or conceptual but really perceptual in character. 
If it were conceptual then according to the rule that two conceptual 
cognitions could not coexist it would disappear as soon as there takes 
place the thought of a horse. Thus the possibility of its existence along 
with the thought of another thing proves that it itself is not a concep- 
tual construction but something perceptual.°* 


Again, Akalanka criticises Dharmakirti’s position that perception 
positively cognises a thing in its entirety while the means other than 
perception are required only to remove the false superimpositions. The 
criticism is as follows. Perception does not grasp a thing in its entirety 
inasmuch as some part or aspect of it remains unperceived. This can 
be corroborated by what are called perceptual illusions (pratyaksa-bhrant) 
by Dharmekirti. In perceptual illusions the cogniser perceives a thing 
partly as it is and partly as it is not. If it were the nature of percep- 
tion to grasp a thing in its entirety, then in perceptual illusion also the 
cogniser would have perceived the thing in its entirety with the result 
that perceptual illusions should not arise at all. Thus perceptual illusions 
would become an utter impossibility if it were held that perception 
grasps a thing in its entirety. °4 


Dharmakirti argues that an inference is pram@na because it removes 
superimpositions consequent upon the cognition of similarity. Akalanka 
in return observes that it is precisely because an indeterminate cogni- 
tion stands in need of the removal of superimpositions that we refuse to 
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treat it as pramana,*5 On the other hand, the determinate cognition 
arising in its wake removes the superim positions that are due to similarity. 
Thus there is no difference whatsoever between an inference and the 
determinate cognition arising in the wake of an indeterminate cognition. 
The only difference is that the determinate cognition under consideration 
is generated directly by what is called perception by Dhatrmakirti. But 
this is an additional factor favourable to our treating it as framana or 
valid knowledge.®° 


Though perception grasps the unique nature of its object it 
does not determine even the existence of this object or of itself—such a 
view involves, Akalanka observes, glaring contradiction. Again, the view 
that perception grasps the unique nature of its object entails the conting- 
ency of the non-operation of (i. e. futility of ) the other means of 
cognition. For a person who has known the unique nature of an object, 
there remains no scope for a desire to Know something more about 
that object and hence he would not try to get more information or 
knowledge about that object. So, for him there is no use of recalling the 
similar objects; as a result, in his case there arises no possibility of 
superimposition of a foreign characteristic on the presented object, a 
superimposition that might require gnother means of cognition for its 
removal. If it is urged that there remains a possibility of the superim- 
position of a foreign characteristic on an object even when it has been 
grasped by perception, then there would remain a possibility of the 
superimposition of a foreign characteristic on this object even when it 
has been grasped by inference. And this involves an infinite regress. 
If Dharmakirti were to say that an object is merely experienced and 
not determined in any way by perception, Akalanka points out that 
even this experience being as good as slumber, would not provoke a man 
to remove the superimpositions concerned. Again, to say that the cogni- 
ser perceives a particular and remembers what is similar to it is not 
proper, because no memory of the similar can arise from the perception 
of a unique particular which is absolutely different from all others. 
Moreover, Akalanka argues that since the determinate cognition under 
consideration grasps a similarity and since a similarity is inefficient 
according to Dharmakirti, this determinate cognition would prove to be 
something useless. Dharmakirti might reply that it is useful because 
it is generated by the indeterminate cognition of an object, the real 
particular, and also because it, like inference, urges a man to undertake 


55, sarvasyaiva nirvikalpakajfianasya samaropavyavacchedakanksinah pramanyarn na syat.../ 
Ibid, p. 3 

56, saminabhiitasamaropavyavacchede sarnvrtyanumanayor na kascid visesah/ saksad 
anubhavid utpattih mah3n aparddhah/ Siddhiviniscaya, p. 13 
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pttrposive action. But then, Akalanka observes that in that case it is 
proper to consider determinate cognition to be a case of valid knowledge 
and not indeterminate cognition, for, in the absence of a determinate 
cognition there could be no successful purposive action on the part of aman 
nor any harmony between his cognitive activity and his conative activity. 
Therefore, Akalanka concludes that those who hold that the memory of 
a similarity arises from the indeterminate cognition grasping a wniquiie 
particular must have been dull-witted persons. 5” 


Dharmakirti maintains that only an indeterminate cognition can be 
valid; and itis valid only when it gives rise to a determinate: cognition. 
kalanika considers this view to be strange onthe following ground. 
Because the determinate cognition directly leads to a successful action, 
it should be viewed as a piece of valid knowledge. And Dharmakirti 
himself has defined valid knowledge as that which leads to a successful 
purposive action. So, only the determinate cognition that arises immedia- 
tely in the wake of the indeterminate cognition of an object should be 
viewed as a piece of valid knowledge and not the latter that precedes it. 
Like sense-object contact (sannikarsa) the mere indeterminate cognition of 
an object could not lead to a successful purposive action. °§ 


Now let us study Akalanka’s criticism of Dharmakirti’s argument 
that since the determinate cognition under consideration grasps what is 
already grasped and since its object is a universal ( which is something 
unreal according to Dharmakirti ) it could not be regarded as a piece of 
valid knowledge (pramana), Akalanka proves that a universal is something 
real. How he does so we have already studied. So, Dharmakirti could 
not consider a determinate cognition to be invalid simply on the ground 
that it cognises a universal. Nor could it be regarded as invalid simply 
on the ground that it grasps what isalready grasped. Akalanka observes 
that ‘grasping-the-hitherto-ungrasped’, the adjectival phrase used by 


7, svavisayavisesanirbhasats pratyaksam dtmdnarh kathaficin na laksayatiti viruddham, 


yathdsamayarh pratipatteh/ pratipattau va pramanantaravrttiprasangat/ vigsesarh Jaksayato 
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Dharmakirti in his definition of valid knowledge, avoid eae noe ing 
but ‘ determining-the-hitherto-undetermined ’. Otherwise, even an inference 
could not be held to bea piece of valid knowledge, because.it grasps what 
is already grasped by an indeterminate cognition. For example, inference 
grasps momentariness etc. that are already grasped by indeterminate 
cognition. Inference is a piece of valid knowledge because it determines 
or ascertains what is left undetermined or unascertained by the comcerned 
indeterminate cognition. In the same way, the determinate cognition 
under consideration is a piece of valid knowledge because it determines 
what is not determined by the preceding indeterminate cognition. On 
the other hand, indeterminate cognition that merely grasps or experiences 
an object should not be held to bea piece of valid knowledge because it 
does not determine any feature of the object. °° 


We have studied the arguments of Akalanka against Dharmmakirti’s 
conception of perception in general. Now let us study Akalanka’s 
criticism of the different types of perception recognised by Dharmakirti. 


Akalanka’s refutation of mental perception as conceived by Dharmakirti ; 
Akalanka gives the following arguments in refutation of mental 
perception recognised by Dharmakirti and other Buddhists: (i) One finds 
no difference between sense-perception and mental perception as conceived 
by Dharmakirti. (ii) Santabhadra is of the opinion that-sense-perception 
(urvikalpa jitana) being quite different from conception (savikalpa jnana) 
could nof generate the latter directly without mental perception to link 
them. But it might be asked as to how mental perception that is equally 
quite different from conception could generate the latter directly. ( iii) 
If as many mental perceptions are accepted as are the sense-perceptions, 
there would not arise the co-ordinating cognition (fratisandhi), viz. ‘I 
who have smelt the sweet have eaten it’. (iv ) If one mental perception were 
regarded as grasping all types of objects—viz. colour, flavour, odour, etc. 
—there would remain no need of our positing five types of sense- 
perception. (v) If it were held that mental perceptions arise success- 
ively one after another, then Dharmakirti’s thesis that the sense-percep- 
tions of different types arise simultaneously would be contradicted; for, 
on this view a mental perception would intervene between two sense- 
perceptions. (vi) Even the experience and inference contradict the view 
of Dharmakirti that mere mental perception directly arises from the 
_ preceding sense-perception, for, we actually experience the conceptual 
cognitions like ‘I experience through eye, nose, etc. colour, odour,’ etc. 
38, anadhigatarthadbigantr vijiignarh pramanam ity api kevalam anirnitarthanirnitir 

abhidhiyate, anyatha atiprasaigat/ adhigatamatrasya visathvadakasya sadhanantarZpe- 
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simultaneously’ arising directly from sense-perception. There is an 
invarible relation between sense-perception and judgment. The judgment 
‘this is blue’ does not establish the existence of mental perception 
because the judgment is generated directly by sense-perception only; 
for its generation there is no need of the intermediary mental perception: 
(vii) If mental perception were regarded as akin to self-cognition (sva- 
Saiwedana) there would arise an over-absurdity (namely, that mental per- 
ception will then be a redundant concept). (viii) If it is urged that the 
definition of mental perception is given in accordance with the canonical 
texts, then it is to be pointed out that in scientific treatise such unnece- 
ssary things (i.e. definitions based on dogmas) should find no place.°° 
Refutation of self-cognition (svasatnvedana fpratyaksa); According to 
Dharmakirti every consciousness and every mental phenomenon are 
self-cognised. Akalanka would not contradict this. For him also a cogni- 
tion is necessarily self-cognitive but he would not endorse Dharmakirti’s 
view that all self-cognitions are framana (valid) Akalanka is emphatic 
on the point that only determinate self-cognitions deserve to be called 
pramana, This is so because according to him a framana has to bea deter: 
minate piece of cognition. On Dharmakirti’s view, says Akalanka, the 
cognition of a man even in states of sleep, swoon, etc. would become pramana 
but this is surely absurd. To avoid:this absurdity Dharmakirti could 
not maintain that in those states there is no cognition at all; for, 
this would mean a complete non-existence of the Bhavana of the four 


noble truths in those states—a position not acceptable to Dharmakirti.®? 
Again, Akalanka observes that if self-cognition of every consciousness 
and every mental state were regarded as framana capable of attaining. 
desirable and avoiding the undesirable, then there would be no possi« 
bility of any difference between a waking state anda sleeping state; as 
a result, it could not be said that successful human actions preceded by right 
knowledge occur in a waking state and not in a sleeping state, 6? 
Moreover, Akalanka rightly observes that the self-cognition of a deter- 
minate knowledge at least could never be indeterminate. Dharmakitri 
holds that the self-cognitions of all knowledge—including even deter- 
minate knowledge—is indeterminate. This would mean that even a 
determinate knowledge is not self-determined but requires another 
knowledge to determine its self; this would involve an infinite regress 
60. Nyayaviniscaya, ka, 160-165 with Vivarana, 
61. adhyaksam dtmavit sarvajfidnanam abhidhiyate// 
: svapamiurcchadyavastho’pi pratyaksi ndma kim bhavet/ 

vicchede hi catuhsatyabhavanadir virudhyate// Akalankagranthatraya, p. 51 . 
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detrimental to all purposive action. ** Through afl this Akalanka 
proves that though all cognitions are self-cognised, a self-cognition is not 
necessarily indeterminate; that the self-cognition of a determinate knowledge 
is always determinate; and that only a determinate self-cognition deserves 
to be called framana, 


Akalanka’s criticism of Dharmakirti’s conception of Yogic Perception : Akala- 
nka would not object to this type of perception provided it is determinate. 
To regard it as indeterminate contradicts the following statement of 
Dharmakirti himself: ‘The people seek that person who knows the 
means (Ufiya) of attaining Virv@na so that they desiring JVirv@za follow 
the advice of this person without any doubt in their mind.’ If the 
yogic perception of the four noble truths (calur-aryasalya) were indeterm- 
inate the jog? could not relate then: to the vineyas, the seekers of 
the truth. °* 


Akajanka’s own position: Now, we should know what the position of 
Akalanka himself is on this point. Me recognises indeterminate cognition 
(darsana) as a psychological fact. It simply grasps a thing’s bare existe- 
nee without any particular. We interpret this to mean that at this stage 
the cogniser experiences the bare existence of the relevant substance, 
qualities and actions (modes) of the thing presented. In other words, at 
this stage the substance, its qualities and its modes are experienced as 
an undifferentiated whole. It arises immediately after the contact of the 
sense with its object.°° Contact here does not mean physical contact but 
such proximity as is competent for the rise of cognition. In addition, 
he, like Dharmakirti, posits a type of indeterminate cognition which 
arises independently of sense-object contact and on account of joga or 
the special competence of a soul. Suck a transcendental indeterminate 
cognition is known as yogic perception in Buddhism and as aoadhi-darsana 
and kecala-darSana in Jainism. But as these cognitions are indeterminate 
and grasp the bare existence of their respective objects they are not 
incJuded by the Jainas in the list of pramazas which, according to them, 
are by definition, determinate. Hence it is that the cognitions in question 
are not a case of perception (pratyaksa-framana), 


Akalanka defines perception as the determinate cognition which is 
Jucid and vivid.°® In turn, he defines vividness in such a manner as 
63. 


Sarvavijiananam svasthvedanath pratyaksam avikalpakarh yadi, nifcayasyapi kasyacit 
svata eva’nifcayat/ niscayantaraparikalpanayam anavasthanat kutah tatsarhvyavaha- 
rasiddhih/ Akalankagranthatraya, pp, 6-7 

See also Siddhiviniscaya, p. 96 
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would apply the definition to both the sensory and extrarset sory S 
perceptions. Vividness, for him, consists in generating a type of object- 
jve awareness in which are reflected the particular characteristics of an 
Object more in number than those reflected in inferential cognition and 
the like.®* This vividness is natural to it and neither borrowed tor 
adventitious as Dharmakirti holds. Moreover, Akalanka repudiates the 
idea that perception grasps its object through the mental copy of that 
object. On his showing it grasps the object directly. 


Akalanka, following his predecessors, divides perception into two 
categories—empirical (saritwyavaharika) and transcendental (mukhya),*® The 
former requires the help of sense-organs and mind for itsemergence, the latter 
does not. For, this latter is directly generated in a soul without the 
intervention of sense-organs and mind. The transcendental perception is 
again of three types—Avadhijiana, Manah-paryaya-jnana and Kevala-jitina, 


Empirical perception (sense perception): Sense-organs are a cor.dition of 
sense perception. Akalanks observes that the cognition which is generated 
by the senses and which is capable of avoiding the undesirable and 
attaining the desirable (i. e. which enables one to avoid the undesirable 
and attain the desirable) is sense perception.°® At another place he 
defines sense perception as a knowledge due to sense-organs and mind. 


The soul, the object etc. are here not mentioned as conditions of sense 
perception because they are not peculiar to sense perception. For this 
very reason it is possible to avoid, in the definition of sense-perception, 
the mention of mind as a condition of sense perception. Akalanka has 


at times done even that. 


According to Akalanka and other Jaina logicians sense perception 
can be analysed into four stages—avagraha, tha, avaya and dharana, These 
four stages are usually described as types of sense perception. But it 
would be more appropriate to treat them as four stages of sense percep- 
tion because this is what they turn out to be when psychologically 
analysed. The correctness of this interpretation can be seen from the fact 
that Akalanka himself states that an earlier form develops into the next 
subsequent forms and that all of them are of the same essential nature. *° 


Let us explain these four stages after Akalanka. Akalanka-defines 


avagraha as that determinate cognition of the distinctive nature of an 
object which follows in the wake of the indeterminate cognition of the 


67, anumanadyatirckena viSesapratibhdsanam] 
tad vaiSadyarh matarh......... { Ibid, p, 2 
68. Ibid, p. 1 
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pure existence of this object, an indetermiuate cognition which in turn 
is consequent upon the contact of the sense-organ with the object. On 
the contact of the sense-organ with the object there arises the indeterin- 
inate cognition of pure existence (san-ma@tra-darsana), This indeterminate 
cognition then develops into the determinate cognition of the object. 
This is called avagraha, Iha@ is defined by Akalanka as the striving for 
{the knowledge of) a specific characteristic of the object cognised by 
avagraha. This 7ha is different from doubt for the reason that it positively 
possesses the element of ascertainment. The definition of ava@ya given by 
him is as follows. Avaya means the ascertainment of the specific feuttires 
of an object. In other words, av@a is the determinate cognition of a 
specific characteristic of an object. It arises from the exclusion of the 
wrong and the ascertainment of the right. Akalanka defines dharané as 
the condition of recollection, a condition called sarskara (trace).*+ But 
this samsk@ra or trace is not physiological in nature. It is a species of 
cognition.”? It is, we may say, of the nature of mental disposition. 
Upadhyaya YaSovijayaji seems to reserve the term Sarnskara for 
physiological traces only; hence, he states that Sashskara or vasana should 
not he considered to be of the nature of cognition.*3 


We have given the description of the four stages of sense perception. 
We recapitulate the discussion in brief. Avagraha is not a pure sensation. 
It refers to an external object. It has a meaning in so far as it refers to 
something other than itself. It does not grasp the bare existence but the 
secondary universal features, that is, the universal features other than 
bare existence, and to that extent it is determinate. It involves thought. 
This leads us to the next stage called 7#@, It is what is to be called 
associative integration. In this stage of integrative experience we do not 
get a full knowledge of the object in the form of the cognition of the 
determinate nature of the object in its fullness. In this we do not form 
a judgment, yet we are bent on ascertaining a fact. In the next stage of 
avaya we get perceptual judgment. In this stage the sense impressions 
are interpreted and a meaning is assigned to the experience. The implicit 
presence of the thought element in quagraha etc. gets expression and a 
concrete experience is formed. This experience being concrete and deter- 
minate is retained in the form of a cognitional trace. This cognitional 
trace makes possible the recollection of the concerned past experience, 


Transcendental perception: The transcendental perceptions—which are 
due to the special capacity of a soul and which require no media in the 
form of sense-organs and mind—are of three types, viz. avadhi-jiana, 
71, Ibid, pp. 2-3 
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manah-faryaya-jiidna and kevala-jitana. According to the Jainas, a soul is 
inherently capable of cognising all the things along with all their 
characteristics however remote in time and place any of these things might 
be. It is only because of the ‘karmic veil that this capacity is obscured. 
But it is quite possible that though the veil of karma is not completely 
removed, the relevant knowledge-obscuring karma is removed. Such remo- 
val may be by degrees. And corresponding to the degree of the removal 
of karma the degree of supernormal perception also varies. Omniscience 
arises when there is a complete destruction of the obscuring veil. But 
when the destruction-and-subsidence of this veil is of a lower degree 
two other varieties of transcendental perception make their appearance. 
Let ts take these three types of transcendental perception one by one 
and explain them in brief, mainly after Akalanka. 


Avadhi-jitina : Tn avadhi one perceives such things as have a form, that 
is, material objects. This faculty differs in scope and durability in different 
individuals on account of the different capacities developed py them 
through merit (spiritual discipline). Owing to the varying degrees of 
destruction-and-subsidence of the karmic veil, there is a corresponding 
variation in the degrees of remoteness—spatial and temporal—of the 
objects to be grasped by a type of avadhijfana, The highest type of 
avadhi-jitana can know a material thing that may lie anywhere in the 
tniverse (loka) and that might have taken place at any time in the past 
or might take place at any time inthe future. It grasps a material thing 
lying anywhere in the universe but not beyond the universe because 
material things are not there beyond the universe, that is, in the space 
outside the universe (alokakasa), It cannot perceive all the modes of all 
the things—material and otherwise nor all the modes of all materjal 
things but only some modes of all the material things. The lowest 
type of avadhi-jfiana extends to a very small fraction of space and 
knows the material things that fall within that much space. As regards 
time it can penetrate only a short layer of it, a second—rather less than 
a second. It can perceive only a few modes of the material thing 
that happens to be its object. On the whole avadit-jitina is divided into 
six types; for the details thereof one may refer to Raja-vartikal.22.4, 74 


Manah-fparyaya-jiana : Now we come to the next form of transcend- 
ental perception called manah-paryaya-jitina by the Jainas. Mind, according 
to them, is a material substance. Its modes are its different changing 
states running parallel to the acts of thought. Every state of our mind 
is a particular mode of the mind substance. As our states of thought 
change, the mind also changes correspondingly. Thus every mode of 


- 
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thought is appropriately reflected in the mind substance. ‘The direct appre- 
hension of the modes of mind is called manah-paryaya-jiina in the Jaina 
philosophy. All this means that the cognition of the states of thought is 
nothing but a direct perception of the modes of the stuff of which the 
tnind is fashioned. 


Although there is, among the Jainas, a general agreement as to the 
nature of manah-paryaya-jitina, they differ as to wnat constitutes its proper 
object. Jinabhadra rejects the possibility of a direct cognition of the 
external objects thought of by other persons. He is of the view that 
they are cognised through inference. Only the modes of the mind sub- 
stance are here directly cognised.‘* Piijyapada widens the scope of this 
knowledge by granting the possibility of direct perception of the external 
objects too that are thought of by other persons.7®° Akalanka observes 
that the states of the mind are only the media through which external 
objects are perceived.’* Umasvati too grants the possibility of a direct 
perception of the external things thought of by others. ’7§ 


Only human beings can acquire the capacity for this type of percep- 
tion and this they do through a rigorous spiritual discipline.7® The 
Jainas recognise two varieties of manah.paryaya—rjumali and vipulamati, 
The former is less pure and sometinies falters. The latter is purer and 
lasts upto the rise of omniscience. ®° 

Kevalajiina : Let us now turn to what is called omniscience. Omni- 
science, for Akalanka, means simultaneous knowledge of all the substances 
and all their modes, that is, their modes whether belonging to the past, 
present or future. 

The possibility of omniscience is implied in the Jaina conception of 
soul. A soul in its pure form possesses knowledge infinite. It is omni- 
scient. But this faculty of it is obscured by the veil of knowledge- 
obscuring karma, This veil can be removed totally by the practice of 
meditation and self-control, just as the obscuration of the sun or thé 
moon caused by cloud can be removed by a blast of wind. And it is 
when this veil is removed totally that omniscience dawns. 

The Mimamsaka philosophers reject the possibility of omniscience. 
This attitude of theirs is the result of their position that religious duty 
(dharma) is not a thing to be grasped by sense-perception and there is 
75. Viscsavasyakabhasya, 814 
76, parakiyamanogato’rtho mana ity ucyate/ sihacaryat tasya paryayanam parigamanam 
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no super-normal perception to grasp it; the knowledge of religious duty 
ean be had through the Vedas alone; and the Vedas are authorless 
(apaurusrya), Kumiarila declares that the denial of omniscience means the 
denial of a perceptual knowledge of religious duty; the knowledge of 
religious duty is possible only through the authorless Vedas, He has no 
objection if some one becomes omniscient by knowing dharma through 
the Vedas and the remaining things by means of other pramanas, ®) But 
one should note that this amounts to the rejection of ommniscience as a 
Cognitive faculty sui generis. Omniscience in the sense of a type of per- 
ception that enables a soul to directly cognise everything is not accepta- 
ble to Kumarila. 


As against this, Akalanika proves the possibility of omniscience in the 
Sense of an independent facutly that enables a soul to cognise every- 
thing. If super-normal perception is inadmissible, how can we have-~as 
we certainly do—the not-discrepant astrological divinations ? °? Hence 
it should be conceded that there is a facutly of direct knowledge which 
is super-norinal and extrasensory and this facntly is nothing but omni- 
science. The very progressive gradation of knowledge necessarily 
implies the highest magnitude of knowledge attainable by man. °? If a 
person has no inherent capacity to know everything, he will not be able 
to know everything even by means of the Vedas, Again, the impossibility 
of omniscience cannot be established without one having the knowledge of 
all the persons of all times and climes. That is to say, one who rejects 
Omniscience in the case of all the persons of all times and climes, must 
himself be an omniscient person. °* After thus offering the positive 
arguments, Akalanka takes recourse to the negative argument that it is 
certain that there is no contradictory pramana to reject the established 
omniscijence;*® he substantiates this argument by examining the various 
So-called contradictory prama@nas advanced in this connection. 


The Buddhists in general and Dharmakirti in particular grant 
that man is capable of perceiving dharma—spiritual matters. They support 
this contention by the example of Buddha who perceived dharma as 
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Compare Yogasiitra, I. 25 with Vydsabhasya, 
84. Siddhiviniscaya, VIII, 9-15 
85 asti sarvajiiah suniscitasambhavadbadhakapramanabhavat sukhadivat/ Ibid, p. §37 
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such in the form of four noble truths. According to them Buddha realised 
the great truth of life, viz. that there is sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the 
removal of sorrow and the way of removing sorrow. And the fact 
of the revelation of the truth of life implies that he should be taken as 
an authority on the remuining matters also. 


Dharmakirti does not deny the possibility of omniscieuce but lays 
emphasis on the need for acquiring the knowledge of the essentials. He 
little cares whether a person knows or does not the things which are 
not connected with the religious pursuit. He has not discussed the ques: 
tion whether the one possessed of the vision of dharma is necessarily an 
omniscient being, Kumarila rejects the possibility of a perception of 
dharma, Dharmakirti, on the other hand, establishes it. &° 


Prajfidkaragupta, the commentator of Dharmakirti, justifies the 
arguments of Dharmakirti offerd by way of establishing the possibility 
of a perception of dharma; in addition, he proves the sarvajiialva or 
omniscience. In his opinion any spiritual aspirant can attain ommisceince 
provided he has freed himself from passions. 57 Santaraksita also proves 
that an omniscient person can know each and every thing if he wants 
to know it because he is devoid of what causes the obscuration of 
knowledge ( jiey@varana ),*° Even Nagasena expresses a view similar to 
this. §® Thus the difference between Dharmakitri and Akalanka on the 
question of omniscience is merely one of emphasis. Again, if we were 
to hold that the view of Nagasena and Santaraksita—that an omniscient 
person can know anything provided he wants to know it or directs his 
attention towards it—was also the view of Dharmakirti, then we will 
certainly find some difference between Dharmakirti and Akalanka 
tegarding the conception of omniscience. For Dharmakirti, an omni- 
scient person, though capable of knowing everything, will know only 
that thing towards which he has directed his attention ; whereas for 
Akalanka, an omniscient person always actually knows everything; his 
attention remains directed towards all things always. 

86, tasmad anustheyagatarn jiidanam asya vicaryatam] 

kitasankhyapatijiianarn tasya nah kvopayujyate// 

diiram pasyatu va ma va tattvam istarh tu pasyatu/ 

pramanam diradarsi ced ete grddhran upasmahe// Pramanavartika, I, 33, 35 
87. tato’sya vitaragatve sarvarthajiianasambhavah/ 

samahitasya sakalarn cak@stiti viniscitam// Pramanavartikabhasya, p, 329 
83, yad yad icchati boddhum va tat tad vetti niyogatah/ 

gaktir evarnvidha hy asya prahinavarano hy asau// Tattvasangraha, ka. 3628 
89, bhante, buddho sabbafifit’ti// ama maharaja, bhagava sabbafifit, na ca bhagavato 

satatarhn samitarn fianadassanam paccupatthitam, Avajjanapatibaddham bhagavate 


sabbaiiiiutafianamh, avajjitva yadicchitarh janati’ti// Milindapafiho, p. 105 
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History of the definition of perception in general: We have studied 
Akalanka’s position on the question of the nature and types of percep- 
tion. Now let us trace the history of the difinition of perception in 


general, 


In the early definition of perception offered by the Naiydyikas, 
the Vaigesikas and the Mimamsakas we find terms expressive of its 
special cause and its correspondence with the external object. But there 
is not introduced in the definition any term that may describe its specific 
‘ positive nature, viz. its vividness and immediacy. It is the Buddhists 
who first started the tradition of defining it in a positive manner pointing 
out its essential nature. They defined it as vivid and immediate. This 
way of defining perception is found most advantageous by the medieval 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system and Jaina system. As by this time the former 
had clearly made room for God in the shape of the creator of the universe 
and the author of the Vedas, divine perception came to be regarded 
aS an eternal verity and hence there arose for it the problem of for- 
mulating a definition common to the generated and eternal types of 
perception. In the case of the Jaina system too there similarly arose the 
problem of formulating a definition that may apply to both the empirical 
and transcendental types of perception. This seems to be the reason why 
the medieval Nyaya-Vaisesika and Jaina logicians followed the Buddhist 
logicians in defining perception as vivid and direct. Siddhasena Divakara 
seems to be the first to have defined perception as not-non-direct cogni- 
tion. But Akalanka positively declares that a cognition which is vivid 
constitutes perception and he thus removes the fallacy of mutual depend- 
ence involved in the definition offered by Siddhasena. All the Jaina 
logicians—Digambara as well as Svetambara—that flourished after him 
follow him in this matter. Bhasarvajfia, like Siddhasena, employed the 
term aparoksa in his definition of perception.°® The author of the 
Nyayasiddhantamafijari, Salikanatha °? and Gangesa °° define perception 
as adirect or immediate cognition of an object. 

Although all these Jogicians defined perception as a vivid or 
direct, they rejected the Buddhist equation of a vivid or direct cognition 
with indeterminate sensory cognition or pure sensation (nirvikal pa pratyaksa), 
According to the Buddhist logicians, only pure sensations which are 
indeterminate cognitions devoid of all thought element whatsoever are 
of the nature of perception. The Jaina logicians, on the other hand, 
declare that only determinate, thought-involving cognitions can be of the 
nature of perception (pralyaksa pramana ). Logicians following other systems 


anon 


80 Ny&yasara, p. 2 
91 Prakaranapaiicika, p, 51 , 
92 pratyaksasya saks&tkatitvalaksanam] Tattvacintimani, p. 543 
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in the main maintain an intertnediate position. For them both indeter- 
minate and determinate cognitions could be of the nature of perception 
(pratyaksa pramana), So, their task is to counter the Buddhist view by 
showing that determinate cognitions also could be of the nature of 
perception. But the task of the Jaina logicians is two-fold. They have 
to prove on the one hand that indeterminate cognitions can ever be 
counted as perception (fratyaksa pramana) and on the other that only 
determinate cognitions can be so counted. Thus like the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, they establish the validity of the determinate cognitions 
generated by sense-object contact but in addition they prove the inva- 
lidity of all indeterminate cognitions. In their first task they are 
naturally assisted by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Mimamsakas as this 
is their common concern. In the second task they are helped by the 
terms and conditions laid down by the Buddhist logicians themselves 
in their definition of valid cognition (pramana), viz. efficiency and mnon- 
discrepancy. The Jaina logicians too, following in the footsteps of these 
Buddhist logicians, difine valid cognition as eficient and non-discrepant. 
But they rightly observe that indeterminate cognition being never effici- 
ent and non-discrepant can never be regarded as valid. 


History of the concept of indeterminate perception (Nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa): I think it would not be here out of place to consider the 
history of the doctrine according to which even indeterminate cognition 
is of the nature of percepiion (pratyaksa pramapa), 


It is difficult to find the doctrine of indeterminate perception in 
the Vaisesikastitra. In the Sarvadarsanasangraha it is said thatin the eighth 
chapter of the Vaisesikastitra is propounded the doctrine of the two types 
of perception—determinate (savikalpaka) and indeterminate (nirvikal paka),93 
But this seems to bea misconception possibly arisen from the statement of 
the Sitrakara that the cognition of universals does not depend on the cogniton 
of any other category. °* Of course, in the course of a perceptual cognition, 
the cognition of universals always takes place first. But that does not mean 
that this cognition of universals is indeterminate (mrvikalpaka), If we were 
to take it to be so, there would be no possibility at all of there being 
determinate perception of universals. And as a result the VaiSesikas 
would have no right to talk of universals of which they themselves 
never have a determinate perceptual knowledge. We are, therefore, 
compelled to maintain that this cognition of universuls is as much 
determinate and thought-involving as the cognition of any other 
93. astame _ nirvikalpakasavikalpakapratyaksapram4anacintanam/ Sarvadarsanasangraha, 

pp. 211-212 
94, samanyavisesesu samanyavisesabhavat tata eva jiidnamj samanyavisesapeksarh dravya- 

gunakarmasu/ Vaisegikasitra, VIII, 5-6 
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category. So, if we are at all to find out in the VaiSesikasitra 
something like indeterminate perception (or pure sensation) we would 
have to hunt for the stiras that may suggest a stage where there is a 
cognition of all the categories (viz. substance, quality, action, universals, 
and the relation inherence) in an undifferentiated form. Is it possible 
for us to point out any stra containing this idea? To us it seems that 
there is not a single siira that may even suggest this idea. And Pras- 
astapada seeins to be fully conscious of the difficulty. That is why he 
speaks of an addifional stage previous to the cognition of universals, a 
stage which he calls Avibhakta Alocana, °° The term Avibhakta is pregnant 
with meaning. It points to the fact that at this stage all the categories 
are presented to consciousness but the cogniser is absolutely unable to 
differentiate them from one another and to recognise them as they are. 
This Avibhakta Alocana is nothing but a passive reception of sensedata or 
pure sensation. This is very much like the indeterminate perception of 
Dinnagaand Dharmakirti. Whether Prasastapada independently felt the need 
for introducing the stage in question or he was influenced by the conte- 
mporary Buddhist logicians who were evolving the doctrine of indeter- 
minate perception we cannot say definitely. The Avibhakta Alocana gives 
rise to the Svaripalocana type of cognition. Here the mind becomes active 
and analyses the content of the Avibhakta Alocana, At this stage the 
universals are being first found out, differentiated from the remaining 
content of that undifferentiated whole, and determined or recognised as 
they are by mental analysis. From this stage onward we should regard 
the whole cognitive process as determinate and thought-involving, It 
would not be much logical to treat the second stage as that of indeter- 
minate perception though—following the medieval commentators of 
Pragastapada—scholars have generally done so (while taking no notice 
at all of the stage we have here recognised as'the one preceding this 
, second stage). Then we come to the third stage which will be that of 
determinate perception on our interpretation as also on the traditional 
one, At this stage the mind finds out from the original undifferentiated 
whole those entities in which the universals inhere and thus jit here 
has first the cognition of the substance, qualities and actions as quilified by 
their respective universals and then the cognition of substance as qualified 
by those qualities and/or actions. 


So, we can safely conclude that in the Vaisesika system the 
doctrine of indeterminate perception was probably first introduced by 
Pragastapada. His Avibhakta Alocana is not essentially different from 


95, tatra simanyavisgesesu svarupdlocanamatrath pratyaksarhn pramanat...pramitir dravyadi- 
visayath jiidnam/ samanyaviscsajiianotpattau avibhaktam alocanamatram pratyaksarh 
pramanam asmin n&nyat pramanantaram asti/... Pragastapadabhisya, p. 553 
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Dinnaga’s and Dharmakirti’s conception of perception (pratyaksa praia), 
But one thing should be taken note of. Though Pragastapada recognizes 
the indeterminate perceptual cognition (Avibhakta Alocana) as a psychologi- 
cal fact he does not regard it as perception proper (/ratyaksa prami); it 
is merely the immediate cause (framana=karana) of the perception proper 
(pratyksa pram@), Moreover, we should not lose sight of the fine distince- 
tion that obtains between Avibhakta Alocana of Pragastapada and the 
pratyaksa of Dinnaga. This distinction is mainly (rather entirely) due 
to the two different conceptions of reality lying atthe back of the two 
and not to an essential difference in their nature. The Vaisesikas, being 
ultra-realists, consider substance, quality, action, universal, and even the 
relation inherence to be objectively real and hence, according to them, 
they all—of course in the form of an undifferentiated whole—are presented 
to consciousness even at the stage of Avibhakta Alocana, Avibhakta Alocana 
is a foetus consciousness (or cognition ) which has as its content all 
the categories (from substance down toinherence) taken in an undiffere- 
ntiated form. Later on this consciousness develops and we have the 
cognition of categories as distinct from one another. Thus these catego- 
ries are not mental fictions, that is, something introduced later on by 
mind out of itself. So,even the determinate perception of these categories 
is valid. On the other hand, these categories are dismissed as unreal by 
Difinaga and Dharmakirti and consequently they are not regarded by them 
as something presented to consciousness—not even in an undifferentiated 
form—at the time of perception (pure sensation). They ‘are absolutely 
adventitious mental figments. And hence thoughts or determinate cogni+ 
tions whose object they are, are treated by Difinaga and Dharmakirti as 
false conceptions. 

In the Nyaya Philosophy the doctrine of indeterminate perception 
is first introduced by Vacaspati Misra. And he seeks to justify his proce- 
dure on the basis of the occurrence of the term ‘avyapadesya’ in the« 
aphorism concerned. On his showing this aphorism does not contain a 
general definition of perception but enumerates the types of perception. 
Thus for him, the term ‘avyapadesya’ refers to indeterminate perception 
(nirvikalpaka praiyaksa) andthe term ‘vyavasayatmaka’ to determinate perception 
(savikalpaka pratyaksa),°° He is forced to take recourse to this ingenicus 
farfetched interpretation of the term ‘avyapadesya’ simply because he is 
introducing a foreign doctrine into the Nyaya fold. It is note-worthy 
that Vacaspati attributes the introduction of the doctrine in the Nyaya 
system to his teacher Trilocana. °? A statement of Udayanacarya will 
96, iha dvayi pratyaksajatir avikalpika savikalpika ca itij...tatra avikalpikayah padam 

avyapadesyam iti, savikalpikayas ca vyavasayatmakam iti/Nyayavartikatatparyatika, p, 125 
97, trilocanaguriinnitamarganugamanonmukhaih/ 

yathamanarm yathavastu vyakhyatam idam idrsam// Ibid, p, 133 
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justify the surmise that Trilocana had effected something of a revolution 
in the teaching of the Nyaya school by introducing into it the tenets of 
Pragastapada. "® Nor are we wrong if we suggest that it is again Vicas- 
pati who first introduces this conception in the Sankhya philosophy 
as well. 


It might be asked as to why we insist that the Siitrakara does not 
intend to mark off special kind of perception, namely, indeterminate 
perception, by the term ‘aayasiadesya’, In answer we point out that among 
the old views, recorded in the Nyayamafijari, as to the purpose of 
the occurrence of the term ‘azyafadesya’ in the siira none is akin to that 
of Vacaspati. Even Uddyotakarn treats the sifra as containing a general 
definition of perception.®® We give below those old views recorded 
in the Nyayamaiijari. 


The Vrddha Naiyayikes are of the opinion that the term ‘avyapadesya’ 
(non-designable) is introduced in the Sifra to exclude the cognition which, 
though generated by sense-object contact and determinate, is designated 
by the name of its object. Designable cognition means the cognition that 
is an object of words. There are cognitions that are generated by sense- 
object contact but they are designated by the names of their objects e. g. ‘ this 
is flavour-cognition,’ ‘ this is colour-cognition.’ They become designable 
cognitions, that is, the cognitions that are an object of words. Such 
cognitions should not be counted as perception. Let us make the point 
more clear. Only those cognitions that are disposed to grasp the external 
object colour etc. could be considered as perception or an instrument of 
perception. But when these very cognitions are later on designated by 
the name of their respective objects, they giving up the nature of percep- 
tion—a nature acquired through the act of grasping the external objects— 
assume the nature of an object on account of having become an object 
of words; in such a condition they could never be regarded as 
either a resultant cognition or its instrument. '1°° MM. Phanibhusana 


Se atra trilocanaguroh sakasad upadesarasdyanam dsaditam amisam punar navibhavaya 
diyata iti yujyate) Nyayavartikatatparyaparisuddhi, p. 9 

99. 2.0 samastam laksanam ity ucyateJ Nyayavartika, p, 40 

100. tatra vrddhanaiyadyikas tavad dcaksate...yad indriyarthasannikarsad utpannam sadvis- 
ayanamadheyena vyapadisyate rtipajiianam rasajiianam iti tad vyapadesyarm ma bhid ity 
avyapadeSagrahanam] Nyayamaiijari, p, 73 
ayam tu tesim Asayah, rUpdadivisayagrahanabhimukharh hi tad aksajarn jildnam 
pramanam phalarh va ucyate, yada tu tad eva Sabdena ucyate rtpajiianam rasajfianam 
iti tada rtipadijiidnavisayagrahanavyaparalabhyam pramanatam apahaya Sabdakarmata’’- 
pattikrtarh prameyatam eva avalambata iti na tasyarh dagayarm tat pramanam.../ 


Thid, p. 82 
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observes that Vatsyayana seems to be the representative of this view.}°? 
It is interesting to note that this interpretation does not imply the 
exclusion of the cognitions that grasp the external things by applying 
their names to them because the objects of these cognitions are those 
external things themselves. In short, according to this view the cogn” 
tion that grasps the object present before the senses and refers to it by 
its own name is no doubt perception but as soon as this very cognition 
itself is referred to by the name of its object it no longer remains 
perception but instead becomes an object of verbal cognition. It is to 
exclude such cognitions that the term ‘avapadesya’ is included in the 
definition of perception. 


Acaryah contend that the Satrak#ra introduced the term ‘ avpapadesya' 
in the definition of perception to exclude the cognition that is generated 
not by sense-object contact alone but by the contact as well as words 
spoken by the instructor (wapadesyam=vwyapadesajjatam), 1°2 It is note- 
worthy that while commenting on the word ‘avyapadesya’ occurring in 
the Prasastapadabhasya Udayana and Sridhara adopt this view and 
give an identical explanation. Suppose there is a person who has not 
seen a cow as yet. For the first time his visual sense-organ comes in 
contact with the thing called ‘cow’; though he has the determinate 
cognition of the thing at this stage, he is unable to apply the word ‘cow’ 
to that thing and judge that thing as ‘cow’. In the meanwhile, some 
learned person arrives there and utters a sentence with respect to that 
animal, the sentence ‘this is a cow’. AS soon as the person innocent of 
the convention hears the sentence, there arises in him the cognition of 
the thing as ‘cow’. Though this cognition is generated by the sense- 
object contact, it is not perception because it is directly generated by 
the authoritative statement (Sabda.pramaina), And on this account, it is 
to be counted as verbal. To exclude this type of cognitions, say 
Udayana and Sridhara, from the field of perception Prasgastapada des- 
cribes perception as @upapadesya, }°8 This view exactly tallies with the 
view ascribed to Acaryah by Jayanta. It is almost certain that Jayanta 
101. Nyayadarsana (Bengali), Vol. I, p. 106 

Sce also Nyayabhasya, I, 4 
102, dc&ryah Sabdarthesu sthaviravyavaharato vyutpadyamano janah sarnSayavagamasamaye 

sathjfiopadesakad ‘ayarh panasa ucyate’ iti vrddhodiritad vakyat puro’vasthitasakhadi- 

mantam artharh panasaSabdavacyataya janati/ tadasya jiianam indriyajam api na 
kevalendriyakaranakarh bhavitum ucitam, asati sarhjiiopadegini gabde tadanutpadat] 
tena Sabdendriyabhyarh sambhtya janitatvad ubhayajam idamh jiidnam vyapadesaj 
jitam iti vyapade’yam ucyate/ tad avyapade’yapadena vyudasyate/ Nyayamaiijari, 

pp. 73-74 

103, NySyakandali,"p, 199 
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uses the term Gcaryah for Vyomagivacarya because the view ascribed to 
acarnyaha is the same as is found in the Vyomavati. !°+ 


Some areof the opinion that the Stitrakira has introduced this 
term in the definition of perception in order to avoid the fallacy of 
asambhava, In the absence of the thing itself, there is no possibility of 
its definition. There are some philosophers like Bhartrhari who contend 
that there is no cognition whatsoever that is generated by sense-object 
contact alone. This is because the object of all cognitions is not merely 
the external thing but the external thing qualified by its name. There is 
not a single cognition whose object is purely an external thing. Thus 
even in the case of what is called perception the name of the object 
attains the status of an object because it is cognised ag a qualification of 
the object. When the visual sense-organ comes in contact with the thing 
pot, the cogniser first remembers the name pot. That is, he first has 
the cognition of the name which acts asa qualification. Afterwards, from 
this cognition of the qualification which is of the nature of recollection, 
there arises the cognition of the thing qualified by the name eg. the 
thing pot qualified by the name ‘pot’. This cognition could not be 
tegarded as perception because the qualification viz. the name of the 
object could snot be grasped by the eyes; nor could the object whose 
qualification the name is, be grasped by ears; and moreover, there is no 
possibility of one cognition being generated by ‘wo senses simultaneously 
Again, in the case of the cognition under consideration, the name ‘pot’ 
which is the object of recollection functions as an instrumental cause 
(karana), that is, the cognition under consideration is directly generated 
by the word and hence it is to be treated as a verbal cognition. Thus 
all cognitions that are ever treated as perception are no _ perception at 
all but verbal cognitions only. To refute this view the Siitrakara has 
introduced the term avyapadesya in the definition of perception.?°4 


From all this we may conclude that the conception of indeterm- 
inate perception was a later addition to the Nyaya philosophy and 
that it was probably first introduced there by Trilocana. The Nyaya 
conception of indeterminate perception could not be different from the 


104. na, indtiyasahakarina §Sabdena yaj janyate tasya vyavacchedarthatvat, tathahy 
akrtasamayo rUparh pasyann api caksusa rpam iti na janite/ ripam iti sabdoccarana- 
nantararh pratipadyata ity ubhayajarn jiidnam/ nanu ca Sabdendriyayor eckasmin kale 
vyaparasambhavad ayuktam etat/ tathahi—manasa adhisthitam na grotrarm Sabdarn 
grthnati punah kriyakramena caksusaé sambandhe sati rpagrahanam/ na ca Sabda jria- 
nasya etavatkalam avasthanam sambhavatiti katham ubhayajam jiijanam? atra eka 
Srotrasambaddhe manasi kriyotpanna vibhagam 4drabhate...tatah svajiianasahayasabdasa- 
hakarina caksusa rUpajianam utpadyate ity ubhayajarn jiidnam/ yadi va...bhavati eva 
ubhayajam jiianam/ Vyomavati, p, 555 

105, Nyayamaiijari, p, 75 
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Vaisesika conception of it because both of them consider all the 
categortes—viz. substance etc.—to be objectively real and hence for both 
the indeterminate perception should cognize all the (perceptible) cate- 
gories but as an undifferentiated whole.1°® With regared to the Mimamsa 
philosophy, it is to be noted that in the st#lra containing the definition 
of perception there is definitely no indication of a recognition of indeter* 
minate perception. We may surmise that it was Kumarila who for the 
first time introduced the conception of indeterminate perception in the 
Mimamsa philosophy. Thus even before Trilocana we find Kumirila 
not only recognising the indeterminate cognition as a psychological stage- 
but also attributing to it the status of perception proper (pratyaksa’ 
pramana) provided the contact concerned is non-defective (samprayoga),- 
Kumarila recognises the categories substance, quality, action and 
universal as objectively real and perceptible too. So, his conception: 
of indeterminate perception is not essentially different from that of the: 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. For, according to him too the indeterminate perception: 
cognises all the perceptible categories in an undifferentiated form. 
That is, the categories are different from one another but they are not 
cognised as such. !®7 Kumarila defines indeterminate perception as the 
simple apprehension of an object (vasiz), pure and simple, similar to the 
apprehension of a baby ora dumb person. 19° The analogy given by 
him is defective and misleads one to think that the determinate thought- 
involving cognition of a person innocent of convention is a case of 
indeterminate perception. This cognition is mameless no doubt but it is 
not thoughiless because the essence of thought is the assimilation of a 
present experience to the past similar ones and such an assimilation is 
present evein in the case of the cognitions of a baby or a dumb persoz. 
Kumarila further states that neither the specific characteristics nor the 
general characteristics are apprehended by the indeterminate cognition. 
Here again we should take this statement to mean that though the 
specific and general characteristics are apprehended at this stage they are 
not recognised and judged as such. This is corroborated by a state. 
ment of Parthasarathi Misra. He says that the indeterminate percep- 
tion cognises the sammugdha vasit i.e. the substance, quality, action and 
universal in an undifferentiated conglomeration, in other words, the 
specific and general characteristics as an undifferentiated whole (avivifta), 
106, kvacij jatih kvacid dravyam kvacit karma kvacid gunalo/ 

yad eva savikalpena tad evanena grhyate// Ibid, p, 92 
107, na hi akhyatum aS’akyatvad bhedo nastiti gamyate// Slokavartika, p, 149 


108. asti hy alocanajfianarm prathamayn nirvikalpakam/ 
balami&kadivijiianasadrsarn suddhavastujam]| 
na viseso na sAmanyarth tadanim anubhiyate/ 
tayor adharabhuta tu vyaktir evavasiyate// Ibid, pp. 147-148 
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‘The terms “‘auiykta’ and ‘sammugdha’ remind us of the term ‘avibhakta’ of 
Prasgastapada. 19° The Prabhakars’ conception of indeterminate percep- 
tion is essentially the same as that of the Bhattas. Thus Salikanatha 
‘says that it apprehends the substance, quality and universals but in an 
undifferentiated form, that is, as bare existence.'?° Action (Kriya or karma) 
is regarded by him as imperceptible and hence on his view it is not 
grasped even by determinate perception. Even some Advaitins (who 
follow Sankara) recognise the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa, the primary awareness 
or simple experience of an object taking place prior to the developed 
perception of it. According to them the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa grasps 
Existence (sata) alone. ™!1 And in the stage of savikalpaka pratyaksa this 
Existence becomes differentiated through the activities of mind. Thus on 
their view the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa really gives us a knowledge of pure exi- 
stence and not of particulars (guna, karma, etc.) which are but the 
subsequent creations of our own mind. This means that for these 
philosophers all determinate thought-involving cognitions are false and 
invalid and consequently the mtrvtkalpaka pratyaksa is the only source of 
true knowledge. [This is exactly the Buddhist position. ] Jayanta refutes 
this view extensively. There is also another Advaitic view upheld 
in the Vedantaparibhasa. According to its author, all identity judgments 
generated bya sense-object contact are of thenature of sirvikal paka pratyaksa, 
Thus on this view the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa is not a pre-jedgment stage 
butit is merely a certain types of judgment the import of which is the 
identity (‘adaimya) of two terms, eg. ‘this is Mr. X’, ‘that thou art’, 
etc, 112 


Though Pragastapada accepts the Avibhakta Alocana as a psychologi-« 
-c4l fact he does not consider it to beperception proper (praiyaksa pramina) 
at all. For him it is merely the immediate cause (Karana) of perception 
proper. This view comes very i1ear to that of the Jainas. For Kumarila 
the indeterminate cognition is not merely a psychological stage prece- 
ding perception proper but he includes it in the province of perception 


109, aviviktasamanyavisesavibhagarh sammugdhavastumatragocaram 4locanajiianam] 
Sastradipika, p. 40 

110, prathamarh hi svariipamatrajfidnath dravya-jati-gunestpajayate/ Prakaranapaficika, p, 54 
See also Tantrarahasya, p, 10 
samanyavisesesu pratipadyamanam pratyaksarh prathamam utpadyate, kintu vastvantarf- 
nusandhanagiinyataya samanyavisesarupata na pratiyate/ Prakaranapafiicka, p, 54 
See also Tantrarahasya, p. 10 

11), o.. nirvisesasanmatrabrahmagrahitvat pratyaksasya/ Sribhasya (Mahaptrvapaksa) p, 22 
See also Sastradipika and Nyayaratnakara on Slokavartika, Pratyaksastitra, ka. 104 et seq. 

112, tatra savikalpakarh vaiSistyavagahijfianam yatha ghatam aham janamityadi jianam/ 
nirvikalpakamh tu sarhsarganavagahijiianam] yath& so’yam devadattah, tat tvam asityadi- 
vakyajanyajfianam] Vedantaparibhasa, p,4) 
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proper. On his view a perception can be indeterminate though not all 
indeterminate cognitions are perception (pratyaksa pramana), It is 
only those indeterminate cognitions which are generated by a non-defective 
sense-object contact (sam-prayoga) that are regarded by him as perception 
(pratyaksa pramana),+13 Vacaspati parts company with him in so far as 
the former regards all indeterminate cognitions as valid and hence 
perception proper (pratyaksa pramana), Thus he tells us that cognitions 
of this type are always valid. Therein things present themselres as 
they are. The experience is always true. If a person is unable to 
interpret or analyse or judge the experience of a thing properly it is 
his fault and not that of the thing or of the experience, ?!* From 
this we can conclude that for him all illusions involve a mental activity or 
interpretation. This view of Vacaspati closely taliies with that of 
Dinnaga who does not include the term ‘abhra@nta’ in the definition of 
perception. Can we surmise from this that Vacaspati follows Dinnaga 
on the question? Let us explain the view under consideration in brief. 
Senses never deceive us. They grasp the thing asit is. Of course, 
when fhey grasp it, they grasp it along with its peculiar position 
and environment. A person looks at a round table from a distance. The 
actual image on the retina is oblique. But this is due to the peculiar 
position of the table and the person. We should not say that the 
visual sense-organ has presented the thing wrongly. Asa matter of 
fact the thing has not been presented as devoid of therelation it holds 
with other things. And if we take into considerations these relations 
Wwe cannot but say that the senses are trust-worthy. They present the 
whole as it is. But we see that we are deceived many a time. This 
is due to the wrong interpretation of the whoie by the mind or its 

interpretative faculty. At times it does not take into consideration the 
relevant relations obtaining between a thing and the things of its 

environment and as a result it mistakes the thing as standing in its 

environment for the same as standing in isolation. If the mind fails to 

notice the special relation of the cogniser to the round table—the object, 

it judges the table to be oblique. This judgment is wrong. But after- 

wards when it finds its mistake, the image on the retina remains the 

same ; it does not change; what changes is the judgment pronounced by 


eee nen 
113, samyagarthe ca sarnSabdo dusprayoganivaranah/ 

prayoga indriyanath ca vyaparo’rthesu kathyate}} 

dustatvac chuktikayogo varyate rajateksanat/ Siokavartika, p, 129 


114, atra ca na nirvikalpakath bhrantarn kintu savikalpakam ity aha tats tu maricin iti/ 
indriyena @locya maricin uccavacam uccalato nirvikalpakena grhitva pascat tatra 
upaghatadosad viparyeti savikalpako’sya pratyayo bhranto jayate, tasmd@d vijfidnasya 
vyabhicaro narthasya iti] yatha”*huh, niruktakarah—naisa sthdnor aparadho yad enam 
andhLo na pagsyati purusaparadho sa bhavatif Nyayavartikatatparyatika, p. 132 
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the mind. This proves that experience or indeterminate perception is 
always true; there is no possibility of error so far as it goes. Only 
judgments are liable to error. And hence only in connection with judg- 
ments there might arise the question of correction. Jayanta being the 
upholder of the view that the most efficient cause (karana) of perception 
is the aggregate of the conditions physical and cognitional (bodhabodha- 
svabhava samagri), there arises for him the problem of justifying his view 
that a perception can be indeterminate (nirvikalpaka), because it is impossible 
to find any cognition (bodha or jiiana) among the causal conditions of 
an indeterminate perception. To find the way out, it is suggested by 
some that the eternal jana of God is one of the factors constituting 
the causal aggregate that generates indeterminate perception. !}% Be 
that as it may, with regard to the question of the possibility of error in 
an indeterminate perception Jayanta clearly maintains that the liability 
to error is common to both theindeterminate and determinate perceptions. 
Theillusions of sense, like the cognition of two moons, are instanced 
by him as the cases of indeterminate perception that is erroneous. Thus 
he argues that there is a possibility of the indeterminate cognitions 
being erroneous and hence in order to exclude even the illusory indeter- 
minate cognitions from the field of perception proper (praiyaksa pramana) 
the Siitrakara has introduced the term ‘avyabhicari’ (‘non-contradictory’) 
in the definition of perception (pfraiyaksa pramana ), Thus Jayanta agrees 
on this point with Dharmakirti who includes the term ‘abhranta’ in 
his definition of perception. For Dharmakirti those illusory cognitions 
that bear a vivid reflection and are incapable of being corrected by 
thought and logical persuasion are perceptual. }?° Gangesa, the father 
of the Navya-Nyaya, defined perception as the cognition which has no 
other cognition as its instrumental or immediate cause (karana), 117 
He offered the definition of perception in this manner in order to make it 
applicable to both the types of fratyaksa—eternal and non-eternal. Again, 
this definition is in harmony with his two views, viz. that sense-organs 
(and not any sort of cognition) are the instrumental cause (Aarana) of 
both the indeterminate and determinate perceptions and that some 
perceptions (that is, the determinate perceptions) have cognition (jia@na) 
as one of their causal conditions—though not as an instrumental cause (that 
is, as a karana—though not as a Aarana),!15 J,astly for him and his followers 
all valid and invalid cognitions are determinate thought-involving cogni- 
tions. Hence in connection with the indeterminate perceptions there 
does not arise the question of validity or invalidity. In other words, 
they are neither valid nor invalid. 11° 

115, Nyayamafijari (Bengali), Tippani, p. 120 

116. Pramanavartika, II, 297-298 

117, jfianakaranakam jiidnam iti tu vayam] Tattvacintamani, Sannikarsavadarahasyam, 

118, Nya&yamafijari (Bengali), Tippani, p, 118 

119. 1... na prama napi bhramah syan nirvikalpakam]/ Karikavali, 135 
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It has become amply clear from the preceding discussion that oft 
the question of the possibility of error in an indetermjnate perception 
there are mainly three or four views. Thus some recognise the indeter- 
minate cognition as a psychological fact preceding the perception proper 
(pratyaksa pram@) but they do not bring it in the province of perception 
proper. Others are of the opinion that the determinacy or indeterminacy 
of a cognition is no bar to its being perception (pratyaksa fram@) if it 
is generated by sense-object contact and presents the things as they 
are. In other words, all determinate cognitions are perception, provided 
they are generated by sense-object contact and present the things as 
they are; and all indeterminate cognitions too are perception if they 
are generated by sense-object contact and present the things as they 
are. But there are some who object to the second part of the above 
statement. The proviso of non-contradiction (presenting the things as 
they are) is, on their view, meaningless in the case of indeterminate 
cognitions because there is no possibility of contradiction or illusion 
in their case ; all the indeterminate cognitions generated by sense-object 
contact are necessarily non-contradictory and hence valid (frama), They 
all are perception (pratyaksa pram@na), Again, there is a fourth group of 
philosophers who regard indeterminate cognitions as neither valid nor 
invalid. On their view, there arises no question of validity or invalidity 
in the case of such cognitions. The Jainas positively state that such 
cognitions are not-valid (apramana), They have no pragmatic value 
because they do not definitely inform us of the true nature of their 
object. Thus for the Jainas framana (a valid cognition ) is, by definition, 
always determinate. 


Concluding Remarks : Akalaika seems to have taken great pains to: 


establish the validity (fra@m@n_yo) of the determinate cognitions generated by 
sense-object contact (this in the direct contrast to the Buddhist position), 
The following are the main reasons adducedby him in this connection. The 
object of an indeterminate cognition and the corresponding valid deter- 
minate cognition is the same. The determinate cognition in question is 
not contradicted by a subsequent conative activity. It determines what 
is hither-to undetermined. It may co-exist with the thought of 
conception (that is, the determinate cognition ) of another thing. It 
has vividness (vaiSadya) natural to it because it is generated by sense-object 
contact, Of course, it involves memory images but they are revived and 
controlled by the concerned sense-object contact. There is here no 
unrestrained flight of imagination. The attention remains centred on the 
presented object itself. It does not move in the reali of pure idea 
(that is, idea unconnected with the object presented). The recollection 
of convention or a name of the object could not deprive this determinate 


t 
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cognition of its perceptual character. Though we remember the conven- 
tional name of the object before the determinate perception takes place, 
yet the remembered name does not takeaway from forthcoming determinate 
cognition its perceptual character. The recollection of convention could 
not affect the perceptual character of the cognition in question. 
Certainly, this recollection cannot render obscure the nature of the 
_ thing presented to the senses. 


To sum up, the metaphysics of momentarism is bound to reject 
all temporal and spatial extention. For it, the reality is an indivisible 
unique point instant without any extension, spatial or temporal. It is 
just like a mathematical point. This quite naturally necessitates the 
banishment of the categories substance, quality, action, universal and 
relation from the realm of tfeality. So, this metaphysics of momentarism 
consistently condisers all thought to be fictitious—on the ground that 
thought creates its own objects, viz. substance, quality, etc. On the other 
hand, the metaphysics of non-momentarism and extension is bound to 
regard the substance, quality, action, universal and even relation as_ real 
entities. Consequently, the Nyaya-Vaigesika, the Mimamsa and even the 
Jaina schools of thought endorse the position that the thought-involving 
determinate cognition generated by sense-object contact is valid (pramana) 
because the substance, etc. that are recogiised and judged in the course 
of this cognition are not an adventitious mental creation but .were 
already present there in an undifferentiated form -as a content of the 
previous experience or indeterminate cognition. The object of an indeter- 
minate cognition and the corresponding determinate cognition is one and 
the same. The point we want to draw attention to is that if we were to 
judge the theory of perception irrespective of its metaphysics we would 
naturally reject the Buddhist view of perception and accept the opposite 
view. But to view a theory irrespective of its metaphysical back-ground 
would be doing no justice to its upholder—Buddhist or Non-buddhist. 
Andassoon as we adopt the method of judging a theory in its meta- 
physical setting we at once get at the rightness of both the theories. 
All the arguments that Akalanka has advanced against Dharmakirti’s theory 
of perception are no doubt intelligent, logical, illuminating and most 
of them are novel (e.g. not to be found in his predecessors—the 
Naiyayika, the Vaisesika, the Mimamsaka or the Jaina). But Dharmakirti’s 
theory of perception stands unrefuted so long as the fundamental 
metaphysical doctrine of momentarism remains unshaken. Irom the 
pragmatic point of view the Jainas are no doubt quite right in their 
stand that only determinate cognitions—non-contradictory and generated by 
sense-object contact—are perception (fralyaska prama@na); there is no other 
type of perception. They admit that there is n previous stage of indeter- 
minate cognition but this should not be treated as perception (pratyoksa 

pramana) because it has no pragmatic value. 
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All logicians except a section of Carvakas unanimoulsy uphold that 
anumana (inference) is an independent instrument or sotirce of valid 
knowledge. But what is auumana? We give below a general idea of what 
anumana is according to logicians. Anumana literally means knowledge 
that follows (anu) some other knowledge. It is a cognition of an object 
through the perception of another object that acts as an invariable 
mark of the former. Precisely this is meant by Gotama when he writes that 
perception invariably precedes inference. Let us be more clear. In case 
we happen to know about two objects or objective characters (say M and 
P) that Pis found wherever MI is we can say about a thing S which is 
see? to possess M { but not P) that it possesses P also ; this will be 2 
case of inferring the existence of P from the existence of M in the thing 
S. In the technical Janguage (terminology) of logic M will be called 
* probans ’ or middle term (elu or tinga), P ‘probandum’ or major 
term ( sadhya ) and the thing S ‘locus of probans (and of the proba- 
nudum )’ or minor term ( paksa); therelation of invariable concomitance 
obtaining between Mand P is called wafti in Sanskrt. The definitions 
of inference given by the logicians of different schools agree as to this 
very general nature of inference. 


Psychological conditions of inference: Under what psychological condi- 
tions are we urged to apply the method of inference? The answer to 
this question is found in the traditional discussion on the nature of 
the thesis( =faksa=pratijna=sadhya ). The requisite characteristics of a 
genuine thesis supply us with the psychological conditions of inference. 
The logicians maintain that a genuine thesis has three characteristics : 
(i) it should be hitherto unproved (siddhyabhava or sadhyasamdeha) (ji) 
it should be desired to be proved (sisadhayisa), (iii) it should not be, 
from the very start, in contradiction with perception, etc. (anirakria)?, 


Let us take these three one by one. The doubt or absence of 
certainty is a necessary condition of inference. Whatever is definitely 
known by perception is not sought to be known through inference. In 
other words, where perception is available inference is not necessary. To 
1. mitena lingena lifgino’rthasya paScAn manam anumanam]/ Nydyabhisya, I. 1.3 

tatra svacthamn trirtip4l lingad yad anumeye jaianam tad anumanam/ Nyayabindu, IT. 3 

sadhanat sadhyavijiinam anumanam...] Akalankagranthatraya, p. 52 
2. svariipenaiva svayam isto’nirakrtah paksa itiJ Nyayabindu, III. 38 

sadhyath sakyam abhipretam aprasiddham......] Akzlankagranthatraya, p, 53 
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“know objects present to our senses inference is not required; nay, in 
such cases it does not function at all, Even in Nyaya-Bhasya it is 
‘steted that inference functions with regard to things doubtful.? §, 
‘Stebbing rightly observes that doubt is a necessary psychological 
condition of inference.‘ All logicians except the Neo-Naiyayika accept 
this, The Neo-Naiyayika {js of the opinion that inference can function 
-even in, matters definitely known or proved provided the disputant 
‘desires to prove them through inference.® Is this not an indication of 
their undue emphasis on the formal aspect of the problem of inference? Of 
course,this view of theirs is not quite unnatural. We may infer,if we choose, 
the presence of an elephant before us from the trumpeting sound eman- 
ating from its trunk even when we directly perceive it with the eyes. 
. “When we are in a doubt as to the presence of an object or objective 
‘character, we cannot but try to know it definitely. The state of doubt 
‘is always unbearable. Hence doubt necessarily entails the will to know 
the doubtful thing. Doubt sets us thinking and gives rise to efforts 
’ directed towards the solution of the problem encountered. Thus these 
. two psychological conditions, namely, doubt or absence of certainty and 
. the positive desire to know go hand in hand. This condition—desire 
to prove—too is accepted by all logicians except the Neo-Naiyayika who 
maintains that inference becomes possible even when the disputant 
“does not desire to ‘deduce or prove the unproved facts.®° This seems to be 
a. curious position. How can any one prove the fact that is not desired 
-by him to be proved or deduced ? 

- “Bor the sake of precision Diinaga and Dharmakirti observe that 
: not all doubtful facts but only those ones that are accepted by the disputant . 
as facts to be proved or deduced can give rise to inference. In the tradition- 
“al. style Wemay put the thing as follows. Sometimes it so happens that 
. even the statements of reason and example obviously stand in need of proof | 
but they are not theses (paksa=sadh hiya). As for example, some one might put 
: ‘forth the statement ‘ the words are visible ‘in order to prove the statement 
. ‘the words are non-eternal’, Here, though the statement of reason itself needs 
a proof yet, merely on that account, it could not be regarded as a thesis 
because in: ‘addition to the characteristic of needing a proof it should 
‘also ‘possess the characteristic of its being accepied by the disputant as g 

thesis: or a fact to be’ ‘proved. e° 


: 3. na nirnite "tthe nyayah pravartate kintu sathgayite/ Nyayabhasya, 1 11 
4, Modern Introduction to ‘Logic, p. 215 . 
s “yatra - medbay ae asti tatra siddhau oe ad i api paksata/ Sidahantarnuktavat 7 
"ka. 70° ° ; 
6. yatra, siddhir nasti tatra’ sisadhayigayarh iatyaen aatveds api paksataj Ibid, ka..70 - 
7. . svartipeneti sadhyatvenestah|” svatlipenaiveti sadhyatvenaivesto na sadhanatvenapi/- yathi 
. Sabdasyanityatve sadhye caksusatvam hetuh, Sabde’siddhatvat sadhyam] na. “punas tad , 
‘tha sadhyatvenaivestam, sidhanatvenabhidhanat ‘Nyayabindu, II, 39-41 
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Again, Diindga and Dharmakirti say that the unproved facts accepted 
by the disputant /amself—and not by the Scriptures of his faith and school 
—as theses or facts to be deduced make it possible for him to employ 
inference for the deduction of these facts from others. They observe 
that a statement intended to be proved by the disputant /imself and not 
by the scriptures of his faith and school is a thesis. ® On this basis it 
can be said that they here attack dogmatism, They stress the point that 
the philosopher is free to prove by reason anything he likes. Heis not 
bound to prove only those facts that are accepted by his school. They 
mean that none should seek to silence an arguer from the start merely 
on the ground that his thesis is contradictory to his own scriptures. 
But then they should not have mentioned the thesis-contradicted-by- 
scripture in their list of contradicted —hence impermissible— theses. In 
Dinnaga’s list it is mentioned ° but Dharmakirti might have become 
conscious of the inconsistency and he omits itin his list.1° These 
refinements of the Buddhist logicians are rejected by the Naiydayikas, 
the Jainas and the Mimamsakas, 


The third main condition of inference is already hinted in the 
previous paragraph. Inference functions only when facts desired to be 
deduced from other facts by the disputant do not involve, from the 
very start, a contradiction. In other words, if the fact to be proved is 
not in contradiction with perception, with inference, with the identity 
of a conception made use of or with the very words of the statement 
formulated then it works as a thesis and makes inference possible. 


What precisely is it that we infere ? (The problem of the probandum) : 
We have already noted that a proposition that is wnproved and is desired 
to be proved makes inference possible. But what exactly is to be 
inferred or proved ? To make the point clear, let us suppose that the 
proposition-‘ the hill has fire on it’ is to be proved ; but the hill is al- 
ready known through perception and hence the question naturally arises 
as 10 what exactly is here sought to be inferred. It is not quite impossi- 
ble to find persons who would declare the hill ( S=subject=minor term ) 
as such to be the probandum. But common people naturally think that 
the hill (S) being already perceived, what remains to be inferred or proved 
is just the fire (P=predicate or property =major term). This is the 
second alternative. We get three other alternatives as we put major 
emphasis on either the subject (S=hill) or predicate (P=fire) or the 
copula (‘is’) that joins them both ; and again we get a fourth one 
8. svayam iti vadina] etena yadyapi kvacic chastre sthitah sadhanam dha, tacchastrakarena 

tasmin dharminy anekadharmabhyupagame’pi yas tada tena vadina dharmah svayam 

sadhayitum istah sa eva sadhyo netara ity uktarm bhavati/ Ibid, III. 42, 44 
9. Nydyapravesa, p, 2 
10, Nydyabindu, IIT. 48 
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if we were to put equal emphasis on the both S and P. Those who put 
major emphasis onS (hill) feelthat the probandum is Sp (= hill quali- 
fied by fire=fiery hill); those who put major emphasis on P (fire) feel 
that the probandum issP (= fire qualified by hill=hilly fire); those who 
put the major emphasis on the copula (‘is’) feel that the probandum is 
the relation between S (hill) and P (fire). And those who put equal 
emphasis on S and P both feel that the probandum is S and P both i.e. 
S plus P. Thus there are six possible answers to the question as to 
what exactly we infer or what precisely the probandum is. They are 
S, P, S+P, rejation between S and P, sP, Sp. 


Let us discuss these alternatives one by one and see which of them 
is right. (i) The S by itself cannot be regarded as a probandum because 
itis already known. Moreover, on this view, the universal relation 
becomes impossible because M is not invariably related to S while it is 
a rule that M should stand in an invariable relation to the probandum. 
Thus in our instance the universal relation grasped on the occasion of 
observing the smoky and firey hearth is that between smoke and fire 
and not that between smoke and hill. So, this alternative is not accepta- 
ble. (ii) Some hold that from M we infer P. That is, according to this 
view we infer fire in general from the smoke. But firein general is already 
known at the time of apprehending universal relation between smoke 

_and fire; so, it by itself does not stand in needof a fresh pramana, This 
means that if we were to infer fire in general, we are inferring nothing new. 
That which is already apprehended cannot as such constitute the proban- 
dum—the thing that is to be proved. The probanduim of inference cannot 
be thought of as mere P, that is, P out of relationto S. The terms M and 
P areterms not in themselves but only in so far as they refer to S. M 
and P are always the qualifiers of S. If M and P as such, that is, M 
and P out of any relation to S were to work as M andP then they would 
fall apart and M would not function as a middle term. So, this second 
alternative too, we should reject. (iii) The aggregate of S and P (S plus P) 
cannot be considered as a probandum, because this position fares no 
better than either of the preceding two; nay, it involves the defects of 
them both. So, this alternative is doubly unsatisfactory. Sand P by 
themselyes are already known, as is shown previously. Moreover, M is 
not invariably related to S+P, while as a rule it should be so related to 
the probandum. Hence M cannot function as a middle term. For example, 
We cannot adduce the reason ‘there is smokiness’ to prove that hill 
and fieriness exist, because smokiness is not invariably related to both the 
hill and fieriness but to fieriness alone. Thus this alternative is to be 
rejected. (iv) The relation of Sand Pis not the probandum because such 
arelation is not asserted by name, e.g. in the form ‘ there exists the 
relation between the hill and fire’; nor is it asserted by means of: 
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the genetive case, e.g. in the forin ‘there exists fire of the hill.’ The 
normal mode of assertion is ‘ the hill has fire on it’ or there is fire on 
the hill.’ We do certainly express ottr couclusion in the form ‘the hijlji has 
( possesses ) fire ’ and‘ possession ’ is according to the grammarians just the 
significance of the genetive preposition ‘of ’. This could not be denied 
but itis not the primary object of assertion. Moreover, on this view a 
universal relation between the middle term and the probandim beconies 
impossible as there obtains no universal relation between Bf and 5-P 
relation. For instance, we do not have Duplt in the form ‘ wherever 
there is smoke there is hill-fire relation.’ Thus even this alternative is 
not acceptable. (v) Let us consider the fifth one. According to this 
alternative the probandum is sP (hilly fire). But this alternative involves 
tinnecessary complications. Let us elucidate with the help of an 
example. Commonly we argue: ‘Sound is transitory because it is a 
product. But on this view we should say: Transitotriness resides in 
sound because it is a product.’ But thisis absurd; transitoriness is nota 
product. So, we will have to change the statement of reason into the 
form ‘ because the character of being a product belongs to sound.’ And 
even then the line of thought remains somewhat clumsy. So, we have 
to conclude that to regard sP as the probandum is fraught with difi- 
culties. (vi) The only alternative that remains to be considered is that of 

Sp. All logicians accept this veiw as correct.S and P by themselves 

are already known and the universal relation of M with P too is already 

apprehended elsewhere ; so, what we infer is the subject qualified by the 

property and this we do on the basis of the universal relation estabii- 

shed in other cases. Thus the probandum is nothing but S-as-qualified~ 

by-P (Sp.) 


Vatsyayana is of the opinion that a probandum is either a thing 
qualified by a property (Sp) or a property qualified by a thing (sP).12 But 
he does tot disctiss the problem as such. On the other hand Dinnaga, 
Uddyotakara, Kumarila and Dharmakirti do so at considerable length, 
Dinnaga criticises the views according to which either P or the relation 
between P and S is probandum and he finally accepts the position which 
regards S-as-qualified-by-P (Sp) as probandum. The arguments 
advanced by him against the two views are the same as we have put forth 
above.*? Uddyotakara too explicitly states that the mere subject could 


Ll, sadbyath ca dvividharn dharmivitisto va dharmah fabdasyanityatvam, dharmavifisto vA 
dharmi anityah Sabda iti/ Nyayabhasya, I. 1.36 
12, NydyavartiLatatparyatia, p, 189 
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not be regarded as probandum because it is already known; so what we 
precisely infer is the subject-as-qualified-by-the-property-desired-to-be- 
proved-in-it.25 At another place while criticising Dinnaga’s view on the 
problem of probandum he has in his mind the question as to what could 
be treated as a probandum when the ordinarily accepted minor term 
(S=subject) is not being perceived as in the case of a hill out of 
vision due to distance or due to the interception of a large volume of 
smoke. He opines that even in this case the probandum could be nothing 
but Sp. But someone might object that according to the rule that out 
of Sp which is the accepted probandum S as such should already 
be apprehended, while here the hill being unperceived or invisible cannot 
function as S (minor term). So, instead of the hill, what is it that 
functions as S (subject = minor term) here? Uddyotakara holds that in 
the case under consideration the substance called smoke is already 
perceived and it is this substance that functions as S (minor term). It 
might be asked if the substance smoke is to function as S (minor term) 
then what would function as M (middle term). Uddyotakara replies 
that the observed characters, on the basis of which that substance is 
determined as smoke, function as M. Thus Uddyotakara ultimately seems 
fo conclude that even in the case like this the probandum is Sp 
(substance-smoke-as-qualified-by-the-characteristic-fieriness=fiery smoke),}4 
Kumarjla discusses all the alternatives at length and _ finally 
accepts the Sp alternative.t® In the Pramanavartika of Dharmakirti 
there occurs a Aa@rik@ which suggests that Dharmakirti rejected the S$ 
alternative and P alternative on the ground that they respectively 
contradict the definitions of reason and instance (given by the 
Naiydyikas), This verse, moreover, explicitly states that the alternative 
of Splus P involves both these defects. The point to be noted here is that 
Dharmakirti considers Sp and sP alternatives as equivalent to S plus P 
alternative and so he rejects them too, Asa result he seems to conclude 
that as it is very difficult to determine what the probandum is from 
the point of view of pure logic it would be advisable to accept 


13, Nyayavartika, pp, 108-109 

14, anumeyo’gniman ayarh dhiima iti] dhiimavisesanasadharanenanumiyata iti] ubhayath hi 
tada pratyaksarh dhiimas ca tadgat@s ca sdtatyasarahatytirdhvagatisvabhavadayo dharma 
iti] te caite dhimadharma dhiimavrttayo’prasiddharn dhtmam anuma@payanti/ sarvasya~ 
numeyasya vastuno dharmi pratipadaka$ ca dharmah prasiddho bhavati/ yatha Sabdasya 
atmasatta prasiddha krtakatvarh ca dharmas tv anityatvalaksano’prasiddha iti/ tadviSesano’. 
anumiyata iti! Nyayavartika, p, 51 
See also A, B. Dhruva’s Introduction to Nydyapraveéa, pp. XXII-XXIITI, 

15. Slokavartika, Anumanapariccheda, ka, 24-51 
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empirically plausible view commonly accepted by logicians.1° In the 
Nyayabindu, on the other hand, he adopts what is nothing butthe Sp view. 
There he states that the probandum is the subject-qualified-by-the- 
property-desired-to-be-proved-in-it. 17 The word ‘here’ (aira) in his. 
aphorism containing the definition of probandum (sadhya) suggests that 
there is a possibility of the occasions when Sp could not be regarded as 
the probandum. What are these occasions and what could be regarded as 
probandum when they are in view? The suggestive word ‘here’ perhaps 
provided Dharmottara an opportunity to speak of three occasions 
respectively appropriate for the three different (forms of) probanda. 
S is probandum when the definition of its mark (middle teem=M) is 
considered, the mark being an attribute of S (subject=minor term). 
Sp is probandum when the deduced conclusion is considered. But P 
as such should be regarded as probandum when the invariable concomi- 
tance is in view.?® Consider the following statements; (1) A valid /etu 
always resides in the sadhya, (2) (In conclusion), we infer sadhya from 
the fetu. (3) A waild hefu should always be invariably connected with the 
sadhya, The meaning of the terms sadhya differs in each statement. In 
(1) it means S, in (2) it means Sp and in (3) it means P, because the 
hetu could be treated as residing in S only, in conclusion we infer S-as-P 
only and M is universally related to P as such (and not to P particularised 
in S ie. sP). But to the question as to what exactly we infer, we should 
categorically reply that it is Sp that we infer. Durveka comments that 
primarily Sp is probandum but S and P being the constituents of Sp, 
S and P as such may also be secondarily regarded as probandum. And 

he quotes a verse in support of this veiw.?® Akalanka has not discussed 


16, kifica sadhyo dharmo dharmi dvayam va syat/ yadi dharmas tada sadhyasadharmyat 


taddharmabhavi drstanta udaharanam iti drstantalaksanarn virudhyate/ na _ hi 
sédhyadharmasyanityatvader dharma utpattimatvadib/ kintu gabdasyaf tatah sadhyadhar- 
mana sadharmyat drstantasya taddharmabhavitvamn sadhyadharmotpattimattvadibhava- 
vattvath nisti] 
atha dharmi sddhyah tadodaharanasadharmyat sadhyasadhanam hetur iti hetulaksanarn 
na yujyeta/ na hi sabdo dharmyasiddho yena tatsadhanat sadhyasadhano hetuh syat/ 
athobhayam sidhyasn tad& ubhayapaksabhavidosaprasangah/ samudayasyasiddhatvat sa 
eva saidhya ity iha— 
samudayasya sadhyatve’py anyonyasya visesanam/ 
sidhyarn dvayam tadii’siddham hetudrstantalaksanam/j]... 
asimbhavat sidhyasabdo dharmivrttir yadisyate] 
iistrenilarn yathayogarh loka eva pravartatam/] Manorathavrtti, p, 471-473 

7+ anumeyo'tra jijfidsitavisess dharmi/ Nyayabindu, TI, 6 

18, anumeyo'tretySdi/ atra hetulakeane nigcetavye dharmi anumeyal anyatra tu sadhya- 
pratipauildle samuddyo'numeyahy vydpti inigcayakAls tu dharmo’numeya iti darsayitum 
‘atra-grahonam] Nyay abindutiha, I, 6 


9, dharmi-ibarmayos cinumcyatvam) tasmirhs tasmin kale’numeyaikadeSatvad upacarato 
drutavyam) taduktam— 


ta mudlyasya riddiyatvne dharmamiatre ca dharmini/ 
amukhy py ckadelawwit sidhiyatvam upacaryate// Dharmottarapradipa, p, 97 
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the problem of probandum. But the later Jaina logicians—Manikyanandjn?° 

and Devastiri and Hemacandra?! accept Dharmottara’s view which 

is consistent with their Non-absolutistic doctrine. It is, however, to be 

noted that they generally refer to the last two forms (viz. Sp and P) 
only. 


Logical grounds: Paksadharmai@ and Vyapti are the two logical grounds 
of inference. That is to say, in case we happen to possess the know- 
ledge that two objects or objective characters (say, x and y) are such 
that y exists wherever x does (wpa ptijiana) and also the knowledge that 
a particular thing possesses x (faksadharmatajiiina), there ensues the 
inferential knowledge to the effect that this thing possesses y. We infer 
fire on the hill from the smoke rising from it. Thus for this inferential know- 
ledge viz. ‘there is fire on the hill’ to be valid we should first be certain 
that the smoke in question rises from the hill; and this knowledge we 
get through perception. From this it will be clear that paksadharmatajnana 
is usually a judgment of perception. Hence the problem of the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge that a particular mark (middle term) resides 
in the subject or locus (minor term) in which we want to prove the 
Presence of the major term does not present any serious difficulty. 
But merely this knowledge does not validate inference. In addition to 
the knowledge of paksadharmatt we should possess the knowledge of 
wa pti, that is, the knowledge that the middle term is invariably connected 
with the major. We can infer fire from smoke only when we know that 
smoke is invariably connected with fire. An inference requires the 
knowledge that there obtains a universal relation between the concerned 
middle term and major term. Now, in connection with vyapti we will 
have to consider three questions: (i) what do we exactly mean by 
universal relation (w@pftt)?; (ii) how many types of universal relations 
are there? and:(iii) how do we come to acquire the knowledge that a 
particular relation is universal? 


To take the first question, Zaft? is the technical name for the relation 
obtaining between the middle term and the major term while this relation 
is of such a nature that the middle is never present where major is 
absent. Thus wapli is not a simple assertoric judgment but it is a 
necessary judgment. ‘Smoke is accompanied by fire’ is an assertoric 
judgment while ‘smoke must be accompanied by fire’ is a necessary 
judgment. Vyaptt is a necessary judgment having the form ‘this happen- 
ing that must happen.’ If the relation between the middle and the major 


20, vyaptigrahanasamayapeksaya sadhyath dharma evanyatha tadanupapatter iti! anuma- 
nikapratipattyavasarapeksaya tu paksaparaparyayas tadvisistah prasiddho dharmiti/ 
Pariksamukha, III. 18, 20 

21, sadbyath sadhyadharmavigisto dharmi, kvacit tu dharmah/ Praminamimarmsa, I, 2,15 
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terms were not necessary, how can the conclusion be certain? That the 
relation between the two terms is necessary implies that it is universal. 
Thus vyapli is a necessary and universal statement of the relatlon holding 
between the middle and the major, e.g. ‘all men are mortal.’ It is not a 
summary statement of some totality of observed events. ‘All men are mortal’ 
is not the ‘short-hand’ of ‘John is observed to be mortal, Lucy is observed 
to be mortal, Dick is observed to be mortal, etc.’ It does not refer 
merely to the observed cases but to the unobserved ones as well. 
Vyapti contains a leap from the observed to all, observed and unobserved. 
It contains a prediction of the unknown events on the basis of the known 
ones. What is the justification for taking such a leap? Or how do we 
acquire the knowledge of all events on the basis of the observation of 
some of them only? This is the fundamental problem which has proved 
‘dispair of philosophy.’ Before we take up this problem for discussion 
it would be proper to consider the second question, viz. whether the 
number of universal-necessary relations is fixed. 


Dharmakirti holds that there are only two necessary connections— 
causality and essential identity.7° What isthe logic behind the acceptance 
of these two necessary connections only? This logic is as follows. That 
one thing is necessarily connected with another means that the existence 
of the former is necessarily dependent upon the existence of the latter. 
Now one thing’s existence could necessarily depend on the’existence of 
another only under two conditions. One thing’s existence necessarily 
depends on another’s if the latter causes the former or if the latter is a 
part of the essence of the former. There is no other condition that 
makes the existence of one thing necessarily depend on the existence of 
another thing. Hence Dharmakirti asserts that the relation of causality 
and that of essential identity are the only two necessary relations. 7? 


In the Stitras of Kanada we finda tendency to reduce the necessary 
connections to a fixed number. ?? But it is given up later on.75 The 
established tradition of the Nyaya and VaiSesika schools is to regard the 
necessary connections as innumerable and inexhaustible.?° Hence they 
repudiate the Buddhist view that there are only two necessary connections 
that of causality and that of essential identity. 


22. vastutas tadatmyat tadutpattes ca/ Npayabindu, II, 22 

23, atatsvabhavasyatadutpattes ca tatrapratibaddhasvabhavatvat/ Nyayabindu, II, 23 
See also Dharmottara’s comment on the same, 

24. asyedam ka@ryarn kdranamm sambandhi ekarthasamavayi virodhi ceti laingikam] 

* -‘Vaisesikastitra, IX, 18 

25, Sastre karyadigrahanarh nidarsanarthamh krtath na avadharanartham] Prasastapada- 
bhasya p, 562 

26, tasmad yo va &a va’stu sambandhah kevalarh yasyadsau svabhaviko niyatah sa eva 
gamako gamya§ ¢etarah sambandhiti yujyate] Nyayavartikatatparyatika, p. 165 
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In order to show that there are necessary connections other than 
those of causality and essential identity they cited many instances of 
inference that are ordinarily deemed valid but the relation between the 
major term and the middle term of which is not ordinarily recognised as 
either that of causality or that of essential identity. Thus, for example, 
the rise of the sun in the morning is inferred from its rise on the 
previous day; high tide in the sea is inferred from the rise of the moon; 
the forthcoming appearance of the Arélké constellation is inferred from 
the appearance of the 2éarani constellation; impending rainfall is inferred 
from the movements of ants and also from some peculiar overt features 
manifested by fishes, ete, All these are instances of invariable sequence 
which is not founded on causality. Again, we infer the particular taste 
of a fruit from its particular colour. Yet the relation obtaining between 
the two is mot based on causnlity because they arise simultaneously 
whereas causality is a relation of necessary sequence. Nor could it be 
held that in this case there obtains the relation of essential identity 
because—so would say the Nyadya-Vaigesikas—the taste in question and the 
colour in question are two quite different qualities residing in one substance.?7 


The Jaina logicians in general and Akalanka in particular cite similar 
cases in order to refute the Buddhist logician’s position. Akalanka’s 
criticism is based on ageneral understanding that the simultaneous 
occurrence of two things does not necessarily suggest that they are 
essentially identical and that the successive occurrence of two things 
does not necessarily suggest that they are causally related. As for the 
waptt based on essential identity, Akalanka does not deny that it is a 
case of necessary simultaneous existence of /efu and sddhya, But he goes 
on to point out that there are cases of necessary simultaneous existence 
of hetu and sadhya where the relation between /ett and sadhya is not that 
of essential identity; nevertheless these latter are the cases of valid waptt 
according to Akalanka. Thus Akalanka finds out instances where two 
phenomena are invariably simultaneous but have no relation of essential 
identity. Though at this juncture he refers to the inference of a parti- 
cular flavour from a particular colour yet he is conscious of the fact that it 
could not be of much help to him because on the non-absolutistic 
theory of Jaina metaphysics he could not deny that there does obtain the 
relation of identity between‘the flavour in question and the colour in 
question. As they are inseparable and are the qualities of one substance 
they will have to be treated as somewhat identical. So, he gives other 
27, tadyatha adhvaryur Om sravayan vyavahitasya heturlingam, candrodayah samudravr. 

ddheh kumudavika§asya ca, §garadi jalaprasido’gastyodayasyeti! cvamadi tat sarvam 

asyedam iti sambandhamatravacanat siddham/ PraSastapadabhasya, p. 563 

See also Vyomavati on the same; Nyayavartikatatparyatika, pp. 161-163; Nyayamafijari, 

pp. 113-118 
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instances of inference ordinarily accepted as valid—in which the objects de- 
noted by the major and the minor, though simultaneous, are not essentially 
identical. We infer the downward movement of one scale of a balance 
from the upward movement of the other scale. In this case though the 
two movements are invariably simultaneous the relation between them 
cannot be construed as that of essential identity. This seems to be the 
case because the two movements have different substrata. 7° 


Coming to the cases of zapli based on the relation of necessary 
succession between felt and sddhya, Akalanka points out that even if 
some of these are the cases of causal relationship between /eiu and sadhya 
the others are not. Thus he finds out instances where though two things 
are invariably successive yet they are not causally related. Such for 
example is the inference of the previous appearance of the bharani const- 
ellation and the forthcoming appearance of the rohin? constellation from 
the rise of the Arttika constellation. The fArtttka appears invariably after 
the appearance of the bharani and the rohin? appears invariably after the 
appearance of the Arittka, Yet they are not causally related with one 
another. Merely on the ground that the Artt#hka appears after the appear- 
ance of the bharant we could not assert that the Aritika is caused by the 
bharani, Certainly, the stars forming theconstellation bharant do not generate 
the stars forming the constellation Arti#k@, Thus Akalanka proves the 
possibility of there being necessary sequence even without causality. 7° 
Like the Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians the Jaina logicians refute the Buddhi- 
st position but unlike the Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians they recognised only 
four necessary connections. They are: (1) Relation of simultaneity based 
on essential identity, (2) Relation of simultaneity which is necessary 
without any apparent reason, (3) Relation of succession (sequence) based 
on causality, (4) Relation of sequence which is necessary without any 
apparent reason. °° 


In reply to this usual criticism the Buddhist logicians point out 
that the alleged additional mecsssary relations are traceable to causality, 


28. tulonnimarasidinam tulyakalataya na hi] 
nimartipadihetutvam na ca tadvyabhicarita// 
+tadatmyam tu kathaficit syat tato hi na tulantayoh/ 
sAsnidinam...candrarvakparabhagayoh// Akalankagranthatraya, p, 75 
See also Siddhivinigcaya, 6, 15 
29. bhavisyat pratipadyeta Sakatarn krttikodayat/ 
iva Aditya udeteti grahanarm va bhavisyati// 
tadetad bhavisyadvisayam avisarhvadakarn jiiinam pratibandhasankhyam pratjrunaddhi/ 
Akalankagranthatraya, p, 5 . 
Sce also Siddhivinigcaya, 6, 16 
30, sahnkromabhavaniyamo’vinabhavah{ sahacarinoh vyfipyavyapakayoh sahabhavahj ptirvo- 
traracirinoh Karyak@ranayos ca kramabhavah/ Pariksamukha, III, ‘16-18 a 
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if causality is rightly understood. We infer a particular taste. toma 
particular colour. Here the two are simultaneous, yet there obtains 
between them no relation of essential identity. The necessary dependence 
of one on the other and vice versa is due to the fact that both of them 
are the co-effects of certain causal conditions that are available when the 
fruit in question attains the requisite stage of ripeness. The necessary 
sequence of the appearance of the bharani, the Arttika and the rohini is 
caused by certain cosmic changes. The relation between certain overt 
features manifested by fishes and the forthcoming rain is necessary 
because they are the co-effects of atmospheric changes. In this manner 
all these necessary relations can be reduced to that of causality.?! This 
shows the insight of the Buddhist logicians into the nature of causality. 
It is their fundamental tenet that between two independent phenomena 
there can be no relation other than that of causality. [Dharmakirti has 
repeatedly stated this in his Pramanavartika as we have seen earlier. ] 
This helps them to be thorough in their study of causality. Moreover, 
the emphasis put on causality in the Pali canon might have stimulated 
the Buddhist philosophers to probe deep into the phenomenon of 
causality. - 


As we shall see, this Buddhist position somewhat helps the Buddhists 
to answer the third and difficult question, viz. how do we acquire the 
knowledge that a particular relation is necessary and universal.?? Those 
who posit innumerable necessary connections cannot say that a particular 
‘relation is necessary because it is based on either causality or essential 
identity. Even the Jaina logicians are here not in a better position than 
their WNyaya-Vaisesika counterparts. The former have accepted two types 
of necessary connections in addition to those based on causality and 
essential identity; but the acceptance is without any (apparent) reason. A 
Telation cannot be established as necessary merely by swearing that it 
is necessary. So, the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Jaina logicians have to 
find out other means of justifying the necessity of a particular connection. 


Some hold that the knowledge of necessary connection (ay@pti) is 
‘acquired by a single act of sense-perception. For example, the necessary 
connection between smoke and fire is grasped at the time of the very 


31. ckasimagryadhinasya riipade rasato gatih/ 
hetudharmanumanena....eseeserreeees i 
Gsesusees etena pipilikotsarana-matsyavikaradder varsddyanumfinam uktam/ tatrapi bhita- 
parinama eva varsahetul: pipilikadisarnksobhahetur iti/ Svarthanumanapariccheda, p, 5 
See also Dharmottarapradipa, pp. 115-116 

32, karyakaranabhavad va svabhavad va niyamakat] 


avinabhavaniyamo.........// Svarthanumdnapariccheda, p. 13 
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first observation of the two together. 33 On the vety face of it this view 
is untenable. The object of sense-perception is something existing at the 
present time and place while the necessary connection between smoke and 
fire expresses their relation in ‘all times and places. So, we cannot 
grasp the necessary relation between two things at the time of 
the first observation of the two together.7* Some have modified this 
view. According to them, though it is not possible for a sense-organ to 
grasp the necessary connection at the first observation, it can do so at 
the time of the final observation. Why? It is so because at the latter 
time the capacity of the sense-organ is much more enhanced as a result of 
repeated observations. Thus at the time of the final observation the 
relevant sense-organ, assisted by the revival of the memory impressions 
of previous observations, grasps the necessary connection between two 
things.°* This view also is unsound and for the following reasons. 
Auxiliary conditions can only enhance the natural capacity of a cause 
proper to produce the effect concerned but they cannot generate in this 
cause proper quite a new capacity or nature that may enable it, to 
produce an effect not proper t® its type. The nature of perception is to 
grasp objects here and now. And auxiliary conditions like revival of the 
memory impressions formed as a result of repeated observations can 
enhance the capacity of perception to grasp such objects but certainly they 
cannot change the nature of perception and enable it to grasp objects 
33, tatptrvakam ity anena Jifgalinginoh sambandhadarSanam lingadarsanam cabhisamba- 
ndhyate]/ Nyayabhasya, I, 1,5 ° 
lingalifgisambandhadarsanam ‘dyarh pratyaksam, liigadarsanamh dvitiyam] Nyaya- 
vartika, p, 44 
Sce also NyayadarSana (Bangali), Vol, I, p, 135 
Read the following passage: atrocyate/ vahnidhtmadindm tavat samyogadisambandhah 
pratyaksadibhir avasiyate] tatrapi sarnyogo viscsanatvena gunadinam dravyaparatantra- 
svabhavatvat/ visesyataya ca svatantrabhiitam dravyam prakaSate/ desakalav api 
visesanatvenaiva avabhasatah/ sannihitadcSavartamanakalata hi idanta/ sa ca visesanam 
eva] evarn ca desakalabhyam sarmyogadisambandhena ca visistau dravyabhiitau~ 
vahnidhimav avagamyete na punar deSakalabhyam sambandhasya viSistasyavagatih/ 
tathahi sarhyuktav imav iti pratiyanti na-punar ayam anayoh sarhyoga iti desakala- 
vacchinnah prathamam agnidhtimayoh sarnyogalaksano sambandho dvayor avagamyate/ 
Prakaranapaticika, p. 70 
34. na hi pratyaksam ‘yavan kaScid dhtimah kalantare deSantare ca pAvakasyaiva karyath 
niirthintarasya’ iti iyato vyaparan kartum samartham — sannihitavisayabalotpatter 
avicirakatvat/ Akalankagranthatraya, p, 5 
See also Bhimati (Nirnayasdgara), p. 766 
35. ....shilyodarsanabalad agnidhtmayor desadivyabhicare’py avyabhicdragiahanam] Vyoms 
avati, p. 570 
pricininekadarsanajanitasanaskdrasahiye carame daréane cetasi cakasti dhtimasya 
ynhniniyatasvabhivatvam] Kaki on Stokavartika, Anu,, ki, 12 
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temote in time and place.3® According to some, it is mental perception 
that grasps necessary connections;®” but this view also fares no better than 
the one just considered, because in the case of external things mind 
cannot function independently of the sense-organs while necessary 
connections (in the case of external things—which are the things usually 
consideredin this connection) are something external.?* Mind even when 
assisted by repeated observation cannot perceive a necessary connection. 
Repeated observation may at the most produce in a mind the habit of 
expecting an event at the time of perceiving its usual attendant. It 
cannot validate the idea of necessary connections. ‘Logically, multiplication 
of instances is superfluous, for, an inductive inference which cannot be 
derived from one instance cannot be derived from a thousand instances.’ 
Experiences, positive and negative, cannot establish the necessary conne- 
ction.2° Nor could it be held that it is inference that grasps necessary 
connections. For, it might be asked as to which inference grasps a nece- 
ssary connection—the inference requiring the knowledge of necessary con- 
nection or another one. The first alternative involves the fallacy of mutual 
dependence; the second involves an infinite regress. *° The Jaina philoso- 
phers opine that reasoning (éarka) based on the observation and non- 
observation of the co-occurrence of two objects together gives us the 
36. na khalu pradipasahakrtam caksii rasidau pravartamanam pratiyate] svavisaye pravarta- 
minasya atisayadhanam ca adhyaksasya vyaptivisayatve siddhe siddhyet/ tac ca asiddham, 
sambaddhavartamanarthavisayatvat tasyaf na ca_tatsahakrtasyapindriyajadhyaksasya 
kaScana utkarso jayate, yena svavisayatikramenapy arthan grhniyat/ Nyayakumudacandra, 

p, 430 
37, tatra kecid acaksate manasarn pratyaksarm pratibandhagrahiti/ pratyaksanupalambhabhyam 
analasahacaritam anagnes ca yyavartamanam dhtmam_ upalabhya vibhavasau 


niyato dhiima iti manasa pratipadyate/ manas ca sarvavisayath kena va nabhyupeyate/ 
asannihitam apy artham avadha@rayitum ksamam/ Nyayamaiijari, pp. 110-111 
tasya grahanarm pratyaksanupalambhasahayat manasat pratyaksat/ dhtmam agnisahacari- 
tam indriyenopalabhya anagne§ ca jalader vyavartamanam anupalambhena jiiatva manasa 
niScinoti dhiimo agnith na vyabhicaratiti/ Nyayakalika, p, 3 

38, pratyaksarn m@nasatn yesam sambandhar lingalinginoh/ 
vyaptya janati te’py arthe’tindriye kimu kurvate// 
yatraksani pravartante mdnasarh tatra vartate/ 
no’nyatraksadivaidhuryaprasangat sarvadchinam// Tattvarthaslokav4rtika, p. 179 
na catitanagatanam vyaktindm manasa sankalanam iti nyayyam, manaso bahir arthe 
svitantrye andhabadhiradyabbfivaprasangat/ Kandali, p. 210 
napi manasam, manaso bahycndriyanirapeksasya bahirarthe pravrttyabhavat/...vyaptis ca 
bahirarthadharmatvad bahirarthah/ Nyayakumudacandra, pp, 431-432 

39. avinabhavaniyamo’darSanan na na darSanat/ Pramanavirtika, III. 30 

40. ndnumaniad asiddhatvat......... i] 


napy anumiindntaram, sarvatrfvisesat/ Akalankagranthatraya, p, 5 
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knowledge of a mecessasy connection between the two.*? But this opinion 
could not be justifed. How can tarka based on a Hmited number of 
observations and non-observations of two objects together give us certain 
knowledge to the effect that one of them must always accompany the 
other? The Jainasseem to have been conscious of this difficulty as they 
often say that at the time of realising the mecessary connection between 
two objects a man attains the status of a mystic.*” Some Naiydyikas 
are of the view that arelation must be treated as necessary if our doubt 
as to its necessity were to bring our everyday behaviour or practice to a 
standstill. As for instance, if one doubts that smoke is necessarily produced 
by fire he would not try to get fire for the purpose of igniting his cigar- = 
But this view is not sound because our practice is not based on the 
absolute certainty of knowledge. Do people have the absolute certainty 
that the traiu by which they travel shall not meet with an accident? 
They donot have. Yet they travel by the train. This shows that certainty 
is not essential for our everyday practice.** The Naiyayikas seem to 
be conscious of the fact that the method of agreement, the method of 
difference, the joint method of agreement and difference, the non-obser- 
vation of any contradictory instance (wabhicaragraha) and even the method 
of practical contradiction (larka) could not give us the knowledge of 
necessity or absolute certainty. So, they posited a type of extra-ordinary 
(alaukika) perception which involves no sense-operation and yet grasps 
the necessary and universal connections. To this perception they give 
the name Samanyalaksana. This perception enables a cogniser to become 
directly aware of all the past, future and present instances of a class of 
objects through observing the ‘universal’ commonly residing in the objects. 
When we perceive fire and smoke we also perceive the universals ‘fire- 
ness’ and ‘smokeness’ and through this latter perception we perceive all 
the actual and possible instances of fire and smoke.*® But this view of 
the Naiyayikas is nothing more than a hypothesis formulated in order 
to solve the problem of induction. It is not a fact of experience. **® Not 


41, upalambhanupalambhasambhavam _ trikalikalitasadhyasddhanasambandhadyalambanam 
idam asmin saty eva bhavatity &kdram samnvedanam wha’paranama tarka iti/ 
Pariksdmukha, III, 7 
sambhavapratyayas tarkah pratyaksanupalambhatah/ Akalankagranthatraya. p. 100 

42, tasyapi vyaptigrahanakale yogiva pramata sampadyata itifJ Pramanamimarnsa, p, 36 

43. vyaghatavadhir asanka.........{ Nyayakusumafijali, p. 23 
See also the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p, 277 

44, yat tavad uktath niScayena preksavatam pravrttir iti tad asat/ sarmSayenapi pravr- 
ttidarSanat/ Tattvasangrahapaijika, p, 3 

45. Siddhantamuktavalh, ka, 64 

46, tatha ca samanyalaksanamh vind dhimatvena sakaladhimanam vahnitvena sakalavahni- 

nam ca bhanath katharn bhavet tadartham sAmanyalaksana svikriyate/ Ibid, ka. 65 
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only the Naiyayikas but the Jainas also posit some extra-ordinary expe- 
tience supposed to grasp necessary connections. Even the Buddhist 
philosopher Prajiiakaragupta offers a similar explanation. According to 
him yogic perception is the means of cognising necessary connections. *7 
We shall call these theories by one name ‘intuition theories.’ As it was 
impossible for these ancient philosophers to give up the ideal of certain- 
ty and necessity, they took refuge under the shelter of intuition. But to take 
shelter under intuition is to escape from the difficulty rather than solve 
it. Again, the intuition of any and every individual person does not 
possess so much avthenticity and universality as to be made the basis 
of a sound and commonly accepted philosophy. That the connection is 
necessary cannot be established either by non-observation or by observa- 
tion—this is endorsed by Dharmakirti. The observation of positive 
instances (sapaksas) is not enough to prove that the relation is universal 
and necessary. The mere non-observation of one object without another 
in a limited number of negative instances too cannot assure us that 
there will be no instance in future of the presence of the former in the 
absence of the latter. But, he says, when it is known that A is either 
the cause or the nature of B, then, since it is inconceivable that a thing 
can ever come into existence without its cause or can ever exist 
without its nature, we know the necessary connection of B with A. #5 
Here Dharmakirti assumes two things: (i) Every thing has a cause. (ii) 
The same cause always uniformly produces the same effect. We may 
grant that there is a general or broad regularity in the universe, that 
is, no thing is causeless (or natureless). But even then how are we to 
know that the cause which we have discovered in a particular instance 
will necessarily be the cause of similar things also in future? To be 
more clear, we may admit that every event hasa cause. Every event 
may have a cause, but the same cause need not always produce the 
same effect, nor the cause of the same effect be always the same. The 
human will, for example, is a cause; but it does not always act in the 
same way under the same circumstances; to-day in a given situation I 
may act meanly; but it is possible that in a situation of the same kind 
I may act better to-morrow. To take another instance, it is not logically 
necessary that heat should cause bodies to expand rather than contract. 
We may accept that every event has a cause, but whether causes act uni- 
formly, whether the Same cause in the same situation always has the same 


47, kadryakdranabhavasya visesena vinigcaye/ 

atitanagatajfidanam asya bhavi parisphutam// Pramanavartikabhasya, p, 329 

yas tu manyate pra jiiakaraguptah yogijfianarn vyaptijianam iti/ Siddhiviniscayatika, p, 189 
48. karyakaranabhavad va svabhaivad va niyamakat/ 


avinibhavaniyamo’darsanan na na darsanat/] Svarthanumanapariccheda, p. 15 
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effect can never be determined with certainty, Similarly, we can never 
assert with cerlainiy that the specific gravity of mercury will always he 
13.6, a number which is found to constitute the nature of mercury in 
observed cases. 


To this Dharmakirti’s reply is as follows. Whatever is a cause of a 
particular type of thing remains for ever the cause of that type of thing. 
To think otherwise, namely, that one type of cause does not always 
Produce only one type of effect is to go against logic. Y cannot 
be treated as an effect of X even in a single case if all Y is not an 
effect of some X. It is so because we call KX the cause of Y, only if 
X invariably produces Y. Moreover, to say that at times Y is produced 
by X and at times it is produced by something other than X, that is 
non-X, would mean that Y possesses two contradictory natures. Again, 
this would suggest that the nature of a thing does not depend on its 
cause; and to grant this suggestion would mean that the thing comes 
into existence without any cause. This, in turn, would make it eternal 
and consequently devoid of efficiency which is the criterion of reality. 
So, one type of effect can never be regarded as being produced at times 
by this type of cause and at times by that type of cause. When we feel 
that there are instances of one type of effect at times being produced by 
this type of cause aud at times by that type of cause (e.g. scorpions being 
generated at times by cowduung and at times by scorpion-parents) our feeling 
is not justified. We commit a fallacy of non-observation. The two effects 
produced by two different types of cause are not really of one type. We 
are deceived by their outward similarity. A close scrutiny and examina- 
tion may reveal the traits which turn them into different types. *°® 


49, Insyacit kadacit kutagcid bhave’pi sarvas tddrsas tathavidhajanmeti kutah, tatha ca 
ninvayavyatirckau iti cct/ na/ atadbhavinas tasya sakrd api tato’bhavat/ parasparapeksaya 
janyajanakasvabhavalaksane kiryakdrane/{ tatra yadi dhtimo’gnyddisimagrya anyato’pi 
bhavet tad& tasya tajjanyasvabhavo na bhavatiti sakrd api tato na bhavet/ arthantaravat/ 
nipi simagri tam janayet, atajjananasvabhavatvat/ samagryantaravat/ na ca dhiimasya 
tadatajjanyah savabhivo yuktah/{ ckasvabhavatvat/ dhtimadhimajananasvabhavat bhavato 
dhtmidhtimasvabhavah syat/ karyasvabhavanam karanasvabhavakrtatvat/ akaranapeksane 
ca ahetukatvaprasangat/ tasmad yo dhiimajananah sa agnyddisimagriviseso bhavatiti 
kiryak@ranayor evarh svabhavasya niyaméat tadvijatiyad utpattir na bhavati/tat yadrSarn 
MAryath karandd drstam ekad& tat tan na vyabhicarati/ tena siddhe karyakaranabhive 
Laryarya kiranena vyaptibh siddha bhavati/ nanu vijatiyad api Lificid bhavad drstam 
tadyathd gomayfideh {Alukadih/ na vijatiyad utpattih/ tathdvidham eva hi tadréam 
idinimittam—iti na karanabhedah/ prabandhena utpattau saraid bhavati/ asti ca 
gomayctarajanmanoh svabhivabhedah riipasyibhede’pi/ na hi akaratulyataiva bhivanam 
tative nimittamf abhinndkirfinam api ke&diicid anyato viseraj jatibhedo dréyate/ 
Tletubindu, pp. 63-64 
See alio Syarthinuminapariccheda, p, 15 
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But this does not solve the problem. We ask Dharmakirti as to bow 
he determines that there obtains a causal relation (i.e. the relation of 
necessary sequence) or an identity relation (i.e. the relation of necessary 
Simultaneity) between two things. Experience cannot give us the know- 
ledge of mecessary sequence or wéecessary simultaneity. It gives us the 
knowledge of mere sequence or mere simultaneity. Thus the notorious 
problem of induction remains unsolved. It is not easy for Dharmakirti 
to show how one acquires the knowledge of causality or identity, i.e. 
of necessary sequence or necessary simultaneity. But he does not take 
recourse to theidea of a direct trancendental perception of these two 
necessities—as was done by other philosophers including even Prajfia- 
karagupta. Looking to the general trend of his philosophy we may 
surmise that the following might be the solution at the back of his 
mind. Buddhist logicians hold that we directly perceive nothing but 
point instants; thus on their view perception is nothing but a running 
multiplicity of sensations without any connections or order in them. It 
is only the Intellect (vikalpa.buddhi) that constructs a system or order 
out of them through the instrumentality of the two necessities in ques- 
tion. Thus these two necessities are not derived from experience but in 
fact precede experience and make the world orderly and intelligible. In 
this sense they are apfriori, This means that according to the Buddhist 
logicians there is no uniformity, universality and order in the universe. 
It is the Intellect (vikalpa-buddhi) that imparts order and uniformity to 
the world. They are superimposed by it on the external reality. The 
universe is really not a cosmos but a chaos, so to say. The pure 
sensations as such represent what reality is and they being chaotic 
what they represent should also be regarded as chaotic. Some one might 
urge here that the Buddhist logician too should be regarded as conside- 
ring the world to be uniform and regular because they too uphold that 
One point instant is always caused by the point instant immediately 
preceding it. The Buddhist logician would however argue that this isa 
generalisation which intends to predicate of the unique particulars 
something that is common to them, while as a matter of fact the particulars 
being unique have nothing common to them. Thus it involves a self- 
contradiction to make any generalisation in the case of the unique 
particulars, and any attempt to do so should be viewed as futile. The 
causality (relation of necessary sequence) that is said to obtain between 
two point instants is as unique as the point instants themselves. In this 
sense, it seems, causality ,is not denied by the Buddhist logician. It is 
rather the empirical causality that he refuses to treat as real. We 
ordinarily conceive causality as a relation over and above the relata and 


subsisting in them but in reality—so says the Buddhist logician—causa- 
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lity is identical with the concerned couple of point instants and it does 
not subsist in the two because the two are never simultaneous. °° The 
Buddhist logician’s denial of causality (empirical) may have a further 
implication. Causality (empirical) without uniformity and necessity is 
inconceivable. Causality means the principle that the same cause a]ways 
produces the same effect on different occasions. But in the world of 
unique particulars how can this principle have its sway? As soon as we 
think away the uniformity and necessity suggested by the words ‘same’ 
and ‘always’ occurring in the statement of causal principle causality 
loses all its meaning. To say that though a thing does have a cause it 
does not have the same cause always is to give up causation in favour 
of chance. And as it is impossible to think of any uniformity or necessity 
in the case of unique particulars it is better to deny causality outright 
and declare it to be unreal. Causality does not have its sway in the 
realm of reals—particulars. Could this not be theimplication of the 
Buddhist logician’s denial of causality in the case of real things them- 
selves? Thus it is the empirical causality and not the transcendental 
causality, that is denied by the Buddhist logician. °} Uniformity and 
order as such are the creation of Intellect (wikalpa.buddhi). Intellect 
creates and stuperimposes them on the particular discrete reals where 
they are virtually absent. So, it is only the concepts that are necessarily 
related with one another and not the external things themselves. And 
ultimately, what we infer is also a concept. We mistake this concept for 
something real. Yet this mistake leads to successful purposive action 
because the concept in question is generatel only by some select indivi- 
duals and no others, that isy by the individuals that are capable of 
performing the action in question. 


Thus according to Dharmakirti, the necessities are apriori, They are 
present to the Intellect or mind prior to all experience. He holds that 
our mind is so made that from the very beginning it faces nature in 
the expectation that the latter will be uniform. The experience here plays 
only a psychological part, that is, it simply makes us conscious of a 
notion which the mind already possessed. In other words, experience is 
but an occasion for calling forth this notion into consciousness. °? This 
apriorti view of Dharmakirti isa natural deduction from the metaphy- 
sical doctrine of momentarism and its epistemological counterpart, 
viz. sensationism, 

50, karyakaranabhavo’pi tayor asahabhavatah/ 
prasiddhyati katharn dvistho’dvisthe sambandhata katham// 
Sambandhapariksa, ka, 7 as quoted in Prameyakamalamartanda, p, 509 
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Conditions of a valid reason (hetu): In the preceding section we saw 

that in order to formulate a correct inference two pieces of knowledge are 

necessary—(1) knowledge that the fetu is actually present where we 

want to infer the sadhya, (2) knowledge that the helu has a necessary 

connection with the sda@dfya, So, it naturally follows that the conditions 

of a valid ele should also be two—(i) its presence in faksa (ii) its 
necessary connection with sadhya, 


But the official doctrine of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school is that there are 
five conditions of a valid helu: (1) its residence in pakja (minor term §S); (2) 
its residence in sapaksa (homologue or the thing that is definitely known 
to possess sadhya); (3) its non-residence in wipaksa (heterologue or the 
thing that is definitely known to lack sadhya); (4) its not being counter- 
balanced or neutralised by another /ciu; (5) its not being contradicted by 
a valid knowledge not inferential in charater. In other words, the heiu 
should be present in the subject where we want to infer the sadhya; it 
should be present in places where the sédhya is found; it should not be 
present in a place where the sddlya is found to be absent; it must be 
such that it is impossible to point out in the paksa a fhetu whose inva- 
riable concomitant is the absence of sadhya; its paksa should not be known 
—through a means of valid cognition other than inference—to lack 
sadhya, ®3 


We have already pointed out that a Aetu must be telated to its sadhya 
by a universal necessary relation. Some might think that this condition 
is covered by the second and the third conditions of the five given by 
the Nydya-Vaisesika logicians. But this is not the case. Of coutse, we 
do not want to suggest that these logicians were unaware of the nece- 
ssary connection in question.°* Though they were aware of it, they 
failed to formulate their doctrine of Heturiifa in a manner capable of 
covering this essential condition. Observed examples as such—whether 
positive or negative—do not show that the /efu has a necessary connec: 
tion with the sdd/ya, So, even if the first three conditions are ftlfilled, 
the hetu will always remain exposed to the danger of contradicition by 
another valid cognition and neutralisation by another equally strong /heiu, 
This seems to have constrained the Nydya-Vaigesika logicians to 
recognise two additional conditions of a valid Aelu,viz. it should not be 
counterbalanced by another strong fetu and that it should not be contra- 
dicted by a valid non-inferential cognition. But even these conditions 
along with the first three do not establish the validity of a hetu beyond 
doubt. A fete could not become valid merely on the ground that no 
counter-hetu has been proposed against it so far and that no non-infere- 
53, Nyayamafijari, p, 101 
54, A,B, Dhruva’s Introduction to Nyfyapravesa, pp. XXVI—XXXI 
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ntial pramana has contradicted it so far. These conditions merely reduce 
to the minimum the possibility of its being invalid. 

The Buddhist logicians have tried to incorporate this essential 
condition of a /eiu—the necessary connection of Aeéu with sadhya—in 
their doctrine of Heiutrairiipya (i.e. ‘three conditions of a hefu) by intro- 
ducing restrictive particle ¢2a@ in the second and the third conditions 
formulated by them. The three conditions of a valid heiu, according to 
them, are—(1) The /eiz or middle term must be present (and never 
absent) in the subject of inference i.e. minor term. (2) The middle term 
must be found only in things known to have the sadhya or major term. 
(3) The middle term must be only absent (and never present) in things 
in which the major is known to be absent.°> The introduction of the 
particle eva in (2) and (3) at proper places implies that a heiu has a 
necessary connection with the sa@dhya, Thus as a heiu’s necessary connec- 
tion with the sa@dhya is covered by the conditions (2) and (3)—they being 
a modification of the corresponding conditions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
scheme—there remains no possibility of its being either counterbalanced 
by another Aefu or contradicted by a non-inferential pramana, So, for the 
Buddhists the conditions (4) and (5) formulated by the Nydya-Vaisesika 
logicians become redundant. It is noteworthy that the Buddhist’s insertion 
of the particle eva in his conditions (2) and (3) makes them say exactly 
the same thing. The usual criticism of the Buddhist doctrine is also 
based on this very fact. However, the Buddhist logicians themselves 
Tecognise that the conditions in question say the same things, though 
of course, in different ways. 


But we will have to admit that even this Buddhist formulation 
of the triple nature of a valid hetu retained the implication that 
a valid kelu must have its sapaksas and vipaksas. This is quite wrong. 
And itis on this basis that Akalanka criticises the Buddhist doctrine 
of Hetulrairttfya, There are cases of a valid elu having no sapaksas 
or wipaksas at all. These considerations are particularly applicable in the 
casts where the paksa is eveything (sarvam),** For, a safaksa must be 
something other than the paksa (though known to possess sddhya) but 
nothing can be other than everything; similarly, a vipaksa must be 
something other than the faksa (though known to lack sd@dhya) but 
nothing can be other than everything. So, ultimately the essential 
conditions of a valid fel would be: (1) its presence in the faksa and 
(2} its mecessary connection with the sddfya (and a connection with no 
teference to sapaksas or cipaksas), The Jainas goa step further, for 
necarding to them the first of these two is not an essential condition 
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of a valid helu. A valid hetu may not even have a paksa, It is on this 
ground that Akalanka criticises the first condition of the Buddhist 
thesis of Hetufratriifya and the WNydya-Vaisesika thesis of Hetupiajica- 
rupya, Akalanka asks the Buddhist logician to point out a faksa in 
the inference of the forthcoming rise of Rohini from the rise of Krttika, 
The Buddhists answer that in this particular instance the paksa is Akasa 
or Kala, The inference takes the form: In this Akasa the Rohini constella- 
tion will appear in the next moment because at present there rises in 
this Akasa the Kritika constellation at present. Akalanka objects to the 
habit of making cosmic substances the faksa in an inference because 
that would lead to overabsurdity, that is, in that case no hetu valid or 
invalid would be without a faksa, Take the following example of 
obviously invalid inference: ‘There is fire on the sea because there is smoke 
in the kitchen’. On the Buddhist view even here the /etu-' there is somke 
in the kitchen’—should not be considered to be devoid of a faksa, It has 
the universe as its paksa, We may state the inference in the form: “The 
Universe has fire on the sea because it has smoke in the kitchen.’*’ So, Aka- 
lanka concludes that it is better to admit that there are some valid fetus that 
have no faksa than to posit cosmic substances as faksa in the case of such 
helus. Thus, according to the Jaina logician there is only one essential condi- 
tion of a valid heftu. And that is its otherwise-unaccountability. By other- 
wise-unaccountability they mean its necessary universal connection 
with the sadhya,5* This Jaina criticism seems to be misconceived because 
as a matter of fact in all cases of inferene it so happens that the Aetu 
occupies one portion of the faksa and the s@dhya another. For example, 
when we say that the mountain possesses fire because it possesses 
smoke we take it for granted that the portion of the mountain occupied. 
by somke is different from that occupied by fire. Similarly, when we. 
say that there is Kritika-udaya because there is (rather has been) Rohini- 
udaya what we actually mean is that one portion of the observable part 
of sky possesses /irtika@ because another portion of this very part 
possesses (rather has possessed) Rohini. (In this connection we are assu- 
ming that Rohini-udaya is a valid helu for inferring <rttika@.udaya 
whatever be the ground of this assumption). Thus the instance of absurd. 
anumana considered by Akalanka is defective because in this instance. 
the proper faksa where felu and sadhya both reside could not be pointed 


57, udesyati sakatam udagad bharanih krttikodayad iti] kaladidharmikalpanayam atiprasafigah/ 
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out. Thus in all cases of valid inference it should be possible to point 
out a proper paksa, 


Fallacies of reason (hetyabhasa): The next topic essentially connected 
with the preceding one is that of fallacies of reason. Since according 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Buddhist and the Jaina logicians the number 
of the essential conditions of a valid ketw (reasou) is five, three and one 
respectively the number of the possible fallacies of reason too is, accor- 
ding to them, five, three and one respectively. And all these logicians 
point out that the fallacies of reason recognised in their school result 
from the violation of the conditions of a valid felu (reason). 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians recognise five fallacies of reason viz. 
asiddha, anaikantika, viruddha, satpratipaksa and badhita, Asiddha results from 
the violation of the first condition; anaikantika results from the violation 
of either the second or the third condition; viruddha results from the 
violation of the second @nd the third conditions; satpratipaksa results from 
the violation of the fourth condition and Jadhifa results from the viola- 
tion of the fifth condition. Only the @naikantika and viruddha fallacies 
of reason require explanation. The Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians recognise 
three types of anaikantika—sadharana, asadharana and  anupasambharin, 
The sadharana type of anaikantika fallacy arises when the reason 
tesides in the positive as well as negative instances (i.e. in both 
sapaksas as well as vipaksas), Thus it violates the third condition of a valid 
reason. Take for example the reason ‘knowable’ adduced in order to prove 
that the hill is fiery. The reason ‘knowable’ resides in the fiery as well 
as non-fiery objects, i.e. in sSapaksas as well as vipaksas, The asadharana 
type of anaikantika arises when the reason resides in the paksa (subject 
of inference) alone though there are instances positive and negative i.e. 
sapaksas and vipaksas. It violates the second condition. This is illustrated 
when one argues that sound is eternal because there is ‘Sabdaiva’ or 
‘soundness’ in it. Here the reason ‘soundness’ resides in the subject of 
inference only. It resides neither in the eternal objects (sapaksas) nor in 
the non-eternal objects (wpaksas), though there are eternal as well as 
non-eternal objects other than Sabda, The anupasamhari type of anaikantika 
arises when the Aelu resides in the paksa (subject of inference=minor term) 
alone because there is no possibility of positive and negative instances 
i. e. sapaksas and vifaksas, Here the subject of inference is ‘everything’ 
and there cannot be anything other than ‘everything’. This type of 
anaikantita can also be said to violate the second condition. This is 
jllustrated in the inference that ‘all things are momentary because they 
are causally efficient.’ The fallacy of reason called viruddha results when 
the teason does not reside in any safaksa but on the contrary it resides 
in tipaksas only. Thus this fallacy of reason violates the second and the 
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third conditions both. If one argues ‘sound is eternal, because it is caused’ 
we have a fallacy of reason called viruddha. The reason ‘being caused’ 
does not reside in any eternal object (sapaksa) but on the contrary it 
resides in the non-eternal objects (here vipaksas) only. 


As we have seen, the Buddhist logicians consider the fourth and 
the fifth conditions formulated by the Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians to be 
redundant. So, it is natural for the former to reject the Satpratipaksa and 
bidhita fallacies of reason and accept only the remaining three, viz. asiddha, 
anaikantika and viruddha.®® Tet us give the definitions of these fallacies 
of reason, after Dharmakirti, ‘If ome aspect of the reason, namely, its 
first aspect, its presence upon the subject of the conclusion, is either 
non-existent, or uncertain, the reason is called unreal (asiddha),” §° This 
definition of the asiddha pseudo-reason presents no difficulty and is 
essentially the same as that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Dharmakirti 
defines the anaikantika reason as follows: ‘When another aspect of the 
reason —its absence jn counter instances—taken singly is unreal the fallacy 
is called anaikantika (uncertainty).’®! He further says, ‘When this aspect 
of the reason is dubious the fallacy is likewise one of anaikantika (ince. 
rtainty) °?.........Again) when one of the two forms sépaksa-sativa and 
vipaksa.vyavriti is unreal and the other dubious, the reason becomes 
uncertain. ®°? When there is doubt regarding these same two forms of 
the reason, the fallacy is also called anaikantika (uncertain).’°4 His 
definition of viruddha runs thus: ‘When the reverse of two aspects of the 
adduced reason is true, the fallacy is called vizuddha (contrary or inverted) 
reason.’ °° What are these two aspects? Its presence in similar and 
absence in dissimilar cases. As for example, the attributes of being a 
product, or of being voluntarily produced become contrary reasons, if 
the eternality of the sounds of speech is to be deduced from them. 


But we should note that because the Buddhist logicians have 
introduced the restrictive particle ‘only’ in his third and second condi- 
tions the two, as we have seen, become quite equivalent and so the non- 
realization or dubiousness of either of them necessarily entails the non- 
realization or dubiousness of the other. Thus they are not justified in saying 
that the fallacy of a@nazkantika reason reaults when one of the two forms 


59. evam esa trayanam ripanam ekaikasya dvayor dvayor va riipayor asiddhau sandche yi 
yathayogam asiddhaviruddhanaikantikas trayo hetvabhasah/ Nyayabindu, III. 109 

60, ckasya ripasya dharmisambandhasyasiddhau sandche va’siddho hetvabhasah/ Ibid, TIT. 57 

61, tathaikasya rlipasydsapakse’sattvasyasiddhav anaikantiko hetvabhasah/ Ibid, III, 66 

62, tathi—asyaiva rtpasya sandche’py anaikantika evaj Ibid, II¥, 71 

63, dvayo rlipayor ckasyasiddhav aparasya ca sandche’naikintikah/ Ibid, IIT. 93 

64, anayor eva dvayo riipayoh sandehe anaikantikah/ Ibid, III, 96 

65. dvayo riipayor viparyayasiddhau viruddhahJ Ibid, YI, 81 
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(conditions) is unrealized and the other is either real or dubious; and 
that the fallacy of viruddha reason results when both these forms are 
unrealized. The Buddhist logicians should have said that both the 
anaikantika and viruddha reasons have both the forms unrealized, that is, they 
both certainly violate the two conditions of a valid reason yet they are 
two different types of fallacies of reason because they violate the two 
conditions differentlv. In anaikantika the reason residesnot onlyin the positive 
instances but also in the negative ones (while as a matter of fact a reason 
to be vulid must (i) reside in the positive instances only and (ii) 
must never reside in the negative instances). In viruddha the reason resides 
in the negative instances only and never in the positive ones (while in 
fact a valid reason must ever reside in the negative instances but must 
reside in the positive ones ozly), 


While discussing the fallacies of reason Akalanka has tried to be 
consistent with his doctrine of ‘one-condition-of-a-valid-reason.’ Though 
he accepts all the fallacies of reason recognised traditionally he observes 
that there is in fact only one fallacy of reason and that is called 
asiddha or akincitkara by him; all the other fallacies are mere species of 
this one fallacy. °& Asiddha or akifcitkara, therefore, means that fallacy 
of reason which results when the sole condition of a valid heiz is violated. 
And since the sole condition of a valid hetu—the other-wise (i.e. in the 
absence of sadhya) unaccountability of the Aefu—ijs violated in different 
ways, there arise four fallacies of reason that constitute the species of a 
single fallacy. They are asiddha, sandigdha, viruddha and aktiicitkara, Asiddha and 
akificitkara are here understood by Akalanka in a restricted sense. The 
asiddha fallacy occur when Aetlu does not reside in fpaksa.®7 But Akalanka 
and other Jaina logicians have not recognised the residence in faksa to 
be an essential condition of a valid felt, So; how could they say that when 
hetu. does not reside in faksa there arises the fallacy of reason called 
asiddha? By akifcitkara Akalanka here means a fallacy of reason that 
results when the reason is adduced to prove a thesis that is either 
already proved or is contradicted by other valid cognitions.£5 But then 
these two types of akificitkara cannot really by treated as fallacies of 
reason. They are in fact fallacies of thesis. At another place Akalanka 
observes that all those reasons that are devoid of a necessary connection 
with the sddhya concerned are to be called akincitkara inspite of their 


66. viruddhasiddasandigdha akificitkaravistarah} Akalankagranthatraya, p, 66 
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viruddhasiddhasandigdhair akificitkaravistaraih/ Ibid, pp. 78-79 

67, asiddhah sarvatha’tyayat/ Ibid, p, 111 

68. siddhe’kificitkaro’khilah} Ibid, p._ill 
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fulfilling those three conditions of a valid hefu ( formulated!” §p the 
Buddhist) &® 


As regards the remaining two fallacies, viz. wruddha and sandigdha 
(anaikantika) Akalanka’s stand is as follows; When the reason is not 
found to have a necessary connection with the sadhya—which necessary 
connection is the only condition of a valid Aetu—there would result a 
fallacy of reason. In fact, this is the only fallacy of reason. But as the 
reason violates that one condition in two different ways, this one fallacy 
of reason may be recognised as having two species—viruddha and anaikantika 
(sandigdha). The fallacy valled wiruddha results when the reason breaks the 
condition by being never related with the s@dhya and on the contrary by 
being always necessarily related with the absence of sadhya (i.e. the 
contradictory of sadhya=vipaksa),7° The fallacy called anaikantika results 
when the reason violates the condition by being related not only with 
the sadhya but also with the absence of sadhya (i.e. the contradictory of 
sadhya=vipaksa).7* This formulation avoids reference to Sapaksas and 
vipaksas in their usual sense and hence is in tune with Akalanka’s 
doctrine of Aeturipa, 


Types of Reason (Hetu): Dharmakirti in his Nydyabindu has enume- 
rated three types of logical reasons which make inference legitimate. These 
three are styled arya (effect), svabhava (essential identity of nature) and 
anupalabdhi (non-cognition). ‘? The logical reason ‘because it is possessed 
of the nature of an oak’ adduced to establish the conclusion that ‘it is 
possessed of the nature of a tree’ is an instance of suabhava.hetu, 78 
Akalanka recognises this type of logical reason and gives a similar 
instance to illustrate it. The logical reason ‘because the smoke rises 
from the hill’ advanced to establish the conclusion that ‘there is fire on 
the hill’ is an instance of Aarya-hetu,7* Smoke is the effect of fire. Even 
this type of feiu is accepted by Akalanka and other Jaina logicians. The 
logical reason ‘because (though all the conditions necessary for the 
perception of a jar are present there) the jar is not perceived there’ 
adduced to establish the conclusion that ‘there is no jar there’ is an 
instance of antpalabdhi-hetu,7® Akalanka and other Jaina logicians too 


69, anyatha’nupapannatvarahita ye trilaksanah/] 
akificitkarakan sarvarhs tan vayath sangirdmahe/ Ibid, p, T9 

70. sa viruddho’nyathabhavat........ | Ibid, p. 111 

71, vyabhicari vipakse’pi......... / Ibid, p. 111 

72, anupalabdhih svabhavah kiryam ceti/ Nyayabindu, II. 11 
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Ibid, II, 15-16 
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Jabdher iti/ Ibid, IT, 12 
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recognise this type of logical reason. Of course, with regard to this 
type of logical reason Dharmakirti and Akalanka differ in matters of 
detail. We postpone the consideration of this difference. 


Akalanka and other Jaina logicians accept four types of logical 
reason in addition to the above three. They are styled Aarana (cause), fitrvacara 
(prior), wéfaracara (posterior) and sahacara (co-occurrent). *® Regarding the 
last three, Dharmakirti would emphatically say, as is clear from his 
discussion relating to the types of necessary relations, that they can 
easily be reduced to the logicul reason of the ‘arya type. But he would 
refuse to recognise the Aarana type of logical reason and his argument 
is that a cause proper does not mecessarily produce the effect concerned. ** 
As for example, it may not rain though there are clouds. So, it is not 
possible for us to legitimately infer an effect from its cause proper. 
Akalanka with other Jaina logicians and the Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians 
on his side urges that though a catise proper does not necessarily 
produce the effect concerned yet the appropriate totality of causal 
conditions always necessarily produces this effect. Hence we can legiti- 
mately infer an effect from the concerned totality of causal conditions. 
When the effect does not take place even in the presence of the cause 
proper it means thet the totality of causal conditions is not present 
there. Thus though from the presence of the cause proper alone we 
cannot legitimately infer the effect, yet from the presence of the totality 
of causal conditions we can legitimately infer the effect. So, when it is 
said that the cause can serve aS a logical reason to infer the effect, the 
word ‘cause’ means not the cause proper but the totality of causal 
conditions. ** Dharmakirti does not deny this. But he proposes that the 
logical reasons treated by others as A@rana-helu should be brought under 

stabhivahetu, and this on the plea that just as (fcr exemple) a thing which is 
an oak needs nothing additional in order to be a tree even so the lotality 
of causal conditions needs nothing additional in order to generate the 
effect concerned. ‘* But this plea of his shows the confusion of his mind 
beeatse the nature of a thing and the cause of a thing are mutually 
quite different and one cannot be reduced to the other.The stand taken 


76, Akalantagranthatraya, pp, 5, 75 and 76 
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pariccheda, p, 3 

7a. Akalanikagranthatraya, p. 3 
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by the Jaina and the NyXya-Vaisesika logicians on this point seems to 
be right. 


Now let us see on what points Akalanka follows the lead of Dhar- 
makirti and on what points he differs from him with regard to the 
anupalabdhi type of logical reason. As we have already stated, like 
Dharmakirti, Akalanka recognises this type of logical reason. Though 
Dharmakirti recognises this third type of reason, he does not think it 
necessary to assttinefor it a third type of necessary relation. Karnagomin 
while conmenting on the Praminaviartika actually states that non-cogni- 
tion does not presuppose an ingependent necessary relation for its 
validity. The necessary relation Which obtains between positive terms 
determines the conconitance of the corresponding negative terms, and, 
So, there is no occasion for the postulation of a separate type of 
relation between non-cognition and non-existence. °° Even Akalanka 
would not deny all this. But then the question arises as to how 
entpalaidht could be considered to be an independent type of logical 
reason. Here Akalanka seems to part company with Dharmakirti. 
Dharmakirti holds that from the point of view of the negative conclusion 
established by it, it should be classed as a distinct type of reason, ®} 
while Akalanka is of the opinion that from the point of view of its 
own negative nature (anupalabdhi.svabhavq) it should be classed as a 
distinct type of reason. Thus on Dharmakirti’s view even a cognition 
should be regarded as the ‘non-cognition’ type of logical reason provided 
it establisbes a negative conclusion while on Akalanka’s view only 
that reason which is of the nature of non-cognition should be classed: 
as a distinct type of logical reason called ‘non-cognition’ (anupalabdhi}—no 
matter whether it establishes a positive or a negative conclusion. °? 
Again, on another important point Dharmakirti and Akalanka 
differ. Dharmakirti holds that we can establish through non-cognition 
the absence of that thing only which is amenable to perception %3, 
while Akalanka holds that we can establish through non-cognition 
80, yata eva pratibandhat karyavyapye karanavyapake gamayatas tata eva pratibandhat 
karanavyapakanupalabdhi karyavyapyabhavam gamayatala/ ‘Karnagomitika, p, 11 
sarvatra cisyam abhivavyavaharasddhanyam anupalabdhau yesimn svabhavaviruddhidi- 
nam upalabdhya karanddinam anupalabdhya ca pratigedha uktas tesaim upalabdhilaksana- 
priptinam evopalabdhir anupalabdhis ca veditavya/ Nyayabindu, II, 45 
See also Advanced Studies in Indian Logic & } Metaphysics, p. 91 
82, Dr, M, K, Jaina’s Introduction to Akalatkagranthatraya, p. 61 

See also Advanced Studies in Indian Logic & Metaphysics, p. 91 
83, upalabdhilaksanapraptir upalambhapratyayantarasakalyarh svabhavavisesag caf yah 
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the absence not only of the things amenable to perceptual cognition 
but also of those amenable not to perceptual cognition but to cognition 
derived from inference, etc. Akalanka explains his point through the 
following illustration. The soul (life) of the other persons is never 
amenable to perceptual cognition; it is only inferable through some 
overt symptoms. So, the absence of the soul (life) in some person at 
the time of his death is inferred from the absence of (inferential) 
cognition of the soul (life) in that body; the absence of inferential 
cognition of the soul (life) in that body is due to the absence of its 
symptoms and this absence of symptoms is established through their 
non-perception. ®* Thus for Dharmakirti non-cognition necessarily means 
non-perception of the perceptible while for Akalanka it means not only 
non-perception of the perceptible but also an absence of inferential 
cognition in the case of things inferable, an absence of verbal cognition 
in the case of things knowable through verbal testimony, etc. etc. 


The Object and Status of Inference: According to Dharmakirti the 
object of inference is the exclusion of the opposite.(atad-vyauriti), Inference 
does not cognise the positive nature of a thing. It is so because percep- 
tion, as we have seen, cognises a thing in its entirety. When a thing is 
perceived all its attributes are perceived. But it may so happen that 
owing to some illusion we cannot ascertain correctly what is sensed or, 
perceived and superimpose some foreign character on it. It is only to 
remove these false ascriptions that we take recourse to inference. If it 
be suggested that inference too, like perception, cognises the positive 
nature of a thing, there would arise the contingency of no attribute of 
a thing being left to be cognised by another inference when one inference 
has already cognised some one particular attribute of this thing. Certainly, 
when the positive nature of a thing has already been ascertained there 
femains in this thing nothing that is to be ascertained later on. On the 
other hand, when it is held that inference cognises athing’s exculsion 
from certain other things (i.e. from things dissimilar to it) it is well 
possible that one inference cognises a thing’s exclusion from one type 
of dissimilar things and another its exclusion from another type of 
dissimilar things (that is to say, on this view one inference does not 
render another inference futile). It might be urged that ascertainment of 
a particular attribute belonging to a thing does not necessarily presuppose 
our ascribing an opposite (contrary) attribute to this things; as for 
example, when we suddenly infer fire from smoke there is no occasion 
for our ascribing ‘absence of fire’ to the place in question. Hence it 


§!, yathaiva  dargandbhSvakarandsarnbhave drgyibhavo'nupalabdheh siddhyati  tathaiva 
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should not be held that inference invariably cognises an exclusion. To 
this Dharmakirti replies that even here when one perceives a place 
having smoke he is not certain about the nature of this place, 
and this, in turn, is so because he is under a misapprehension. And 
again even he who, on account of his non-ascertainment of fire at the 
place, is under a doubt as to whether this palce is fiery or not could 
not be said to be free from misapprehension. As a matter of fact, only 
one who falsely ascribes ‘absence of fire’ to a place or, at least is in 
doubt about the existence of fire at that place takes recourse to inference 
(in order to prove the existence of fire there). In fine, one who is not under 
a misapprehension or in a doubt will not care to formulate the relations 
of concomitance-in-presence and concomitance-in-absence that are neces- 
sary for all inference. °% 


Thus Dharmakirti maintains that the proper object to be cognised 
by inference is a thing’s exclusion from the different types of dissimilar 
things; for, ortherwise there would remain nothing to be cognised in a 
thing after one inference has grasped it in the form of a real unitary 
partless thing. 


When it is said that the object of inference is a universal what is 
meant by ‘universal’ is this exclusion of the opposite. This exclusion is 
not a positive real thing. It is a mental concept. Yet it does not arise in 
a baseless fashion. It is not merely a creation of Nescience (vasana). It 
is generated by real things. Moreover, it is the nature of some select 
real things to generate a particular concept. So, a mental concept is 
invariably related to those things. It is on this account that though an 
inference cognises a mental concept, yet it enables us to attain a real 
thing capable of the intended purposive activity. In so far as it does not 
cognise a real thiag, it is an illusion. But in so far as it enables us to 
attain the efficient real thing it is a pramana (valid knowledge). 

In a different manner Dharmakirti again proves that an inferential 
judgment is ultimately grounded in a real thing. The real fire that is 
85. vastugrahe’numanac ca dharmasyaikasya niScaye/ 
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the cause of the real smoke is the remote cause of the inferential 
judgment that there is fire on the hill. The real fire generates the real 
smoke, the real smoke generates its own sensation, this sensation 
generates the perceptual judgment that there is smoke on _ the 
hill, this perceptual judgment with the help of the memory of the 
necessary concomitance between smoke-in-general and fire-in-general 
generates the inferential judgment that there is fire on the hill. The 
actual object of inferential judgment is the fire-in-general which is 
necessarily related with the real unique fires. In other words, the mental 
concept of fire has the real fires at its basis. And so the inference 
whose object is the concept of fire necessarily points to the real fire. And on 
this account an inferential judgment enables us to altain the intended 
object capable of purposive activity in spite of the fact that its object 
is a concept and not a real thing. It is only on this ground that 
inference is considered to be a framana (valid knowledge) by Dharmakirti. 
But inasmuch as it bears the form of fire-in-general and not that of a 
real unique fire it is regarded as an illusion by him. Thus inference is 
pramana and bhrama both at the same time. ®° 


Elsewhere Dharmakirti repeats this same thing in different words. 
He says that the object of knowledge is in fact only one and that is 
the unique particular (svalaksana), Because this object is cognised in two 
different ways, we have recognised two pram@nas (or types of valid 
knowledge), perception and inference. Perception cognises a_ thing 
as it is, that is, as unique. Iaference grasps the same thing as it is not, 
that is, as general. On this accouut the former is not an illusion while 
the latter is. It might be asked as to how inference which is an illusion 
could be regarded as a pranana (valid knowledge). Bhranti, says Dharma- 
kirti in answer, is not necessarily apramana, Only that cognition whose 
form does not coincide with the form of a real thing is b@nti. But 
the minimum requirement of a franiina is that it should enable us to 
attain an efficient real thing. It is not necessary that all prama@nas should 
bear the form corresponding to that of a real thing, Hence even 
bhranti could be considered to be a fram@na provided it enables us to 
attain an efficient thing. And there are cases of Dbkranti enabling us to 
attain an efficient thing. As for example, our cognition of the lustre of 
a getn as a gemis a case of Dhranti because the gem-form of the cognition 
does not coincide with the lustre-form of the lustre actually present there 
86. yo hibhavo yathabhiito sa tadrglingacctasah] 
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and yet it enables us to attain the gem. But how could this happen? 
It happens so because the object reflected in this Jhranti( viz. the gem ) 
is invariably related with a real object ( viz. the lustre ). Inference is 
regarded as bhranta by Dharmakirti because in it the form of knowledge, 
as we havealready stated, does not coincide with the form of a real thing. 
Yet because the form of an inferential cognition is invariably related with 
the form of a real thing it enables us to attain a real efficient thing and 
hence it is regarded as pramana by Dharmakirti. Though all inferences 
are bhranta only those would be regarded as pramana that enable us to 
attain an efficient thing; the rest of them would be dismissed as pseudo- 
inferences®? 


All this creates an impression that Dharmakirti implicitly accepts 
the perceptual judgment as a pramdna, of course, not an independent 
pramadna but a case of inference. The reason for this is that Dharinakirti 
himself says that this perceptual judgment, like the inferential one, 
removes the superimposition of a wrong character on a thing. Again, 
like inference it enables us to attain an efficient real thing inspite of the 
fact that its form does not coincide with that of the real thing. But 
from Arcata’s commentary on Dharmakirti’s Hetubindu we gather that 
the Buddhist logician, in fact, does not consider the perceptual judgment 
to be a case of inference, and that for him the perceptual judgment is 
not pramana while inference is. Till now we have observed only the 
points of similarity between the perceptual judgment and inference. Now 
let us note the points of difference between the two. This would expl- 
ain why the perceptual judgment is not a pramana though inference is. 
(i) The thought immediately following in the wake of perception (i.e. 
perceptual judgment ) cognises what is already cognised by perception 
( grlitagrali ) while inference cognises an object hither-to-uncognised (agr. 
hitagrahi), One might object: “In inference too thought takes note of a thing 
as being of the same kind as several earlier cognised things. For exa- 
mple, in inferring fire on the mountain I cognise the same thing which 
I have earlier cognised at several other places like kitchen, etc.’ To this 


Ble. iasvcexess meyam tv ekam svalaksanam//......... 
tasya svaparartpabhyam gater meyadvayam matam |] 
ayathabhinivesena dvitiya bhrantir isyate/ 
gati$ cet parartipena na ca bhranteh pramanata// 
abhiprayavisamvadad api bhranteh pramanata/ 
gatir apy anyatha drsta paksasS cayarh krtottarah// 
manipradipaprabhayor manibuddhya’bhidhavatoh] 
mithyajiianavisese’pi viseso’rthakriyarh prati// 
yatha tatha’yatharthatve’py anumanatadabhayoh] 
arthakryanurodhena pramanatvarh vyavasthitam]/ Pramanavartika, II, 53-58 
tatpratibaddhajanmanam vikalpanam atatpratibhasitve’pi vastuny avisamvado mani- 
prabhayam iva manibhranteh/ Svarthinumanapariccheda, p, 27 Cae - 
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the Buddhist logician replies that the inference i in "question ee is ° 
cognise not fire as existing in kitchen, etc. ( which ve ‘have « no doubt 
cognised earlier ) but fire as existing now here: at-this mountain( which : 
we are cognising for the first time). Such however is not the case with - 
thought arising in the wake of perception; |: fors. this. thought. oe 
exactly the same thing as was coguised by the. preceding perception ** 


Let us explain this in clear terms. The perceptual judgment ae 
mines that very unique thing which is already sensed (perceived) by seuse- 
organs; of course, it is a different matter that while determining it, the 
perceptual judgment distorts it, that is, finds it as something’ general 
though it is in fact something unique. And since it does not determine | 
the unique thing hitherto-not-sensed it. could not be regarded as pramana, 
Otherwise is the case with the inferential judgment. It determines “a 
unique thing that is not already sensed. As for example, it determines 
the unique fire that is the cause of the unique smoke sensed and judged | 
by a person. But this fire is not already sensed. Thus it could be said. that ~ 
the inferential judgment determines a unique thing hitherto-not- -sensed. - 
And on this account the inferential judgment could be regard 'as Ben, * 
pramana, (ji) The. perceptual judgment . does enable us to attain a real 
thing. But this ftinction of it is merely a repetition of the function ae 
already performed by the preceding perception. On the other hand, bs: 
the case of inference this function is not already performed by ae 
other earlier cognition. So, the perceptual judgment could not primarily oe 
be said to perform this function, while inference could primarily be said. 
to perform this function. On this account the former is--an apramana. a 
while the latter is a pramano. ®° (iii) (Moreover, the object of the percep: 


88, yat tu sdmanyam snitnianacikainanthae tat karanavy spakasmbaddhaltiganifca: . | 
yadvara”yatatn sambaddhasambandhad anadhigatarthakriy asadhanavisayam. arthakriyam- 
upakalpayatiti tadvisayo vikalpah pramanam/ idata[=pra ‘tyaksaprsthabhavi vikalpajiiinam] : . 

‘tu naivam, adhigatatvad arthakriyasadhanasyalocanajii fianeneti/ ‘Hetubindutika, p.-29 ' 

tatraitat syat—nanv anum@navikalpah smrtirtipo’ pi pramanam isy ate] tatha hinyad 
evanagnivyavrttam vastumatramn mahanasadav anubhitam Asit tad . eva pradesavisese 
dhtimadarSanat smaryate/ tadvad vidhivikalpo’ pi pramdnarh bhavisy titi ata aha—“anadhi- 
gata”’sya “vastu”no “ripa’sya “anadhigateriti”/ évarh manyate—yat mahdnasadav 
-anagnivyavrttar vastumatram prag anubhutarh na tat taddeSadisambandhitayaivanuma- 
navikalpena smaryate ‘Kintu yatra _Pradete prag "ananubhitarh tatsambandhitay8/ 
Ibid, p, 3¢ : 8 oe, 2 eS ae 
89, yadi nama tadadhyavasay ena vastuny ¢ eva | parusasya pravrttis tathapy anadhigatasimainya- 
* grahino’ sya darsanat prthak pramanyam kim iti nesyate? « iti ced aha—“pravrttau’. 


sv. alaksana eva, satyath Apratyakgena” alocanajtanakbyena “abhinnayogalgematvat”) 
Ibid. v. 36 © : 
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tual judgment js samanya , while the object of inference is asdmanya,?° 


Thus on these three grounds perceptual judgment is denied pramana- 
hood while inference is not denied it. 


According to Jainism the object of inference is both the universal and 
the particular. Someone might here ask as to how it could be said that 
the object of inference is the particular also; it can grasp the universal 
only. Jaina logicians reply that through inference we ccgnise the fire not 
merely as fire but as fire connected with smoke or as that present on 
the hill. But then it might be objected that the object of inference being 
both the universal and the particular and out of the two the universal 
being unreal the object of inference would be partly unreal and conse- 
quently the inference would be an illusion (at least a part-illusion ). 
The Jaina Jogicians relpy that on their view the universal is real. It is 
not 2 conceptual or mental fiction. How the Jaina logician proves the 
universal to be real we have already seen in the chapter on universal. 
Hence the inference could not be regarded as bhranti in any way what- 
soever. 


Members of a Syllogism: Though Akalanka has not touched upon 
this topic we briefly discass it in order to see what the different views 
on this matter are in different philosophies, especially Buddhist and 
Jaina. It is recorded by Vatsyayana that old Naiyadyikas were of the 
opinion that a syllogism consists of ten members: Jijnasa, Sarnsaya, Sakya prapti, 
Prayojana, Samsayavyudasa, Pratijna, Hetu, Udaharana, Upanaya, Nigamana, 
But Vatsyayana and all the later Naiyayikas criticise this view on the 
ground that the first five members represent not so much the logical 
steps needed for drawing a conclusion as the psychological or episte- 
mological conditions involved in an inference. They consider the last 
five to be the true members of a syllogism. °! Each one of them con- 
tributes some meaning to the total sense. In other words, each one has 
its special function.°* Moreover, Mr. Randle opines that in the case of the 
Wyaya school the convention of five members may have been fixed owing 
to a desire to equate the four ‘ premises’ with the four pramanas,9? 
To follow Vatsyayana, Pratijia=Sabdapramana, Hutu=Anumana, Drstanta= 
90. “anumanavad” iti vaidharmyadrstantah/ yatha pratyaksena arthakriyasadhane pradeSakhye 

dharminy adhigate’py anadhigatasyagner arthakriyasddhanasya asamanyak@rena paroksasya 

svalaksanakarena pratipattum a’akyatvat pratipattir naivarh vidhivikalpena samanyakarena 
anadhigatam arthakriyasddhanam adhigamyate, tasydlocanajfidnenaivadhigamat/ tasmin 

smrtir evdsau iti na pramanam iti/ Ibid, pp, 27-28 
91, Nyayabhasya, I. 1.32 
92, pratijfiddayo’vayavah pratyekarh svartham@trena paryavasayinah] Nyayakandalj, p, 252 
93, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p, 167 
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Pratyaksa, and Upanaya=Upamina, It is noteworthy that inference is here 
identified with elt only. The Mimamsakas hold that Ufanaya and 
Nigamana are merely a restatement of heft and pratijfii respectively. So, 
they declare that either the first three or the last three out of the five 
members enumerated by the Nydya-Vaisesika constitute a syllogism.®® 
Dharmakirti goes one step further and states that only two members— 
either the second and the third or the third and the fourth—constitute a 
syllogism and that Pratijna and Nigamana should not be regarded as _ me- 
mbers of a syllogism. Pratijia@ is known from the context or the drift 
of the discussion and what can be k&own otherwise should not be 
stated. And the conclusion (Vigamana) follows irresistibly from the two 
members in question and, as such, if need not be stated in so many 
words. At one place Dharmakirti even says that only one member—/elu is 
logically necessary to constitute a syllogism.®° TheJaina logicians have, since 
the time of Niryuktis, adopted on the question a position that is in confirmity 
withtheir Non-absolutistic standpoint. Bhadrabahu refers toa ten-membered 
syllogism. But he is of the view that the number of the membets of a 
syllogism depends on the calibre of the person to whom it is addressed. 
Accordingly it may be ten-membered syllogism or a five-membered one 
or a three-membered one or a two-membered one.’ None of these 
alternatives is to be rejected. ‘ We reject none.’ The later Jaina logicians 
also maintain thatthe minimum number of the members of a syllogism 
is two. These are Prattjfi@ and Hetu. But the number may be increased 
upto ten in accordance with the grasping power of the hearer. However, 
it is to be noted that Vadideva even grants that in dealing with a 
particular type of hearer one single member, viz. he!u can constitute a syllo- 
gism.”® Now considering the problem strictly from the point of view of 
logic we have to say that the Jainas follow in the footsteps of the 
Buddhist inasmuch as they, like the latter, consider two or one to be 
the minimum number of the members of a syllogism; when the Jainas 
allow this number to increase it is only from the point of view of psy- 
chology. But it is noteworthy that the Jaina logicians have surpassed the 
Buddhist in not including the statement of example among the constitu- 
ent members of a syllogism. °° It will be proper to conclude this topic with 


9%, agamah pratijiiay hetur anumanam/ udaharanatn pratyaksam/ upamanam upanayah/ 
satvesam ckarthasamavaye samarthyapradarsanam nigamanam iti/ so’yam paramo nyaya 
iti! Nydyabhasya, I, 1.1 

95, Nyayaratnamala on Slokavartika, Anu,, ha. 54 
See also Prakaranapaiicika, pp, 83-85 

96. Hetubindu, pp, 55-56 

97, Vide Supra, p, 31 

98. Syadvadaratnakara, p. 548 

oa Nydyavatara, 20 
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the words of that great scholar Dr. S. Mookerjee: “ From the doctrine 
of ten-membered syllogism reduced to five in the Nyayasiitra and still 
further reduced to two (or one) in Buddhist logic, we can trace the his- 
tory of the evolution of syllogism. Naturally the psychological and 
logical factors were mixed together in the doctrine of ten-membered 
syllogism. In the Naiyayika's syllogism there has been a bold attempt 
to shake off the psychological incumbus, but still the psychological influ- 
ence did not cease to be at work. In the Buddhist syllogism as propounded 
by Dinnaga and Dharmakirti the psychological factors were carefully 
eliminated and the syllogism receiveda perfectly logical shape. But the 
survival of the example was a relic of tlie ancient sway of psychology 
and this was destined to be unceremoniously brushed aside by the 
onslaughts of Jaina logicians........... ides 


Concluding Remarks: The broad results that emerge from the whole 
discussion are: (i) The Naiyayikas are the pioneersin the field of logic. 
(ii) Dinnaga and Dharmakirti have tried to improve upon the Naiyayikas. 
And ‘their contribution to the problem of inference is remarkable. (iii) 
The fate of the Jaina logicians in general and Akalankain particular is 
mostly to take the side of this or that party. But sometimes they differ 
from both and on certain topics they bring the Buddhist position to jts 
logical conclusion. The illustration in point is their view on the problem 
of the conditions of a valid heiu, 


\00. Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, p. 364 
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CHAPTER Viil 
ON TESTIMONY 


The necessity of testimony is felt by all the Indian philosophers, 
because all of them alike believe in the existence of objects that are amen* 
able neither to perceptual cognition nor to inferential cognition. All 
would join hands with Vatsyayana ' who observes that objects like 
svarga etc. could be known through testimony only. This, however, does 
not mean that testimony cannot give us a knowledge of perceptible 
things. It can. But, then, why should we use testimony even in the case 
of objects that are perceptible? The answer to this question is not a 
dificult one. Man cannot progress if he were to depend on his own 
personal experience for a knowledge of. whatever perceptible objects 
there are and were not to accept the findings of his predecessors. In that 
case he would have to start anew in every generation. Again, were he 
to know things depending exclusively upon his own experience his 
stock of knowledge would be very meagre, his mental outlook would be 
narrow and he could neither impart to others the results of his own 
experiences nor become acquainted with the achievements of others. 
Hence the necessity of testimony even for a knowledge of objecis that 
are perceptible. Testimony is defined as a ‘word’ of an authority.? All 
Indian philosophers except the Carvakas have recognised it as a source 
of valid knowledge. But there has raged a controversy as to whether it 
is an independent source of knowledge or merely a case of inference. 
The Vaisesikas*® and the Buddhists regard it as a case of inference while | 
the rest consider it to be an independent source of knowledge. 


How do we acquire knowledge by testimony ?: For a clear understanding 
of this controversy it is necessary to know first how we acquire know- 
ledge by testimony. First, we have an auditory or visual perception of 
the spoken or written sentences. Then we try to understand the meaning 
of these sentences. For understanding the meaing of a particular sentence, 
the knowledge of three things is necessary, viz. that the words constituting it 
expect one another (a/anésa), that they have mutual fitness (yograla) and that 
they are continuous with one another in time and place (sannidhi), And the 
i. vyavasthE punah ‘agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah’ iti laukikasya svaige na lingadar§anam, 

na pratyakeun/ Nyayabhasya, I. 1.3 
2. Sptepadctah tabdah/ Nydyasitra, I, 1.7 
$. fabdidinim apy anuméne’ntarbhavah sam&navidhitvat/ yathi prasiddhasamayasyfsandig- 


dhalingadarzanaprasiddhyanusmaranabhyam atindriye’rthe bhavaty anumanam evam 
€ . ot ue a 
tabdiidibhyo'piti] Prasastapidabhisya, p, 576 
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knowledge of the expectancy, fitness and propinquity of the words in a 
Particular sentence requires the application of certain general rules, But 

a mere understanding of the meaning of a sentence does not directly lead to 

a knowledge of things. For a knowledge of things what is necessary is 
the assurance that the speaker is an authority (even if he may not actually 
be so). As soon as one understands the meaning of a sentence and feels 
sure that the speaker is an authority, there arises in him a knowledge 
of things. Afterwards, if he wants to ascerain the validity of this 
knowledge, he will have to examine whether his understanding of the 
meaning of the sentence concerned is correct and whether his assurance 
as to the speaker’s authoritativeness is well based. Out of the two, it is the 
second reguirement that deserves a close scrutiny and criticalexamination. _ 
So, the question as to how we can determine the authoritativeness of a 
speaker is of prime importance in this connection. 


What makes a person an apta or authority ?: There are four conditions 
that make a personan @pla, (1) He should know correctly the fact stated 
by him. (2) He should have no desire to deceive others. (3) He should 
have a desire to speak out the truth. (4) He should have his concerned 
sense organs in perfect order. Out of these four the first two are really 
important. The capacity to know things as they are and the absence of 
a desire to deceive others are invariably related with the freedom from 
narrow love and hatred.* Dharmakirti is right when he observes that 
universal love is the prime condition that makes a man reliable, truthful 
or apta.® A man impelled by universal love would never think of 
deceiving others and would always exert himself to know as precisely as 

- possible the ways of freeing man from worldly misery. Even the Jainas 
hold the same view.* It is an interesting point worthy of note that the 
conditions regarded necessary for a person to be an authority, are more 
or Jess similar in all the systems of Indian philosophy. 

4. aptah khalu saksatkrtadharma yathadrstasyarthasya cikhyapayisaya prayukta upadesta/ 

saksatkaranam arthasya aptih, taya pravartate ity aptah/ Nyadyabhasya, I, 1.7 

aptih saksad arthapraptih yatharthopalambhah, tayda vartata ity aptah saksatkrtadharma, 

yatharthapraptya Srutagrahi/ dgamo hy aptavacanam Aptam dosaksayad vidub/ ksinado- 

so’nrtam vakyam na briiyad dhetvasambhavat/ svakarmany abhiyukto yo ragadvesaviva- 


rjitah/ Matharavrtti, p, 13 
vivaksitarthatattvajfidanam avipralipsa karanapatavam vivaksaé ca itiyam aptih/ Nyaya- 
sudha, p, 29 
sddhanam karuni......... | Pramanavartika, I, 36 
sa (karuna) bhagavatah pramanyasya sadhanam/ Manoratha thereon. 
6, tirthakrtsamayanam ca parasparavirodhatah/ 
sarvesam aptata nasti kaScid eva bhaved guruh// 
dosavaranayor hanir nissesa’sty atisayanat/ 
kvacid yatha svahetubhyo bahirantarmalaksayala// Aptamimfmsa, I. 3-4 
See also Astagati thereon, 
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ow can we know that a particular person is an apta?: But opinions 
are devided on the question as to how we can know that a particular 
person is an authority. Akalanka recognises the possibility of the know- 
ledge of the internal quality ‘absence of narrow love and hatred’ which, 
as we have already seen, makes a person an authority. He opines that 
a man’s good and bad overt behaviour is governed by and caused by the 
internal good and bad qualities respectively. And hence from the good 
overt behaviour we can infer the internal good quality ‘absence of narrow 
love and hatred’. But Dharmakirti is of the opinion that the character 
of a man is not easy to know. The overt behaviour mainly depends on 
human will, and if a man wills to behave in such a fashion as would 
not disclose his internal qualities he can do so. He may be a hypocrite. 
He may put au air of a righteous man but in reality he may not be so. 
Even a villain may act like a virtuous one. So, overt behaviour cannot 
always enable us to legitimately infer the internal qualities and thence 
the reliability or otherwise of a person.’ So, Dharmakirti supplies us with 
another criterion for the ascertainment of authoritativeness or reliability. 
It is coherence in the body of what one has said and written *, and its 
not being contradicted by perception and inference.? Even Akalanka 
accepts this?® but he criticises Dharmakirti’s view that the internal 
qualities could never be inferred legitimately from overt behaviour. 
A well-examined overt behaviour wouid always enable us to infer its 
cause, the internal quality. It is a rule that a well-scrutinised effect 
would never frustrate our efforts to infer its proper cause. ?! 


Of course, the votaries of every system regard the scriptures of their 
own faith as valid on the ground that they are not composed by 
persons smitten with narrow love and selfishness. The Mimamsakas 
consider the Vedas to be authorless and thus they rule out the 
possibility of their being composed by a person suffering from defects.?? 


7, caitasebhyo hi gunadosebhyah purusah samyagmithyapravrttayah/te c&tindriyah sva- 
prabhavakayavagvyavaharanumeyah syuh/ vyavaharas ca prayaso buddhiptrvam anyatha’pi 
karturh Sakyante, purusecchavrttitvat, tesarn Ca citrabhisandhitvat/ tad ayarn lingasankarat 
katham aniscinvan pratipadyetaf Svarthanumanapariccheda, p. 73 
atra yatha rakto braviti tatha virakto’piti vacanamatrad apratipattih/ napi visesat/ 
abhiprayasya durbodhatvat/ vyavaharasankarena sarvesam vyabhicarat/ Ibid, p, 6 

8, sastrarn yat siddhaya yuktya svavaca ca na badhyate/ 
drste’drste’pi tad grahyam iti cinta pravartate// Pramanavartika, IV, 108 

9, pratyaksendnumanena dvividhenapy abadhanam/ Ibid. III. 215 

10, Akalankagranthatraya, p, 14. 

See also Nyayakumudacandra, p, 634 

li, yatnatah pariksitam karyam karanam n@tivartata iti cet stutam prastutam/ Astasati, p, 72 

See also Akalankagranthatraya, p, 10 


12, vede tu pranetuh purusasya abhavad dosaSankaiva na pravartate vaktradhinatvad 
dosanam........./ Nyayamaiijari, p. 154 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that these Vedas are composed by God who 
knows the things as they are and is beyond love and hatred. The Jainas 
and the Buddhists consider their respective scriptures to be the words of the 
masters who have freed themselves from the clutches of internal enemies 
and as a result have developed transcendental vision. 


Is testimony a case of inference?: Now let us come to the point 
whether the knowledge derived through testimony is inferential. The 
Nyaya logicians hold that words are diiectly connected with things. 
Of course, this their connection with things is conventional or arbitrary. 
But that does not mean that the words do not generate a knowledge of 
things in those who have learnt the relevant convention. They certainly 
do so.!? But they do not generate valid knowledge. In other words, they 
are not responsible for the generation of validity or invalidity in the 
knowledge concerned. Validity and invalidity depend on guna and dosa 
respectively. Here in our context authoritativeness and unauthoritativeness 
of the speaker respectively constitute the guza and dosa to be taken jnto 
consideration. 74 Thus the attitude of the Nyaya logicians is that ag 
soon as we understand the meaning of a sentence, we acquire the know- 
ledge of things andifit happens to be a sentence spoken by an authority, 
the knowledge is valid. And as according to them the process of under- 
standing the meaning of a sentence is not inferential, 1° even the know- 
ledge of things acquired through words shoulJd not be regarded as 
inferential. They consider the process of understanding the meaning of a 
sentence to be quite different from that of perception, inference and the 
rest. The knowledge of things acquired through words is an independent 
type of valid knowledge. 


The Vaisesika philosophers consider the knowledge of things 
acquired through words to be a case of inference. The following consider- 
ations should make their position clear: (i) According to the Vaisesika 
philosophers the process by which we understand the meaning of a 
sentence is inferential. Suppose somebody says to me that ‘the river is 
fordable. What kind of knowledge do I heve when I understand this 
sentence? Is it inferential? If so, what is the probans? Aid what is the 
Probandum? From the way the Tarkasangrahadipika formulates the 
13. sadmayikatvac chabdarthasampratyayasya/ Nydyasttra, II, 1. 55 

Sabdasya jiitipakatvat} jiapakasya dhtimader etadriipamh yat sambandhagrahanapeksata 

svajiiapyajiiapakatvam/ Nyayamiaiijari, p, 221 
14, yuktarh caitad eva yad dipavat prakisatvamatram eva Sabdasya svartiparh na 

yatharthatvam ayatbarthatvamh vd viparite’py arthe dipasya prakasatvanativrtteh/ errr 

prakaSdtmanas ti Sabdasya vaktrgunadosadhine yatharthetaratve/ Ibid, p. 146 
15, yogyatirthagatakinksd sabdanisthitanubhavika/ 

pratyekarh v§ militva va naite lingam asiddhitahy/ Sahdafaktiprakagika, ka, 4 
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syllogism on behalf of the Vaisesika it would appear that the probandum 
here is the total meaning of the entire sentence, i. e. of the whole group 
of words contained in the sentence ‘the river is fordable. The group of 
words is the subject (faksa). The concluion (nigamana) is: “This groupof 
words possesses the counected meaning i. e. refers to the connection of 
the meanings of the words of this group.” The probans or mark is the 
fact that this is a group of words which have,in respect of one another, 
expectancy, suitability, ete. The universal proposition expressing the 
invariable concomitatice of the mark with the probandum_is: whatever 
is a group of words which have, in respect of one another, expectancy, 
suitability, etc. refers to (or means) the connection of the meanings of 
these words. An illustration showing that this universal proposition is 
true is any sentence employed by the person who attempts to understand 
the sentence, ‘the river is fordable.’!° Thus it is by the process of 
inference that after having heard the sentence ‘the river is fordable’ I 
know the total meaning of this sentence. 


The generally accepted view that we arrive at the meaning of a 
gentence by applying the rules of syntax and grammar Seems to have 
been expressed here in a different manner. For what has been argued 
is that since the essence of inference consists in arriving at knowledge 
through the application of a general rule to a particular instance, the 
process of understanding the meaning of a sentence, which involves the 
application of certain general rules to a particular instance should be 
deemed inferential. 


(ii) Like the Naiydyikas the Vaisesikas too hold that words are 
directly connected with things and that the connection is conventional. 
But unlike the Naiyayikas they are able to understand the implications 
of the conventional character of this connection. As convention is 
dependent upon or governed by the human wil) or desire, words qua 
words cannot generate the knowledge of things. Words gua words can 
generate only the knowledge of the intention of the speaker to convey a 
particular information to a hearer who has Jearnt the relevant convention. 
It might be asked if smoke can generate the knowledge of fire in the person 
who has learnt that smoke is a sign of fire, why a word shold not 
generate the knowledge of the corresponding thing in the person who 
has learnt that this word is a symbol of that thing. The answer is that 
a sign has always a physical and natural connection with the thing it 


signifies while-a symbol has merely a mental and arbitrary connection 
ae ee se Oe em 

16. nanu etani padani  svasmaritarthasarnsargavanti akanksadimatpadakadambakatvat 

madvakyavad ity anumanad eva sarhsargajiianasambhavac chabdo na pramanantarm] 
Tarkasangraha, p, 54 
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with the thing it symbolises. So, a sign gives us the knowledge of the 
thing concerned while a symbol gives us the knowledge of a mental 
image or concept of the thing concerned that is in the mind of the speaker. 
That is why through words gva words we cannot have the knowledge 
of things, but only the knowledge of the corresponding concepts that 
are there in the mind of the speaker, in other words, the knowledge of 
the speaker’s intention to convey a particular information. Certainly, a 
word and the corresponding concept being invariably related, we infer 
this concept from this word.?’ 


(iii) At times the VaiSesikas observe that through words we get the 
knowledge of things but they add that this knowledge is inferential. 
They consider the knowledge to be inferential because words give us 
the corresponding knowledge by the force of universal connection just 
as smoke gives us the knowledge of fire by the force of universal 
connection between smoke and fire. Sentences, when understood, serve 
as invariable marks of external things and facts. Though, as shown above, 
these marks have no natural relation with things they enable us to infer 
things when characterized .by certain qualifications, viz. that they are 
conventionally connected with things and that they are spoken by an 
authority. The adding of qualifications to the ‘mark’ does not prevent 
the case from being a case of inference. Even such an inferential mark 
as smoke used for inferring that there is fire on the hill is a valid 
mark only when characterized by certain qualifications, e.g. if the smoke 
is rising upward with no breach of connection with the ground. ?°8 


Thus from all this it follows that according to the Vaisesika 
philosophers the knowledge acquired through words is inferential. Words 
gua words enable us to infer the intention of the speaker while words 
qua the utterances of an authority enable us to infer things. In other 
Words, according to the Vaigesikas the mere understanding of a sentence 
cannot lead to the knowledge of things. For that, the knowledge of the 
authoritativeness of the speaker asalso the knowledge of the universal rule 
that the sentences spoken by an authority, when understood, do invariably 
point to facts, are necessary. A merestatement of an authority, unless we 
possess the knowledge that it is an invariable mark of the corresponding 
State of affairs, does not generate the knowledge of that state of affairs 
just as smoke gua smoke, unless we know it to be an invariable mark 
of fire, does not generate the knowledge of fire. The Vaigesika view that 
17, vakyarupas tu  fabdo'rihapratipattau samayam api napeksata iti sambandhabalena 

arthapratipadakatvam asiddhamJ na ca gabdasyanumanatvam eva nisidhyate/ vivaksakasa- 

dhigame lingatvat/ yatha hy akasadhigame sarvah f£abdo’ntmanam vivaksakaryas tu 

vivaksadhigame'’piti/,Vyomavati, p, 578 
18, Nyayakandali, pp, 214-217 
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there are only two sources of valid knowledge—perception and inference and 
that testimony is a case of inferenceis an original onebut their explanation 
of how testimony can be reduced to inferenceseems to be borrowed from 
Buddhist logicians. The fact that the Vaigesika explanation closely tallies 
with the Buddhist one and that only in those Vaisesika works that are 
later than Dinnaga and Dharmakirti we come across attempts to explain 
how testimony be reduced to inference corroborate our presumption. 


Let us now see in what ways the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti 
reduces testimony to inference. For Dharmakirti, words have no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the the external things. 1° Were they connected 
with the things, there would have been the relation either of causality 
or of essential identity between them. But there obtains neither of the 
two relations between them. Words are not even conventionally connected 
with the things. They are conventionally contiected with concepts. That 
is why it is said that words call forth concepts in the mind and conc- 
epts call forth the words. And it is only on this account that words qua 
words give rise to cognitions that bear no form of the external things 
at all.°° Forexample, the words ‘there are hundreds of elephants dancing 
on a finger-tip’ have no corresponding actual fact outside. Of course, 
Dharmakirti would not deny the fact that on hearing these words we are 
able to form or construct an image or concept in our mind, of hundreds 
of elephants dancing on a finger-tip. But this concept or image is not 
an external fact. 


This naturally means that from words we can infer the concepts 
that are there in the mind of the speaker. In other words, though the 
words and verbal statements are not connected with things and facts, 
they are invariably connected—for the persons who have learnt relevant 
convention—with the corresponding concepts, rather with the intention 
of the speaker. The verbal statements are the effects of the intention of the 
speaker. So, they enable us to infer the intention of the speaker.?! But 
do they enable us to infera general intention of the speaker or a parti- 


Cary 

19, na vai Sabdanarh kacid visayasvabhavayatta vrttih/ Svarthanumanapariccheda, p, 21 
tatra vacyesu purusayattavrttindm sabdanam avastusandarsindm yathabhyasarm 
vikalpaprabodhahettinam pravrtticinta, tadvasad vastuvyavasthapanarh ca kevalamh 
jadyakhyapanam/ Ibid, p. 23 

20. tasman na svalaksane samayah] Ibid, p, 29 
vikalpavasanodbhtitah samiropitagocarah]] 
j&yante buddbayas tatra kevalam narthagocarah/ Ibid, p, 102 
nantariyakat&’bhavac chabdanam vastubhih saha/ 
narthasiddhis tatas te hi vaktrabhiprayasticakih// Ibid, p. 71 

21, tasman na svabhavikah gabdarthayoh sambandhah/ tadabhiprayaprayogad utpanno’- 
bhivyakto va Sabdo tadavyabhicariti tattvam asya sambandhah/ Ibid, p. 80 | 
te ht vaktur vivaksavettaya iti tannantariyakas tam eva gamayeyuh/ Ibid, p. 71 
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cular intention? This point is not considered by Dharmakirti but later 
on Santaraksita and Kamalasila have discussed it. It is said by them 
that the verbal statements enable us to infer both a general intention 
and the particular intention. The verbal statements gua verbal statements 
enable us to infer a general intention but the verbal statements gua 
utterances of a normal man enable us to infer the particular intention 
also. The verbal statements gua verbal statements, that is, verbal state- 
ments not ascertained to be coming from normal persons enable us to 
infer merely the speaker's desire to speak. They cannot enable us to 
infer the speaker’s desire to give expression to a particular information. 
This is so because there are verbal statements that have no particular 
intention, i.e. desire to express a particular information, as their cause. 
As for example, a drunken man or a mad person speaks sentences 
without any particular intention. He has merely the desire to speak but 
not a particular desire i.e. desire to convey a particular information. 
Thus the verbal statements gua verbal statements enable us to infer only 
the speaker’s desire to convey something but the verbal statements qua 
utterances of a normal man enable us to infer the speaker’s desire to 
convcy a particular thing.?? And, as is said by Dharmakirti, the desire 
of a speaker to convey a particular information is not always generated 
by the corresponding fact. So, the knowledge of a speaker’s intention 
could not enable us to infer the corresponding fact. 73 


Weshould note that the inference that enables us to infer the speaker's 
intention only cannot be regarded as a source of valid knowledge or 
pramana because it does not give usa knowledge of things and facts 
while a source of valid knowledge (framanz) ought to give us a know- 
ledge of things and facts. Wemay call the inference in question a source 
of valid knowledge (pramana) only by way of courtesy, considering the 
intention itself to be a fact. Thus the fact that the verbal statements, 
when understood, enable us to infer the intention of the speaker could 
not persuade Dharmakirti to regard this verbal knowledge as a case of 
inference which by definition is a source of such valid knowledge as 
relates to external things and facts. 


Dharmakirti knows all this. He seems to be conscious of the force 
of the objection. He, therefore, takes one step further and observes that 
the words or verbal statements do not indicate the speaker’s intention 
only but they also enabie us to infer the corresponding things and 
facts provided they are known to be spoken or written by an authority, 


22, Tattvasangraha, ka, 1515-1520 
23, na ca purusecchah sarva yatharthabhavinyah) na ca tadapratibaddhasvabhavo 
bhavo’nyam gamayati/ Svarthanum@napariccheda, p, 71 
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it being a ae tule that the words of an authority always correspond 

to facts. ? 


He further observes that it is ingrained in man to take for granted 
the authoritativeness of a person or a scripture whose words are in 
tune with his own deSires or interests. Man accepts precepts and scrip- 
tures as authoritative on matters pertaining to heavenly pleasures and 
hellish tortures and the ways and means to attain and avoid them 
respectively because he craves for the one and shivers merely at the 
thought of the other and there is no other valid knowledge to contradict 
them. But if a man is determined to lead his life in accordance with 
the words of scriptures or preceptors (rather in accordance with the 
knowledge derived through those words) he should first examine and 
ascertain the so far taken-for-granted authoritativeness. For certainly it 


is on the speaker’s authoritativeness that the validity of the knowledge 
derived through words depends. 7° 


Thus, for Dharmakirti, this is the process by which we arrive at 
the knowledge of facts or things through words and sentences. Verbal 
statements are invariably connected with the intention of the speaker to 
convey a particular information. So, they enable us to infer merely the 
intentions of the speaker. But as soon as they are known to come from 
the mouth or pen of an authority they no more merely indicate the 
speaker’s intention but also enable us to infer the corresponding facts, 
because the intention of an authority to convey a particular information 
always has an actual fact corresponding to itself. Now the validity of 
this knowledge can be ascertained only after having examined and 
ascertained the authoritativeness of the speaker or writer. How the 
authoritativeness of a speaker or a scripture is to be ascertained is an 
important problem which we have already discussed. 


Akalanka refutes the Buddhist view that words do not directly lead 
to the knowledge of things. He observes that words are connected with 
things. Of course, though words and things are not related by natural 
and physical relation just as Sakata and Kritika are not, yet they do have 


24, adptavadavisarnvadasamanyadanumanataj buddher agatyabhihita parokse’py asya gocare// 
tasyasyaivam bhutasy4 ptavadasyavisamnvadasamanyad adistavyabhicarasya  pratyaksa- 

numinagamye’py arthe pratipattes tadasritatvad tadanyapratipattivad avisarnvado’- 

numiyate/ tatah sabdaprabhavapi sati na Sabdavad abhiprayarh nivedayaty eva ity 

arthavisarnvadad anumanam api/ Ibid, p, 72 

athava anyatha aptavacanasya avisarnvadad anum4natvam ucyate/ Ibid, p. 72 

niyarh puruso’nasritya Agamapramanyam 4siturn samartho’tyaksaphalanarh kesaiicit 

pravrttinivettyor mahanufathsa’payafravanat tadbhadve virodhddarSanacca/__ tatsati 


pravartitavye varam cvamh pravrtta iti pariksaya pramanyam aha]........tad yadi 
pariks@yiim, na visarnvadabhak pravartamanah §obhate/ Ibid, p, 72 
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some iuvisible invariable relation between them just as Seka@la and 


Kerittka have—as a result of which it becomes possiblé to infer the 
posterior rise of Sakata from the prior rise of Ariéika.°® Prabhacandra 
in his commentary on Laghiyastraya of Akalanka observes that though 
words have neither the relation of causality nor that of essential indentity 
with things, they do bave with them the relation called yogyala-sambandha, 
Dharmakirti might ask as to how, in the absence of those two relations, 
even this relation will be possible. Prabhacandra observes that this rela- 
tion is found to obtain between a visual sense organ and its object even 
in the absence of those two relations. Even the Buddhist logicians have 
recognised it. Were they to reject this, their position would come in 
conflict with experience and with their own doctrine of aprapyakarita 
(i.e. the doctrine that a sense-organ is not in bodily contact with jts 
object ).7* It imight be urged that if there obtains between a word and 
jts object the relation called jogyatd-sambandha, this object cat as well 
serve as the denoter and this word as the denoted. This objection, says 
Prabhicandra, is illfounded, because the capacities of things are definite,?§ 
Some one might say: If words are inherently capable of generating 
the knowledge of things they would generate it even in a man innocent 
of language. In reply it is said that this does not happen becattse words 
generate the knowledge of things in those alone who have learnt the 
relevant language or convention. Convention means the man-made rule 
that this word will denote this thing. Just as smoke could not enable a 
man who daes not know that smoke is an invariable mark of fire, to 
infer fire,even so a word could not enable a man who has not learnt the 
relevant convention, to know the corresponding thing.?® Some one 
26. yatha krttikadeh Sakatadijiinata svabhavapratibandham antarena tathaivadrstapratibane 
dharthabhidhanam jiignam avisarnvadakam] Akalankagranthatraya, p, 9 
27. mnauu sabdarthayos tadatmyatadutpattilaksanasambandhasyapastatvat kathath sambaddh- 
atvam ity apy anupapannam; tadabhave’py anayoh yogyatalaksanasambandhasambhavat/ 
tadabhave so’pi katham ity apy avacyam; caksirupayos tadabhave’pi taddarSanat/ na 
khalu caksuso ghatadiripena saha tadatmyam tadutpattih satnyago va saugatair 
abhyupagamyate pratitivirodhanusangat, aprapyakaritvaksatiprasangac ca/ 
Nyayakumudacandra, p, 538 
28, nanu yogyatatah gabdasyarthavacakatve arthasyapi Sabdavacakatvam kinna syat ? ity 
apy asimpratam; pratiniyataSaktitvad bhavanam/ Ibid, p. 538 
nanu yogyatavasat Sabdo yadyartharm pratipadayati tada bhtibhavanavardhitotthitasyapi 
pratipadayed viSesabhavad ity apy apeSalarn; sanketasacivayogyatavasat tasya tatpratipada- 
katvabhyupagamat, bhtibhavanavardhitotthitam prati cadsya tathavidhatvabhavan na 
tatpratipadakatvaprasangah/ sanketo hi ‘idam asya vacyam idam vacakam’ ity evamvidho 
vacyavacakayor viniyogah sa yasyAsti tasyaiva Sabdah svartham pratipadayati ndnyasya, 
anyatha dhumadisadhanam apy asya agnyadisadhyath gamayed avisesad, avinabhavo hi 
sadhanasya sadhyagamakatve angam, sa ca sarvada sarvatn praty asyasti/ yenaiva 
sadhyasadhanayor avinabhavo grhitah tam praty eva sadhanam sadhyasya gamakam ity 
abhyupagame yenaiva Sabdarthayoh sanketo grhitah tam party eva Sabdo’rthasya 
v&caka ity abhyupagamyatam avisesat} Ibid, p. 539 
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might here insert a suggestion that convention being geapedadeti pon 
and governed by human will and human will being free, even the thing 
may become the denoter and the word the denoted. Prahhacandra 
observes that just as the invariable relation between smoke and fire is 
natural even so the relation between a word and a thing jis natural. 
Convention merely makes us conscious of the relation the way the 
repeated observation makes us conscious of the invariable concomitance 
between smoke and fire.*° After having granted that there obtains a 
natural relation between a word and the thing denoted by if, some one 
might here ask as to whether words generate the knowledge of certain 
particular things or of all things. If the first alternative is accepted, no 
thing other than those particular things would be cognised through 
words even if hundreds of conventions are formed. If the second alternative 
isaccepted then through a single word all things would be cognised atatime ' 
and consequently all activity on our part with respect to a definite 
object would become impossible, because in this case all words would 
be capable of generating the knowledge of all things. Prabhacandra 
replies that this difficulty would not arise because though every word is 
capable of being related to any object yet it would actually denote only 
thet object with which it is conventionally connected.?! Thus the words 
being connected with things enable us to know things. It might be 
objected that if the words have with things the relation called yogyata- 
sambandha justas the visual organ has this relation with its object then 
the words should generate the knowledge of external things without 
requiring conventionjustas the visual organ does so in the case of its object. 
In answeritis said that the wordis a jfapaka-karana (revealivg cause) and 
hence it requires the assistance of convention while the visual organ is @ 
karaka-karana (generating cause) and hence it does not require convention to 
generate the knowledge of its object. The visual organ being a karaka-karana 
of the knowledge of its object generates this knowledge even whén the 
cogniser has not learnt that there obtains an invariable relation between the 
organ and the knowledge generated by it. But the words, smoke, ete. being 
jiapaka-karana cause the knowledge of objects only in case one 


has learnt that there obtains an invariable relation between the mark and 


30, -eaeseeee ‘ity apy asundaram; tatsanketasya sahajayogyatanibandhanatvad dhtmagnivat/ 


yathaiva hi dhtimagnyor naisargika cva avinabhavah sambandhah, tadvyutpattaye tu 

bhiiyodarsananimittam dgriyate tatha Sabdarthayoh svabhavika eva : pratipadyapratipada- 

kagaktyatma sambandhah, tadvyutpattaye tu sanketah samasriyate/ Ibid, pp, 538-539 
31, manu Sabdasya svabhaviki Saktih kim ekarthapratyayane, anekarthapratyayane va? yady 
ckarthapratydyane tadd sanketaSatair api tato’rthantare pratitir na syad dhiimad 
anagnipratitivat! atha anckarthapratyayane, tada yugapat tato’nekarthrapratitiprasang&t 
pratiniyate’rthe pravrttic na syat;...anekarthapratyayanayogyasyapi gabdasya pratiniya ta- 
sakkstavasat pratiniyatartha pratipidakatvam aviruddham] Ibid, 539-540 
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the marked.?? The entjre trend of the argument makes it clear that even 
the Jaina philosophers, like the Nyaya philosophers, are of the opinion 
that as soon as we hear aword,theknowledge of the corresponding thing 
is generated in us—and if the speaker is an authority this is a case of 
valid knowledge or knowledge of things as they are. 


Akalanka says that words enable us to know not only the intention 
of the speaker but the external things also. The mere fact that the 
knowledge acquired through words at times does not correspond to 
facts is not sufficient to establish that all knowledge acquired through 
words is of stich nature that words could not enable us to know things 
ut all. Akalanka observes that if this be the reason for the Buddhist 
logician’s acceptance of the position that words do not enable us to know 
things and that they enable us to know only theintention of the speaker, 
they ate labouring under a blunder because sometimes, as for example 
in the case of gotraskhalana (the mistake of pronouncing a different name 
from the intended one ) etc., the words are not used by the speaker acco- 
rding to his intention to convey some particular information and hence 
the knowledge derived through words would not then have for its 
object the speaker’s intention to convey some particular information. 
But Dharmakirti deems it possible to know the speaker’s intention through 
his words inspite of the fact that all words are not used in 
accordance with the intention of the speaker. Similarly, he should 
recognise the possibility of knowing things through words even though 
all words do not describe the things as they are.?* Again, Dharmakirti 
who thinks that words enable usto know the speaker’s intention only, 
turns out to be a confused man when.he observes that Sugata (the 
Buddha ) is an authority as his words are true to facts while others are 
not so as their words are otherwise, as also when he determines as to 
what statements are necessary for proving a fact syllogistically and 
what statements are not necessary for that( for on his view all words 
and all statements should equally have nothing to do with facts) Thus 
32, atha matam—caksurddivat sSabdasya arthe yogyatalaksanasambandhasambhave tadvad eva 

atah sanketadnapeksd arthapratitih syat; tad apy asangatam; tasya jpdpakataya 

tatsapeksasyaiva arthapratityngatopapatteh/ yaj jfiapakarh tat jiiapye pratipannaprati- 
. bandham eva pratitim utpadayati yatha dhtimadi, jfiapakas ca Sabda iti/ caksuradinaxh 
tu kdrakatvat yuktam svarthasambandhagrahananapeksanam tadutpaddakatvam/ svayam 
hi pratiyamanam apratitartbapratitihetur jiapakam ucyate/ tadripata ca sabdader 
evasti na caksuradeh, atah sa eva pratipannapratibandham svartharn gamayati] Saktis tu 
svabhaviki yatha rUpaprakaSane caksurddeh tatha arthaprakaSane éabdasyaf 

Ibid, pp. 540-541 : 
33. kvacid vyabhicadrat sadkalyenandsvase vaktrabhipraye’pi vacah katham andsvaso na syat 

tatrapi vyabhicdrasambhavat? tathanicchatah srutikalpanadustadch uccaranat | 


Akalankagranthatraya, p. 9 
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the Jainas, like the Naiyayikas, emphatically maintain that words 
directly lead to the konwledge of things. 


But the question remains whether this knowledge of things derived 
through words is inferential. Akalanka has not touched this point. But 
we find the problem discussed in Prabhacandra’s commentary on 
Akalanka’s Laghiyastraya. There it becomes clear that Jaina logicians 
do not regard the knowledge in question as a case of inference. The 
reasons given out in this connection are as follows: (i) The object of 
inference and that of testimony are not identical. The object of testimony 
is an unqualified thing while that of inference is a thing qualified by an 
attribute desired to be proved in it.3> (ii) Even their causes are not 
identical. Presence of the middle term in the minor, etc. (paksadharmatvadi) 
that are the necessary conditions of an inference are not available in 
the case of testimony. °° (iii) The relation that obtains between the 
probans and the probandum is different from the one that obtains 
between a word and the object denoted by it because the former rela- 
tion necessitates the physical presence of the probandum where and 
when its probans is physically present while the latter relation does 
not do so. The place where a word resides is not the place where the 
object denoted by it resides and the time when a word exists is not the 
time when the object denoted by it exists. Yet a word invariably points 
to the object denoted. And when the word of an authority is said to 
have an invariable relation to the corresponding thing or fact it is only 
in the sense that the thing is invariably present at the place and time 
at which the word means it to be. 37 (iv) Wordis a symbol, while 
smoke, etc. aresigns. Word works asa symbol of a particular thing provided 
men by common consent will it to be so while ‘smoke,’ etc. do not work 
as signs of water, etc. even if men by common consent how so often 
will them to be so. This is the difference between a symbol and a sign. 3% 
(v) Testimony is not a case of inference because words generate 
valid knowledge on the strength of the authoritative character of the 


34 sugatetarayoh adptetaravyavastharn kutascit sadhanasadhanangavyavasthath va svayam 
upajivan ‘vaktur abhipretarn tu  vacah sticayanti avigesena narthatattvam api” iti 
katham aviklavah/ Ibid, p. 10 

35, arthamatrarh hi fabdasya visayah, anumfnasya tu sadhyadharmavisisto dharmi_ iti/ 
Nyyakumudacandra, p. 532 

36. paksadharmatvadiriipatrayaripa hi anumane samagr*, sa ca gabde na sambhavatij 
Thid, p, 532 

37, Thid, pp, 534-535 

35, ito’py ananumanam asau purusair yathestat niyujyamanasya arthapratitihetutyat, yat 
punar anum&nam na tat tathd yathd krtakatvadi, tathad ca Sabdah, tasman nanumanam 
it? ma ca sAdhand'yyatircko’yarn arstantah ity abhidhatavyam; tatha tair niyujyaman- 
atyatya sadbyapratityajanakatvat} na hi krtakatvarh nityatvasadhyecchaya dhimatvadikarh 
v4 jalalicidbyecchaya niyujyamiaam tatpratitihetuh/ Ibid, p, 535 
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spenker coneerned while in an inference the mark generates valid know- 
ledge on the strength of the concerned invariable coucomitance. 3° 


The grounds on which the Jaina logicians refute the view that 
eonsiders testimony to be a ease of inference are not strong enough. 
Nay, they themselves acknowledge that ‘the residence of a logical 
reason {iiztv) in the subject of inference (patsa), ete. do not constitute 
the nature of a veld mark. lor, according to them the essential nature 
of a valid awnark is its invariable concomitance with the thing 
it signifies. And invariable concomitance is the basis of testimony too. 
A word siways means the corresponding object, and a word of an 
authority always corresponds to an actual fact. 


Thouch this invariable relation is based on convention, it could 
not prevent testimony from being a case of inference. What is necessary 
for an inference is just the invariable relation between the mark and the 
object it signifies and not some particular type of invariable relation. 
Otherwise, there would be ss many independent sources of valid 
knowledge as are the trpes of invariable relations. 


Only a word qua the utterance of an authority generates the know- 
ledge of a fact. This means that a word serves asa mark of the corres- 
ponding fact only when characterized by certain qualifications. But that is 
no ground for maintaining that testimony is not a case of inference. As 
was shown carjier, the adding of qualifications to 2a mark could not 
prevent its employment from being a case of inference. 


Ali the differences pointed out by Jaina logicians between inference 
and testimony are trivial and they do not constitute sufficient ground 
for maintaining that testimony is a source of valid knowledge 
independent of inference. What Akalanka has observed in the context 
of Analogy (pamina) equally applies to testimony. He says: If only 
on the strength of such trivial differences among the various cases of 
knowledge we were to regard them as resuJts of several independent 
‘sources of valid knowledge then there would be innumerable such 
sources.?° This is a healthy attitudeand he should have maintained it 
even in the case of testimony. Thus we can legitimately conclude that 
the Buddhist view as to the nature of an authority is sound. It might also 
be noted that it is under the in fluence of this Buddhist veiw that 
Prabhakara reduces testimony to inference. Of course, we have to bear 


39, sabdo nanumanam 4ptoktatvenaiva avyabhicarijiianajanakatvat, yat punar anumanarn * 
na tat tathd tajjanakarh yathd krtakatvadi, tathad tajjanaka$ ca gabda iti/ krtakatvadi- 
sadhanasya hi sadhye’vyabhicarijianajanane avinabhava eva nimittam na aptoktatvam 
anaptoktatvarh va Sabdasay tu aptoktatvam eva/ Ibid, p. 536 

40, yadi kificid viSegena pramanadntaram isyate/ 
pramito’rthah pramananam bahubhedah prasajyate// Akalankagranthatraya, p, 93 
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in mind that only the ordinary cases of verbal testimony are regarded 
by him as cases of inference. Thus according to him thereis also a 
case of verbal testimony, viz. the testimony coming from the authorless 
Vedas—which cannot be reduced to inference. \We quote a passage from 
Salikanatha’s Prakaranapaficika because its line of argument is somewhat 
novel: So far as the humanly uttered words are concerned their status 
is not, according to us, different from that of inference. In so far as the 
composition of an ordinary sentence depends on some person it can always 
be doubted that such a sentence is not true to facts; and this means that 
such a sentence does not atitomatically enable us to know facts. It is 
our common experience that people often compose sentences which describe 
things as they are not; hence it is that the humanly uttered sentences 
do not enable us to know as to how things in themselves stand in relation 
to each other. The reasons why people compose untrue sentences may 
be illusion, selfish motive, carelessness, orincapacity. Thuseven while things 
are capable of standing in stich mutua] relationship as is depicted by a 
human sentence we cannot be certain that they in fact stand so related; 
this is because human sentences are often found to depict things as 
related ina fashion that is not the case. Thus in so far as the validity 
of a human sentence can always be doubted the mere hearing of such a 
sentence can never yield true knowledge (or the knowlegde of facts or 
external things ); what is necessary in this connection is an ascertain- 
ment on the hearer’s part that the speaker concerned has had a percep- 
tual (i.e. first-hand ) knowledge concerning the things described by 
him. It is for inferring the perceptual knowledge earlier had ( if at all ) 
by the speaker that the sentence uttered by him acts asa hetu. In the 
case of a person who is Known to speak only after having had a 
perceptual knowledge the spoken sentence is invariably accompanied 
(i.e. preceded) by a prior perceptual knowledge; tnat is why this 
sentence besomes a /eiu for inferring this perceptual knowledge. And 
since a perceptual knowledge of things is a knowledge of things as they 
area knowledge of this knowledge also becomes a knowledge of things 
as they are. Thus in this case a knowledge of things as they are is 
to be had through inference while the concerned spoken sentence acts as 
a mete translator of this knowledge; for originally this sentence is but 
a het for inferring the perceptual knowledge earlier had by the speaker. 
Thus human sentence is a /el# for inferring an original knowledge and 
is also a translator of this knowledge; but in no case is this sentence 
itself a source of original knowledge. The reason why a human sentence 
acts aS a proban for inferring a perceptual knowledge is that this 
sentence is the effect of this knowledge; certainly, it is agreed on all 
hands that an effect is a valid Aaiu for inferring thecause. Thus a human 
sentence, in so far as it is a mere translator of some other knowledge, 
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enunot be classed under verbal testimony ( lit. scripture ). (The idea is 
that verbal testimony is to be an original source of knowledge and not 
a mere translator of some other knowledge.) A human sentence, since 
its validity can always be doubted, can never yield an ascertained piece 
of knowledge. It is in this sense that we say that a human sentence 
yields no knowledge. Otherwise, even without having a prior knowledge 
of the things depicted by a sentence spolsen to him an intelligent hearer 
can always say to himself: ‘Here is an authoritative person who is 
uttering words that denote things which possess the competence to 
combine with one another. Hence this person must hace had first 
known these things as thus combined. For, this person never speaks 
without first knowing things and knowing them as they are; this person 
is free from defects.’ 4! 

The entire spirit—trend underlying this passage is substantially sound. 
Thus we see that the stand of the Buddhists in regard to the problem 
under consideration is rersonable—so much so that it could even win 
over the followers of certain opposite camps, viz. the Vaisesikas and 
the Prabhakarites. 


41, Prakaranapaiicika pp, 14-16 
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- 217-218 
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Self-consciousness, 67 
Self-perception, 210,213-217, 227-228 
Sensationism, 266 
Sense perception, 203, 210, 212, 
214, 226-227, 259 
Sense-reflex, 206 
Sentences, 289 
Sentient experience, 216-217 
Sentient Principle, 155-156 
Sign, 288-289, 296 
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224, notion ‘of, 76, 78-79, 
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Svasamvedana, 192, 

—pratyaksa, 213-217, 227 228 
Svavacanabadhita, 33 
Syadvada, 39 
Tadbhava, 18-19 
Tadatmya, 86 
Tadutpatti, 165 
Takki, 11 
Tamas, 155, 184 
Tarka, 11, 18, 197 
Tatpratisedha, 31 
Tatsartpya, 165 
Tiryak-samanya, 144n 
Ucchedavada, 3 
Udaharana, 31-32, 34, 36, 281, 283 
Una, 28 
Upadanakarana; 61 
Upakaryopakarakabhava, 101 
Upalabdhi, 187 
Upamana, 30; 195-197 
Upanaya, 12, 281-282 
Upasamhara, 31, —visuddhi, 31 
Upayoga, 27 
Urdhvatasamanya, 144n 
Utpada, 18-19 
Utpatti 44, svatah—, 44, paratah-, 44 
Utpattidharmata, 5 
Utsarpanapratyaya; 53 
Uttaracara, 274 
Vaibhasikadargana, 4 
Vaisadya, 246 
Vasana, 29-30, 168, 177, 184-185 
Vastu, 15 
Vibhajyavada, 2, 6, 
Vicaraha, 28 
Vijiana, 14, 28, -skandha, 

—vada, 8, 158 
Vikalpa, 10,--buddhi, 88-89, 265-266 
Vikara, 75 
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Vimersi, 11 Vyaiijanavagraha; 27 

Vimarga, 28 Vyapti, 11, 255-259, 

Vipeksa, 31, 268, 270-271, 273 --jJhana, 255, 259-266 
Viruddha, 33, 175, 270-273 Vyavaharika, 156 

Visayata, 181 Vyavasthapaka-vyavasthapyabba 
Vigesa, 144 193 

Vigesadrsta, 30 Vyavrtti, 79, 202, 276 
Visrasaparinama, 71n Vyaya, 18-19 

Vyabhicaragraha, 262 Yogyata, 181, 284-285, 


Vyanjanaparyaya, 18 —sambandha; 293-294 


